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EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM 1959 
FIFTH INTERIM REPORT 
By S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 


Tue fifth season of the current Verulamium Excavations lasted from 29th July to 
23rd September 1959, a period of 8 weeks of exceptionally dry weather. Work 
was done on a slightly smaller scale than previously, the highest daily number of 
helpers being about 75. The main work was undertaken in insulae XIV, XXI, 
XXVII, and XXVIII; in addition a trench was cut in the Theatre and another 
through the defences on the north-east side of insula XVIII. 

I must express my gratitude and that of the Excavation Committee to the many 
people who contributed to the organization of the work and thus ensured its suc- 
cess.1 The list of all who gave their time and services is too great for individual 
notice here, but an operation of this size could not be contemplated without the 
loyal co-operation of large numbers of helpers in many capacities. In all £1,935 
was spent, £418 being contributed by the general public on the site in donations 
and a further £322 in purchases at the stall. 


Tue ExcavaTIoNns 


In insula XIV a further area was excavated down to the level of the second- 
century fire, with the eventual purpose of laying out the wooden shops of that period 
on permanent display. In addition, digging took place down to Claudian levels 
along the south-east edge of the available area in order to link up the 1958 and 
19$7 sites, where on the published plans? there is a wide gap; and elsewhere in this 
area the levels below the Boudiccan fire were examined. The excavation of buildin 
XIV, 3, was completed. A trench was cut in the Theatre to test whether the build- 
ing post-dated the Antonine fire. 


* The site-supervisors were Miss M. G. Wilson, 
F.S.A., Mark Hassall, G. B. Dannell, A. D. 
McWhirr, G. H. Brown, R. B. Adams, and W. 
Manning. Mrs. H. J. M. Petty had charge of the 
Finds Room, and Mr. Allard once more was respon- 
sible for the sale-of-literature stall. The Com- 
mittee’s Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. J. M. Petty, 
F.S.A., shouldered the heavy burden of corre- 

B 


spondence and accounts, and was responsible for 
the’smooth running of the administration. Miss P. 
Keddie, and later for a short time Miss S. Pearce, 
ran the camp catering. Mr. M. B. Cookson was 
responsible for photography once again, and thanks 
are also due to Dr. I. Anthony and the staff of the 
Verulamium Museum for much help as in the past. 
2 Antiq. Fourn. xxxix, 5, 7, and 9. 
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In insula XXI building 2, first partly uncovered in 1956,!' was re-examined 
with the primary purpose of adding to its plan, since the 1956 work had been 
confined to the line of the new road, now completed. In the course of this work a 
fine second-century mosaic and much painted wall plaster were revealed. In insula 
XXVIII trenches were dug below the floors of building XXVIII, 3a, to test for 
earlier structures.? In insula XXVII excavation showed that buildings 2 and 3, 
partly uncovered in 1956 and 1957,3 are in fact one building, here named 2, and 
are linked by a third wing along the north-west side of the courtyard. Building 
XXVII, 2, itself of the later fourth century and manifesting three phases of occupa- 
tion in one of its rooms, was replaced by XXVII, 1, a hall 147 feet long by perhaps 
55 feet wide, and surely erected after the fifth century had begun. But, cutting 
through this hall and clearly subsequent to it in date, ran a wooden pipe-line, the 
latest feature of Roman Verulamium so far come to light. Next, a cutting through 
the defences on the north-east side of insula XVIII was designed to test for the 
first-century defences at this point. They were, however, not found: the signi- 
ficance of this is discussed below. Finally, the defensive ditch found crossing insula 
XX in 1955* was traced by Dr. M. J. Aitken for a substantial distance in each 
direction with the proton-magnetometer. A hitherto unknown defensive circuit is 
suggested. 


The new defensive circuit (fig. 1) 


In 1955 a ditch’ c. 19 feet wide and ¢. 9 ft. 6 in. deep from the old surface was 
found underlying building XX, 1, and was traced south-eastwards for about 90 
yards across the field. It was clearly desirable to trace the course of this ditch 
farther, in order to test the hypothesis put forward to explain it in the interim 
report. Dr. M. J. Aitken most kindly consented to bring the proton-magnetometer 
from Oxford, and carried out a 3-day survey, the details of which will be found in 
Appendix I. By this means a magnetic anomaly, suggested to be the course of the 
ditch, was traced without excavation for 1,430 feet to the north-west (measuring 
from building XX, 1) where it was lost in a thick clover crop, and a further 1,420 
feet to the south-east to a point where it turned north-east and ran down towards the 
lake. Half-way along this south stretch a 30-foot gap was recorded, and this seems 
to coincide with the known course of Watling Street. The plotted course of this 
line is shown on fig. 1. There can be little doubt that it represents the ditch; for, as 
Appendix I makes clear, the magnetic survey was very thorough, including ground 
to each side of the line. Only on the line continuing the known course of the ditch 
was the anomaly detected: indeed, in insula XXV (the field immediately north-west 
of insula XX), the line veers off from the course of a low bank previously assumed 
to mark its course; and this bank subsequently turned out to be the lynchet of a 
field marked on Stukeley’s survey, but since abolished. Further, the interruption 
on the line of Watling Street is very suggestive. However, further excavation 1s 
planned. 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxvii, 13-14. 12—13 and fig. 1 (plan). 
2 Ibid. xxxix, 14-16. 4 Ibid. xxxvi, fig. 1 and pl. 1v, pp. 4-5- 
3 Ibid. xxvii, 10-11 with pl. vit; idid. xxviii, 5 See preceding footnote. 
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The new circuit runs just outside the west and south edges of the area excavated 
by Wheeler in 1930-4. That area included first-century buildings. The ditch 
itself in 1955 was found to have begun to silt in the period a.p. 85-100. The 
problems that remain are its relationship on the one hand with the much more 
substantial Fosse earthwork outside it to the west (for the Fosse! has been dated to 
¢. A.D. 70) and on the other hand with the Claudian and possibly military defensive 
earthwork? discovered in 1957 beneath the later defences north-east of insula XVII 
and further discussed below (p. 6). 


Second-century defences at insula XVIII (fig. 2) 


A 5-foot section was cut through the line of the later city defences in insula XVIII, 
in the edge of the meadow immediately south-east of the garden of the Sally Lunn 
Tea Shop. The purpose of this was to test for the presence of the Claudian defences 
on this line. In 1956 a Claudian rampart had been found at the north-west edge 
of insula XVII with a vertical face revetted with timber; subsequent work in 1957 
showed that this bank’ also had a vertically revetted back, and the chape of a legion- 
ary dagger-sheath was found nearby. The possibility suggested itself that this 
earthwork was military in character and belonged to a semi-permanent fortress of 
the invasion period. 

Not far from the eastern angle of insula XVII the city wall bends southward 
through c. 21 degrees. It was reasonably certain that if the early bank reappeared 
beneath the later defences south of this angle, its interpretation as a military earth- 
work would not be valid, and it could be taken as a very early civil defence. Its 
absence, however, would suggest that the early rampart had turned south-west 
through approximately 90 degrees, and the case for its military origin would be 
correspondingly strengthened. __ 

The section of the 1959 trench beyond the angle (fig. 2) shows plainly that the 
early bank is absent.4 The foundation of the city wall, badly robbed, appears at the 
end of the trench. Behind it is a bank of chalky silt and loam, clearly all of one 
period, and containing second-century pottery including samian.5 It is true that 
formally the wall appears here to be subsequent to the bank, since its footings are 
inserted into a trench cut through the bottom 18 inches of the latter. If it ever 
became necessary to search for a second-century phase of bank-and-ditch fortification, 
this point would become of potential significance. At present, however, it is easier 
to explain the phenomenon as follows. The nucleus of the bank was collected from 
the valley silt in front of the wall-line before the wall-foundations had been dug, 
and piled well back. Rain and weathering, and possibly even trampling and carting, 
caused the mound to silt forwards, with the result that the wall-footings had to be 
dug through an 18-inch layer of chalky silt. The robbing of the wall has prevented 


_ 1 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium, Hartley, F.S.A. There are a number of Hadrianic 


pp- 26, 50. pieces scattered through the bank; layer 7 produced 
2 Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 4-6; ibid. xxviii, 2-4. a 38 anda Curle 15, both of Antonine date, probably 
3 See preceding footnote. post-a.p. 160; and in the buried soil 4e/ow the bank 
4 Contrast idid. xxxvii, pl. v1. (layer 17) were a 33 and a 31, both Hadrianic- 


5 The samian has been examined by B. R. Antonine in date. 
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an examination of its relationship to the bank; but it seems unlikely that the wall 
could have been inserted here into the front of an earlier bank as at Silchester.! 

The absence of the Claudian rampart, present only 256 yards to the north, 

suggests that it does indeed turn through an angle of the order of 90 degrees near 
the corner of insula XVII: and that the second-century defences, having followed 
the line of this earthwork along its north-east side, then continue on, making a 
slight bend at the point of separation in order to avoid entering the flood plain, 
Several points should be noted: 

(i) The 1959 trench at insula XVIII showed no traces of subsequent first- 
century defences on this line. The enclosures represented respectively by 
the ‘1955 ditch’ and the Fosse earthwork do not take this line: or possibly 
their defences were not completed along the river front. 

(ii) The line suggested for the Claudian rampart runs up in the direction of 
St. Michael’s church, or in other words towards the middle of the later 
(Flavian) Forum. It is for a gate in this pre-existing Claudian enclosure that 
Watling Street is aiming on its course from the south. 

(iii) Wheeler had already recognized the significance of the course of Watling 
Street in relationship to the 21-degree bend in the city wall when he sug- 
gested that it was the Fosse earthwork which took this line, thus forming the 
southern boundary of his ‘Early Roman City’.2_ The real situation is more 
complex, for excavations since 1955 on the line of Bluehouse Hill have 
made it certain that the Fosse itself does not come this way; and at least 
by the Flavian period the city extended far enough south for the new 
Forum (securely dated by an inscription? of a.p. 79, and surely situated near 
the city centre) to be erected over the old southern boundary of the Claudian 

enclosure. 

(iv) What this Claudian earthwork represents and what area it enclosed are 
questions still to be determined. But its extremely early date* and the nature 
of its construction are both suggestive of a work of the Roman Army. 


Insuta XIV 
Buildings XIV, 1-2, 4—7 (pl. v1) 

In insula XIV excavations in 1957 and 1958 showed that three periods of build- 
ing existed along the south-western frontage of Watling Street.5 In 1959 more 
work was done in this area. Three small trenches were dug close to the 1957 
fence® in order to fill a gap in the published plans of the wooden buildings; anda 
further area 21 feet by 64 feet was excavated north-west of the 1958 site so as to 
expose more of these buildings in the direction of the Theatre. This latter area 
was only excavated however to the level of the Antonine fire, since it is proposed in 
the final layout of this area to show the second-century wooden buildings exposed 
near the Theatre at the appropriate level, and then the Boudiccan wooden shops at 4 


t Arch. xcii, pls. xxx and xxxt. 4 Ibid. xxxviii, 2. 
2 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamiam, 5 Ibid. xxxviii, 4-8; ibid. xxxix, 3-10. 
Pp. 50, fig. 2 and pl. cxrx. § See plans, iid. xxxix, figs. 1-4. 


3 Antig. Fourn. xxxvi, 8. 
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low level farther south. In this area, therefore, the plans only of the period III 
(late third-fourth century) masonry shops, and of the latest (period II, phase D) 
wooden shops below, which had been destroyed by fire ¢. a.D. 155-60, were 
recovered. The period III buildings had been extensively robbed, the footings 


OAK UPRIGHTS PLAIN OUTER FACE 
OF CLAY 
IRST CLAY SURFACE 
TROWEL 
rite— 
= PLASTER 
= 


CAK SLEEPER BEAM 


PLAN 


M.G.W. MENS.: $.S.F. DEL. 


Fic. 4. Diagrammatic elevation and section of timber-framed clay wall, insula XIV, period IIp, 
rooms 47-48. (See pl. vit.) 


only in the main surviving. These footings consisted of trenches (elsewhere found 
to be cut right down to natural soil) filled with rammed chalk. Buildings XIV, 
6 and 7, had a double front wall, evidently connected with some kind of portico or 
pillared front, as had buildings 1 and 2. The frontage was set back about 9 feet 
from that of the wooden colonnade of period II p below; this too had been found to 
be the case with buildings 1-2 and 4—5. At the rear, part of a gravelled courtyard 
was uncovered, partly replacing one of period II b. 

The wooden buildings below presented few unusual features. The sleeper- 
trenches were somewhat wider than normal. A plank-lined drain flanked the court- 


RS 
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yard on the north side; it lay almost parallel to, and 18-21 inches from, the 
adjacent wall of rooms 47 and 48 ; and this suggests the width of the eaves (pl. II a). 
The drain ran down towards Watling Street, below the floors of the front rooms. 
The clay wall between rooms 47 and 48 still stood some 17 inches high in a baked 
state due to the fire. Its dissection revealed interesting details of the timber frame- 
work (fig. 4). 

In ce 58 a short length of Roman wall was uncovered south-east of the mosaic 
at the extreme western end! of building XIV, 5. This wall was surrounded by 
disturbed soil, and was then regarded as the flanking wall of the mosaic room. 
Further work was carried out here in 1959. It was found that the wall, 2 ft. 10 in. 
thick by 6 ft. 6 in. long (but appearing longer as it had splayed badly at its south- 
western end on collapse) was free-standing. It appeared to have a framework of 
three transverse tile walls, the interior being packed with rubble. Detailed examina- 
tion showed (i) that the rubble fillings were secondary, since painted wall-plaster 
survived on the inner faces of the tile divisions behind the rubble packing, as well 
as horizontally beneath it; (ii) the north-east half had a free-standing foundation 
going lower than that of the western half, which was an addition and sealed the 
original outside plastered face of the former; (iii) both parts of the structure were 
associated with the period II timber buildings and not with the period III floor: 
appearances to the contrary had been due to subsidence. 

The structure, in fact, appeared to start as a free-standing aedicula, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide with its back to the north-west wall of the room 31.2 Subsequently a second 
aedicula had been added on its south-western side, though without such solid 
foundations and probably with a floor some 6 inches lower than that of its neighbour. 
Later still both had been blocked with a rubble filling. They were doubtless small 
domestic shrines, and recall analogous structures at Silchester.3 Their character 
can best be appreciated in the photograph (pl. rva). 

At the south-east end of the 1958 site three trenches were cut to trace the 
wooden buildings up to the fence line, and thus to fill, in part at least, the wide gap 
on the plans* between the 1957 and 1958 excavations. This was achieved. The 
only features worth noting here were a plank-lined drain belonging to period II c, 
and two further bronze-working emplacements.5 At the time of the 1958 discovery 
these emplacements were without parallel: but during the 1959 excavations at 
Catterick by Mr. John Wacher, F.S.A., similar emplacements were observed by 
Mr. G. B. Dannell, sufficiently well preserved to make it certain that a wooden 
container had existed. Careful examination of one of the new Verulamium examples 
in 1959 revealed here too the outline of a wooden container. We can be sure that 
the purpose of these containers was to collect the waste bronze resulting from filing, 
engraving, or grinding, perhaps with the intention of — 

Metal-working, indeed, left extensive evidence on the site in both periods I and 
Il. A number of crucibles have been recovered, especially from the excavation 
of pit 7. This was an oval shaft 8 feet by 7 feet across, 12 ft. 6 in. deep from 

' Antig. Fourn. xxxix, 8-10, with fig. 4. insula XXVII, house 1, room g. 

* See pl. vir. * Cf. Antig. Fourn. xxxix, figs. 2 and 3. 

3 Arch. lv, 235 with pl. xv: cf. idid. lviii, pl. u, 5 See idid., p. 4 and pl. m1. 
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natural soil, and now dry. It was sunk through brick-earth for its whole depth, but 
provided no traces of any lining. It had revealed itself in 1958 below room 27 of 
period II p because the consolidation of its filling had created subsidences in al] 
subsequent levels. It was emptied in 1959, producing a very large group of pottery, 
including much plain and decorated samian of the period a.p. 65—80,! and an 
interesting group of fine mica-dusted beakers and dishes, doubtless also imported, 

In 1958, owing to bad weather and shortage of time, excavation had been taken 
down over the whole site only as far as the buildings destroyed in the Boudiccan 
fire. It was clearly desirable to learn whether these were in fact the first buildings 
on the site. In 1959, therefore, the period I floors of rooms 18-22 in the most 
northerly of the 1958 trenches? were removed and excavation continued to natural 
soil. No earlier wooden walls were found; but it appears that, before the erection 
of the buildings, there had been a phase represented by hearths and Claudian 
occupation-material on the natural soil itself, unassociated with permanent structures, 
It is possible that this phase is to be associated with the ‘military’ earthwork and 
the use of tents. 

Finally, the cellar of the late third-century building XIV, 5 was further explored 
(pl. 114). In 1958 only a very small portion had been excavated, but in 1959 
approximately two-thirds of the cellar were emptied. It had been wood-lined, 
Large timbers of c. 1 foot scantling stood approximately 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 feet 
apart round the perimeter, and to these must have been nailed planks to hold back 
the earth behind. The imprints were here and there observed of the joists of a 
wooden floor. In the western corner of the cellar (pl. 113, left foreground) was a 
square plank-lined pit, perhaps either a store-box or a water-container. Its filling 
produced a fine bronze statuette of Venus c. 84 inches high and probably of second- 
century workmanship, together with a bronze jug, plate, and the mountings of a 
wooden casket. The cellar floor produced a very large number of iron and bronze 
objects, mostly badly crushed and far advanced in decay, and study of these will 
take time. The cellar had probably been an afterthought, too late for use to be made 
of the foundation-walls of its parent building: these, already built, did not descend 
to the required depth. Hence the necessity for heavy timber revetment. The cellar 
had been abandoned and filled probably by c. a.v. 350-60. The filling of clay and 
rubble contained a very large number of coins, predominantly late third-century 
radiates and coins of Carausius; but there were one or two of later date. Work on 
them is not complete. 


Building XIV, 3 (fig. 5) 

In 1957 a building had been partly excavated at the south corner of insula XIV; 
it was dated to the late fourth century, as the first of its two periods sealed a coin 
of Valentinian I. Excavation in 1959 just north of the 1957 fence revealed the 
western corner of this building, which did not extend far enough into the site for 
it to be possible to do more than complete the plan. Along the north-west side of the 
building the ground was much disturbed by subsidence and pits; but a small area 
of gravel-metalling was found overlying the collapsed debris of the north-west 

1 Identified by B. R. Hartley, F.S.A. 2 Antiq. Fourn. xxxix, 5, fig. 2. 
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INSULA XIV: BUILDING 3 
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of the house. This metalling must belong to the fifth century, and probably to its 
middle decades at the earliest. Below was an area of opus signinum floorin 


apparently belonging to the period II p burnt wooden buildings, but excavation of 
this was not extended. 


InsutaA XV: THE THEATRE 


North of insulae XXVII, XXVIII, and XIV lie the Temple (XVI) and Theatre 
(XV). The Temple was excavated by Lowther? in 1934, and shown to be dated 
to the late first century. The Theatre was excavated by Dr. Kathleen Kenyon in the 
same year.3 The date of the Theatre’s construction, based on stratigraphical 
evidence, was given as ¢. A.D. 140—50.4 This dating is sufficiently close to that of the 
Antonine fire which consumed the wooden buildings of insulae XIV, X XVII, and 
XXVIII, as to raise the question whether the Theatre was not built as part of the 
replanning of this quarter of the city after the disaster, especially when it is observed 
that this replanning involved the construction of the new street, oblique to the 
main grid, which aims directly for the south-eastern entrance to the Theatre, and 
divides insulae XXVIII and XIV5 (fig. 3); for down to the time of this fire insula 
XIV had included the area later distinguished as insula XXVIII. It might seem 
probable that the wooden shops would have originally continued along Watling 
Street across insula XV, so that the area would have been vacant for the building 
of the Theatre only after the fire. Dr. Kenyon’s report, however, contains no 
mention of burnt deposits below the Theatre, nor, indeed, any specific information 
concerning deposits below the seating ramps in the north-eastern half of the build- 
ing, the one place where the burnt traces would be preserved if present. In insula 
XIV, 2 to 4 feet of deposits had accumulated between a.p. 43 and the Antonine 
fire; these might have been removed in the area of the orchestra, but there seemed 
no reason why they should not have survived below the gravel ramps which carried 
the seating. 

To throw light on this question, therefore, permission was sought from Lord 
Verulam and the Gorhambury Estate to make a small cutting 6 feet square through 
the south-eastern seating-ramp. The result was unexpected. The ramp itself con- 
sisted of sterile gravel 3 feet thick, and rested on an uneven spread of flint and 
mortar, doubtless the masons’ debris associated with a neighbouring containing- 
wall. Below this lay 2 inches of fine silt, clearly undisturbed, —es an area of 
cobbling. This cobbling rested on brick-earth which was quickly found to be 
natural. The expected deposits, therefore, of floors and occupation connected with 
first- and second-century shops were missing, and the undisturbed nature of the 
2-inch silt layer showed that it was highly unlikely that they had been removed: 
indeed, this would have been pointless. Even the Boudiccan fire was absent. 

The second-century date of the Theatre rests on satisfactory evidence. The 


1 Cf. Antig. Fourn. xxxviii, 8-9. 5 In 1957 it was discovered that this street does 

2 Ibid. xvii, 28-38; cf. Wheeler, Verulamium, not belong to the original first-century layout, but 
p- 131 and pl. xxxvi. was contemporary with building XXVIII, 1, itself 

3 Arch. \xxxiv, 213-61; cf. Wheeler, Veru- later than the fire. 4atig. Fourn. xxxvill, 9- 
lamium, pp. 123-30 and pl. xxxvi. 6 See section, idid. xxxviii, 7, fig. 3. 


4 Arch. \xxxiv, 221-2. 
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solution cannot be that the building goes back to the Claudian period. Nevertheless 
it was erected on a site which had remained an open space for a century. The 
wooden shops had never extended over this area. 

Two explanations are possible. The first is that this area was reserved for a 
Theatre from the first. But this is hardly likely in the pre-Boudiccan period (even 
though one was provided for the new colonia at Camulodunum!): nor is the delay in 
providing the building likely to have been so proton. The first theatre at 
Canterbury was erected in the time of Agricola or soon after.? . 

Alternatively, and this seems more likely, this whole area was originally part of 
the sacred temenos of the Temple. It is true that Lowther dated the first masonry 
temple to ¢. A.D. 90;3 but though no trace of a wooden predecessor was observed, 
it is highly likely (in this part of the city) that one existed, since otherwise earlier 
first-century structures, and traces of the Boudiccan fire, would surely have been 
found near the streets round this insula. As it was, the whole area seems to have 
been reserved from the beginning.* 

The close association of the Romano-Celtic type of Theatre with sacred sites is 
well attested in Gaul.5 In Britain also it is found at Gosbecks Farm near Colchester.® 
Thus it would be reasonable for the Verulamium Theatre to be constructed within 
the sacred enclosure when eventually the decision was made to build it, replacing, 
no doubt, a less formal place of assembly represented by the cobbled a dis- 
covered.? There can be little doubt (though as yet no formal proof) that the decision 
in question was made when so much of the area was being ——— as a result of 
the fire. Certainly it was that fire which enabled a new road of approach to be made 
from the Forum area to the new Theatre, thus creating insula XXVIII out of the 
sub-division of the original XIV. 

If this reasoning is correct, its result will be to show the functional connexion of 
Theatre and Temple. It is true that in Gaul the Theatre normally faces the Temple,® 
while at Verulamium it does not. But this can be explained on structural grounds, 
the guiding factor being the slope of the hill: and it would have the convenient 
result of easy access to the seating-ramps from the new temple portico. Further- 
more, the functional connexion of Theatre and Temple furnishes a satisfactory reason 
for the disuse of the former in the late fourth century. The Temple, indeed, con- 


' Tacitus, 4m. xiv, 32. round the temple-enclosure is dated by Lowther 
* Frere, Roman Canterbury, The City of Duro- as not later than the early second century. It is 
vernum (2nd ed. 1957), p. 11. Cf. F.R.8. xli, 139; difficult to see how stratigraphical evidence can 
xiii, 102. have given so firm a terminus ante quem rather than 


3 Antig. Fourn. xvii, 29. 

* Only beneath the room behind the stage was a 
floor, and occupation with Flavian pottery and a 
coin of ‘Trajan in it, found by Dr. Kenyon. This 
would be the remains of a narrow portico bounding 
the enclosure along Watling Street. Arch. lxxxiv, 
220-1 with pl. 

5 Grenier, Manuel, iii (1958) passim. 

® Hull, Roman Colchester, pp. 259-69 with 
fig. 113; cf. F.R.8. xl, 108, fig. 24. 

7 Indeed the first (buttressed) wall (fig. 1) 


post quem: but at least it suggests that in its original 
form the temple was not circumscribed within its 
later limits. 

8 e.g. Augst, Avenches, or Champlieu. But this is 
not universal: on classical sites such as Vienne 
(Grenier, Manuel, iii, 218) or Gabii (R. Delbrueck, 
Hellenistische Bauten in Latium, ii, 6) the orienta- 
tion is the reverse; while at other sites again, e.g. 
Sanxay, Paris, or Gosbecks Farm near Colchester, 
the planning does not seem to be organic at all. 
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tinued; but its entrance was now reversed about a.p. 400. Atthis date Christianity, 
though so far unattested by material evidence at Verulamium, must have been 
powerful, to judge by its strength only 30 years later at the time of St. Germanus’s 
visit, and it is probably to Christianity, rather than to economic decay, that the 
disuse and desecration of the Theatre is to be attributed! 


Insuta XXI (figs. 6 and 7) 


Building XXI, 2 was partly excavated in 1956 in so far as it lay in the way of 
road-widening,? and was then identified as a courtyard house of the second century, 
remarkable for the painted wall-plaster recovered and since partly restored. In 
1959 excavation was resumed in order to trace the building farther into the field 
(now part of the public park) and, if possible, to recover the complete plan. 

Once again the north-east wing was found to be very disturbed. This wing had 
been rebuilt, probably at the beginning of the fourth century, at a time when the 
south-west wing was demolished. The original building had possessed sleeper-walls 
of flint and mortar, 1-3 feet high, above which the walls had been carried up in 
clay. 

In the north-east wing the rebuild had not made use of these walls, for the tessel- 
lated floor of the corridor had run over the top of the original outer sleeper-wall on 
its south-west side to a new and very badly constructed foundation contiguous with 
that wall’s outer face. All the remaining walls of both periods had been completely 
robbed, those of period 1 before the floors of period 2 had been inserted; and it was 
not easy to interpret the remains with assurance owing to a peculiarity of the 
footings. The one surviving wall, which could undoubtedly be attributed to period 
1 because of its precise resemblance to those in the south-west wing and because 
also sealed by the tessellation of period 2, was a simple well-constructed sleeper- 
wall of flint and mortar on a footing of similar character. The other walls, however, 
which seemed to be of period 1, were completely robbed (so that their character 
could not be judged); and all were resting on footings of chalk: chalk footings do 
not occur in the south-west wing, except at one exceptional point where an earlier 
pit had been packed with it to support a wall). And the chalk footings themselves 
seemed to be of more than one phase. Before even the period of the earliest chalk 
footings, the site had been occupied by a timber building, part of which was found 
beneath the period 2 corridor lying on the old plough-soil. It was marked by lines 
of post-holes (which are not shown on fig. 6). 

The west wing had apparently been demolished at the time the east wing had 
been reconstructed, but was not itself rebuilt. The flint and mortar sleeper-walls 
rose progressively higher toward the west, to withstand the hill-slope. On these 
sleepers of masonry the walls had been carried up in clay. They were sufficiently 
thick not to require a timber frame; nor were any bricks of unbaked clay recogniz- 
able (as recently identified in similarly constructed walls at Leicester by J. 5. 
Wacher, F.S.A.) The clay was probably tamped between plank shuttering, which 
was no doubt fixed to battens incorporated in the tops of the sleepers. Sockets 


t On the disuse of the Theatre see I. A. Rich- 2 Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 13-14. 
mond, Roman Britain (Pelican), p. 100. 3 Cf. idid., pls. 11-v; op. cit. xxix, pl. 1. 
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(4 by 3 inches) occur numerously in the south-west wall of room 4, their tops flush 
with the = of the masonry, and sometimes bridged by a thin layer of cement. 


Such a wall could easily be demolished by pushing it over from its foundation.! 

The fallen clay and plaster filled the corridors and rooms,? but the plaster was 

not lying in the convenient large face-down slabs encountered in 1956,3 but was 

much jumbled. About 7 weeks were spent in raising this wall-plaster, principall 

in room 4 and in the adjacent corridor 2: time did not permit the raising of mu 
laster in 3, where large samples were obtained in 1956. 

The wall-plaster in room 4 was basically a rich dark emerald green divided by 

red bands into panels: below this, still ix situ, was a dark red dado. In corridor 2 the 

laster was mainly red, but the south-west end had three panels of marbled painting 
still partly adhering to the bottom of the wall (pl. 1112). This part of the corridor 
contained pieces which could be recognized as ceiling from the resemblance of the 
pattern to the purple ceiling of corridor 3.4 There were frames of yellow barley 
stalks divided by flowers just as in the former ceiling, but the background was red 
not purple. One piece, indeed, found near the angle of corridor 3, gave us the 
pool a between the two ceilings; on this fragment the purple paint was overlapped 
by the red. Fragments of birds and a winged human mask also probably came from 
this ceiling. 

Near the end of corridor 2 were openings on each side, one into room 4, and 
opposite it a wide entry into a porch or corridor (1) whose plan and extent is as yet 
unknown. The walls of corridor 1 were structurally later than that of 2, but the 
mortar was the same, and the tessellation ran in without a break. The new corridor 
(1) is thus likely to be only slightly if at all later than the main structure. Evidence 
of redecoration was, indeed, observed on some of the fragments of wall-plaster; 
a second coating of plaster and colour having been applied. But this need not have 
been connected with the addition of the porch, and does not prove it to be a sub- 
sequent addition. The south-west wall of 1 incorporated a relieving arch to — 
it over an earlier pit, which however appeared to have been cleaned out and filled 
with chalk to support the wall. 

While the plaster in room 4 was being removed it was found that the site of the 
doorway was occupied by a number of fallen chalk voussoirs, some of them bearing 
red painted lines on the exposed face. They were at first taken to indicate that the 
opening was arched; but subsequent attempts to lay out these voussoirs to a dia- 
meter of 9 feet were not successful. They seem more suited to window-arches 
of ¢. 2 feet to 2 feet 3 inches overall diameter. 

Below the plaster lay a fine mosaic 11 ft. 9 in. square. The room itself is 24 ft. 
6 in. long by 19 ft. 6 in. wide, and the mosaic is not in the centre but closer to the 
doorway, which is faced by the central panel. These facts make it difficult to inter- 
pret this room as a sriclinium. — 

The mosaic is in fine condition, well preserved, and unbroken. Surrounded by 
normal geometric patterns, the central panel carries a lion devouring a stag, from 


* Cf. Antig. Fourn. xxvii, pl. ive. Arch. Wiii, 7-9. 

* See pl. 1112, and cf. St. John Hope’s remarks on 3 Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, pl. 1d. 
Tecognizing this form of construction at Silchester, 4 Ibid. xxxix, pl. 1. 
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whose neck blood drips to the ground. The stag has two fine antlers, but the teg 
of its body has not been depicted, doubtless owing to the perspective difficulties of 
showing four pairs of legs overlapping. The lion’s face is not very clearly rendered, 
but its body is well drawn and well proportioned (pls. 1 and 1114). 

It is curious that though two such hunting scenes should have been discovered 
at Verulamium in successive years,! parallels to them in Britain are wholly lacking, 
while the Verulamium examples themselves are separated by a century. That this 
one is of Antonine date seems sure both from the style, very different from thatof 
the fourth-century mosaics of Verulamium, and also from its appearance of con 
temporaneity with the house in which it lies. Its surround of plain red tesserae had 
been patched near the doorway, implying long use or the need to replace the wooden 
door-sill. The socket of this sill reached back 1 foot below the masonry jambs on 
each side, and its decay had resulted in their fracture and subsidence. This dam 
however, may have occurred in comparatively recent times. The wing itself had 
been demolished, presumably at the time of the rebuilding of the north-east wing 
¢. A.D. 300. It remains just possible that the whole extant flooring of room and 
corridors (which seem to go together) could be a later embellishment, in which 
case the mosaic might be of the early third rather than of the late second century, 
However, the earlier date seems preferable. No sign of a lower level of (original) 
floor was found in a small sounding in the north-east corner, nor did the wall 
decoration go down below the tessellation as it did in corridor 3, where it suggested, 
though it did not prove, the secondary nature of the pavement.? It is likely that 
this state of affairs in 3 was due to the wall plaster having been applied and painted 
before the laying of the floor: the lower level of cement seen in the 1956 photograph 
was probably only a foundation layer, and lacked any proper surface or trace 
occupation thereon. Even this foundation layer was absent in 2. 


Insuta XXVIII 


In 1958 two successive timber-framed buildings, XXVIII, 3 and 3a, were 
unearthed below the courtyard’ of XXVIII, 1. In 1959 further work was done 
below XXVIII, 3a. The opus signinum floors of this house overlay a great thickness 
of gravel, the upper part of which appeared to be the floor of an earlier version 
(XXVIII, 3b) of this house (though the structural elements were not well hil 
served); and the lower portion a make-up for these floors. Below this the faint 
traces of a small timber-framed building (XXVIII, 3c) of the first century were 
detected (below rooms 3 and 8 of XXVIII, 3a) adjacent to the street XXVIl/ 
XXVIII, and surrounded by a gravelled area which overlay original plough soll 
The precise dating of this early structure must await detailed examination 0 
finds, since it was not burnt down by Boudicca. Traces of the Boudiccan fire were, 
however, found just across the street in insula XXVII, and it is clear that already 
by this date the street-plan in the Forum area was laid out in insulae,* and that an 
organized urban life was developing. This modifies Wheeler’s suggestion 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xxxix, 10, and fig. 4. 3 Ibid. xxxix, 13-16 with figs. 6 and 7. 
2 See Antig. Fours. xxxvii, pl. 114. 4 See Antig. Fours. xxvii, 9, with pl. vit. 


a. Masonry aedicudae in room 31 of Antonine wooden building in insula XIV, looking north-west. 
The earlier structure is on the right 


6. Building XXVII, 2, rooms 15 and 16, looking south-east with wider wall of XXVII, 1 on a chalk 
footing above the wall in the background. Flue of corn-drying oven in centre 
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on excavation in insulae I~X), which in Collingwood has become a fact," that the 
earliest city was the result of ribbon-development. 


Insuta XXVII (pl. vizz) 


Previous excavations in 1956 and 1957 at insula XXVII had revealed the pre- 
sence of late fourth-century buildings which were themselves succeeded by a 
buttressed wall of still later date. The former, then provisionally labelled XXVII, 
and 3, consisted of two parallel ranges with symmetrically disposed corridors.? 
In 1959 it was found that these two late fourth-century structures were the north- 
east and south-west ranges of one large building; and the connecting wing which 
formed the north-west range at the rear of the courtyard was now uncovered. The 
building as a whole has been renamed XXVII, 2. 

In the area adjoining street XXVII/X XVIII, beneath rooms 6, 7, and 8, the 
first structure had been a wooden building of the first century, which had met its 
end by fire. The finds were not numerous but the evidence of the samian ware and 
of the fact that Neronian ZE coins only begin to appear above this level, combine to 
suggest that this fire was the work of Boudicca. Not much of the plan of the wooden 
building was revealed: it seemed to have a main frame of large timbers in postholes, 
and there were a great many small stake holes in the floors. 

After the fire a more orthodox timber-framed building was constructed with the 
normal sleeper-beams and timber-framed clay walls. With various modifications 
this house lasted till the Antonine fire of c. a.D. 155-60, by which it was destroyed. 

The remains of the burnt house appear to have been partly cleared away, and 
the site thereafter tidied up. In many places the burnt debris was very thin, and 
was sealed by a cement floor. Yet this floor was nowhere associated with walls, 
and was itself later sealed by the deposition of a thick layer of make-up. This make- 
up was inserted after the construction of the walls of XX VII, 2, in order to raise the 
floor level by approximately 2 feet: the reason seems to have been the considerable 
rise in the level of the surrounding street-surfaces during the two centuries since 
the fire. —The make-up, curiously enough, consisted largely of burnt daub which 
must have been brought from elsewhere, unless indeed it is the missing destruction- 
level of the second-century house below, temporarily removed while the site was 
consolidated and then packed back. At any rate it clearly had been collected from 
excavations in the Antonine fire-deposit, for its pottery-content was of that date or 
earlier. Fortunately a coin of Valens was found in it this year to reinforce the 
evidence of the two previous fourth-century coins (found in similar positions in 
> ag years below the building*) that building XXVII, 2 was first constructed 

¢. A.D. 370. 

The north-west wing was well constructed, and all the rooms save no. 11 had red 

' Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and 4 Ibid. xxxvii, 11; xxxviii, 12. These were 
the English Settlements, p. 189: ‘It is plain that the an Urbs Roma issue and a barbarous copy of 

Government in the time of Claudius made Constantius II (Fel. Temp. Reparatio, horseman) 
noattempt to create a town in the Roman model....’ minted not later than ¢. a.v. 360. The present 

* Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, plans, fig. 2 and pl. v1; coin is a Securitas Reipublicae issue of Valens, 
ibid. xxviii, 3, fig. 1. A.D. 364-78, in fresh condition. They have been 

3 See section, ibid. xxxvii, pl. vim. examined by Dr. C. M. Kraay. 
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tessellated floors; in the corridors the plain red was picked out with bands of white, 
Most of the rooms, above the floors, were filled with clean clay; implying that the 
upper-structure of the house had been half-timbered. The two corner rooms 3 
and 16 were of the greatest interest, and they contained evidence both of growi 
prosperity and of a long life for the house as a whole. Room 8 produced fragmen. 
tary traces of a large mosaic, which most unfortunately had suffered from agricul- 
tural and other damage. Its design, however, has been skilfully restored 
Mr. D. S. Neal (pl. v). Its chief feature is the central bust, perhaps of Bacchus, for 
the head (which only survives in part) appears to be wearing a wreath perhaps of 
grapes, executed in blue glass. This mosaic rests on the remains of a channelled 
hypocaust, and this in turn seems to be the insertion of a second phase: for its 
central distributing-chamber is cut through an earlier wall over which the mosaic 
(though now disturbed) originally ran, as shown by the absence of plain border at 
this point; and the cut face of the wall below has been well burnt. Structurallya 
sleeper-wall here serves no purpose, and its exposed ends would have been tile. 
lined for protection if it had been of one build with the hypocaust. It seemed clear 
that this wall had originally been the exterior wall of the house, and that subse- 
quently room 8 had been enlarged (9) perhaps to almost double its length (judging 
by the position of the distribution-chamber), and a mosaic inserted. 

Room 16 at the western corner also went through two similar phases, but here 
a third was added (pl. 1v4). In the first phase the room had measured 11 ft. 6 in, 
by 14 ft. 6 in. Later its north-west wall had been demolished, and two new walls 
(15) constructed giving an area 24 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. This new enlarged room 
was provided with a mosaic very similar or identical in pattern to that of room 8. 
Very few traces of it, however, survived, but in one place a repair could be seen 
which had disrupted the pattern. This suggests a long duration for phase >. In the 
third phase the mosaic had been dug through to insert a corn-drying furnace, and 

ieces of the mosaic were found buried in the ash of the flue. The main flue was so 

sae that two subsidiary flues at right angles were added not quite half-way along, 
and the south-western one could be seen to have encroached into the chalk footings 
of the second-phase exterior wall. This satisfactorily confirmed the evidence of the 
mosaic fragments in the main flue’s ash, that the flue was not that of a hypocaust 
for the second-phase mosaic; for in that case, since both would have been under 
construction at the same time, it is evident that provision for the protection of the 
footings from the heat would have been made at the end of the flue. 

This house, XXVII, 2, was first constructed well after the middle of the fourth 
century: in its second phase enlargements were carried out and lavish mosaics 
supplied: while in the third a sharply contrasting state of affairs supervened when 
one of the main living rooms was converted to the purposes of agriculture. True, 
a second even larger room, and that a heated one, still remained, not to mention the 
mosaic-floored room 3; nevertheless the change is striking. It is evident that the 
lapse of time represented by this history must take us down to a.p. 410 or later. 

Sunk into the debris of the collapse or demolition of this house near room 10, 
and running on top of the wall between rooms 16 and 17—18, was the chalk footing 
of an even later building. The wall on this footing was rather wider than that of the 


Pirate VI 


all a. Building XXVII, 2. General view looking east, with room 14 in right foreground. The right-hand 
, ranging pole stands where the pipe-line trench cuts through building XXVII, 1 


the b. Buildings XXVII, 1 and 2, looking west with the courtyard in the left foreground. The wall of XXVII, 
ater. 1, runs beside and above the inner wall of room 10, and the pipe line crosses obliquely in the middle distance 
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wall just mentioned (pl. rvd); it had been reinforced with a tile-course which had been 
mainly robbed away, but which could be seen by its imprints to consist of reused 
tile-fragments, broken and angular. This wall belongs to building XXVII, 1, first 
encountered farther south-west in 1956.1 Its south-west side had been supported 
by buttresses, and a buttress was found also above room 10. The wall was traced 
as far as the street at the north-east edge of the insula, though considerably robbed 
at this end. Just outside the north-east wall of XXVII, 2 a chalk footing runs south- 
east, and this must represent the end wall of the building on this side. It therefore 
measures 142 ft. 6 in. internally from north-east to south-west, and its other 
dimension is at least 40 feet (internally) and might be as much as 53-54 feet, if it 
extends to the street-line facing the Forum. Not enough survives to suggest the 
function of this very large buttressed hall. What is important, however, is its date. 
Succeeding as it does building X XVII, 2, which itself had a long life and was not 
first built until the second half of the fourth century, this hall is undoubtedly 
fifth century in date. 

And this is not all. For cutting through the walls of both buildings, and slicing 
off the corner of the buttress of XX VII, 1 in a way which amply demonstrates that 
it is later than the destruction of that hall, runs a channel containing the iron collars 
of a wooden water-pipe. The pipe itself had disappeared, but its traces survived 
as a hollow round tunnel. This water-main had been encountered farther south in 
1956. The iron collars are of Roman type; and, indeed, though such pipelines 
were used in subsequent periods, there is not likely to have been either a supply 
or a purpose for such an installation here in medieval or modern times. 

Thus at a date well into the fifth century, and probably at least as late as a.p. 4.50, 
we find that the technical skill necessary to maintain the city’s aqueduct and to 
install a piped supply from the castellum divisorium was still available, and that the 
civilized needs implicit in such a demand were still continuing. This is the latest 
view we have of Roman Verulamium, by now far sunk into the Dark Age; and the 
strength of the urban tradition it reveals is surely not without significance. 


APPENDIX I 


VERULAMIUM 1959: THE MAGNETIC SURVEY 
By M. J. ArrKen 


Ir the magnetism of a buried feature differs sufficiently from that of the surrounding subsoil 
there is a slight disturbance in the normal magnetism just above ground level, and this distur- 
bance may be detected? with a proton-magnetometer. A kiln is strongly magnetict because the 
hundredweights of clay in it have been baked and acquired ‘thermo-remanent’ magnetism. On 
the other hand, pits and ditches differ magnetically from the surrounding subsoil because the 
higher humus content happens to favour the conversion of the small percentage of iron oxide in 
the soil to a chemical form which is more highly magnetic. Thus the strength of the magnetic 

* Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 10-11 with pl. vit. 4 M. J. Aitken, G. Webster, A. I. Rees, Aatis 

* M. J. Aitken, Antiquity, xxxiii, 205 (1959). quity, xxxii, 270 (1958). 

3 M. J. Aitken, Archacometry, 2, 40 (1959)- 
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disturbance from a ditch depends essentially on how much of the filling is occupation layet ot 
silted topsoil; a ditch filled entirely with sterile subsoil will escape detection. Consequently the 
success in tracing the ‘1955 ditch’ must not be taken as the general rule. 

Absence of magnetic disturbance does not necessarily imply absence of archaeological feature, 
nor does a detected disturbance necessarily originate from the feature of interest at that particular 
moment. This is of special relevance on the present site where several phases of occupation have 
been superimposed. A magnetic reading by itself gives little clue to the nature of the feature 
causing the disturbance, and the identification of a feature rests on the geometrical plan found 
a large number of abnormal readings rather than on any obscure magnetic theory. Features of 
indistinct ground plan are not susceptible to magnetic location on a complex site. 

The proton-magnetometer consists of a detecting ‘bottle’ carried on a tripod and connected 
by a flexible cable to an analysing instrument which indicates the reading as a four-figure number, 
one digit being displayed on each of four meter dials. ‘The magnetic profiles (such as are shown 
in fig. 8) result directly from the readings; no scientific processing takes place other than that 
automatically carried out by the instrument. In the present survey the detecting bottle was 
normally carried at 3 feet, the maximum height of the tripod, thereby minimizing the effects of 
extraneous iron objects on the surface and of the more superficial archaeological features. 
Readings were taken at 5-foot intervals along linear traverses of length 50 feet, or longer where 
appropriate. ‘The unit of measurement is the ‘gamma’ (100,000 gamma = I oersted), and the 
profile obtained from each traverse expresses the relative magnetic strengths found along that 
traverse. Since each traverse took less than 2 minutes, correction for the diurnal variation was 
unnecessary. The ordinate scale shown for each traverse measures the deviation from an arbi- 
trarily chosen strength, and the scale inversion corresponds to the reciprocal indication given by 
the instrument—a dip in a profile corresponds to an increase in magnetic strength. 


The ‘1955 ditch’ 


The first traverse was made in insula XXV, 100 feet from the hedge bordering Bluehouse Hill 
and across the line of the ditch suggested by the 1955 excavations in insula XX on the other side 
of the road. The profile obtained is shown in fig. 8, a; it indicates a disturbance of strength 
10 gamma and 15-20 feet across. Such a disturbance could arise equally well from a pit as from 
a ditch; but subsequent traverses, displaced laterally from one another by intervals of 50 feet, 
each located one such disturbance, the strength varying between 7 and 30 gamma. Marker pegs 
inserted at the centre of each disturbance were found to lie in a straight line, leaving no doubt 
that the cause was a continuous linear feature. This ‘ditch’ was followed in this manner through 
insula XXIX and into insula XXX for 1,300 feet altogether; in the traverse at 1,350 feet the 
disturbance was absent (see fig. 8, B) nor did it reappear in traverses made up to 1,700 feet, these 
traverses being lengthened to 200 feet in case the ditch turned through an obtuse angle. More 
detailed measurements suggested that the ditch turned north-east through a right-angle between 
the traverses at 1,300 feet and 1,350 feet, but continued damage to the clover crop prevented 
confirmation of this. The measurements were also suggestive of an interruption, about 20 feet 
across, on the point of the corner. 

In insula XXIII to the south-east of the 1955 trenches a continuous linear disturbance was 
again detected; as before it was usually about 10 gamma in strength and 15-20 feet across. On 
account of a greater degree of random variation, attributed to more intensive occupation in this 
region, traverses were here made at the reduced lateral separation of 10 feet; this ruled out the 
possibility of chance alignment of random disturbances for, assuming one such disturbance pet 
traverse, the chance of alignment to within the error of measurement is only 1 in 400 for five 
traverses, and 1 ina million for twelve traverses. : 
The disturbance continued in a straight line for 1,100 feet (110 traverses) at which point the 
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30% 
20° 


RESISTIVITY 


Fic. 8. a, magnetic profile of ‘1955 ditch’ in insula XXV; 8, blank profile in insula XXX; c, magnetic 
profile of ‘955 ditch’ in insula VIII; p, resistivity profile corresponding to c. 
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municipal cricket pitch had been reached; here, fearful of the groundsman’s eye, traverses were 
interrupted and continued on the far side of the pitch. However, the disturbance did not reappear 
there. Measurements made with care on the pitch itself showed that the ditch turned eastwards 
through an angle of approximately 107°, whence, despite some interference from iron piping, 
it was followed for 950 feet, except near the junctions of insulae VI, VIII, LX, and X, where 
for a distance of 25-30 feet the disturbances were absent. Such a break might be due either to 
the absence of the ditch over that length or to a more sterile filling such as might arise if the 
ditch had been deliberately filled after a short period, rather than left open long enough for silting 
to occur. Measurements were discontinued about 250 feet from the line of the town wall; 
a significant subsidence here on the alignment of the ditch suggests that the ditch continues 
beyond it. 

The last magnetic traverse taken (see fig. 8, c) was confirmed with a resistivity traverse. The 
conventional four-probe method! was used, with an interprobe spacing of 4 feet; electrical power 
was fed to the outer probes from a 1,000 c/s transistorized oscillator and the measurements were 
made by balancing the inner probe voltage against a fraction of that across the outer probes, 
The resistivity profile (see fig. 8, p) shows low values over a 40-foot length of traverse compared 
with 20 feet for the magnetic case; this is not surprising since the disturbances in the two cases 
arise from different mechanisms. ‘The significant point is that the resistance values were low as 
would correspond with the damp filling of a ditch. The resistivity profile is somewhat more 
decisive than the magnetic, but the simplicity and speed of operation of the proton-magnetometer 
leave no doubt as to which is the preferred instrument in tracing a ditch of this length (3,850 
feet). Altogether a total of 302 traverses was made; this involved over 3,000 individual measure- 
ments of a nuclear physics phenomenon which was first detected experimentally? only in 1954. 


The Fosse earthwork 


As a test two magnetic and one resistivity traverses were made across the north-west section 
where the Fosse is visible as an undulation in the ground (at a on plan, fig. 1). The results were 
indecisive in all cases. A magnetic dip of 5 gamma, about 20 feet across, was detected 90 feet 
outwards from the crest in both magnetic traverses, but this was not considered sufficiently distinct 
from random variations to raise strong hopes of tracing the Fosse where its course is in doubt. 
However, elsewhere on the site the filling might be different and the Fosse more susceptible to 
magnetic detection. 


The Claudian defence 


‘Twenty magnetic traverses were made in insula XIX across the supposed line of the Claudian 
defence after its turn. There were some indications of a ditch running approximately parallel to 
the line of a gas main and 40—50 feet to its east. However, the interfering effects of that gas main 
and other extraneous iron make this evidence most unreliable. A resistivity traverse was also 
inconclusive. 


1 F. Wenner, Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of 


2 M. Packard and R. Varian, PAys. Reo. 93) 
Standards, 1916, 12, 469. 


941 (1954). 
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A CARVED MARBLE FRAGMENT AT RIOM 
(PUY-DE-DOME) AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
AQUITANIAN SARCOPHAGI 


By J. B. Warp-Perkins, F.S.A, 


Tue carved marble fragment illustrated in plate 1x and in the accompanying 
drawing (fig. 1) is walled into the right-hand side of the entrance to the museum of 
Riom, a small town about ten miles north of Clermont-Ferrand, in the department 
of Puy-de-Déme. It is labelled ‘Fragment d’un tombeau gallo-romain’; and al- 
though nothing further seems to be known either about the circumstances of its 
discovery or how it came to enter the museum collections, to, judge from the other 
lapidary fragments with which it is displayed there is a strong probability that it 
was found locally. 
The edges of the fragment, which is about 25 cm. in height, are hidden by the 
laster of the wall-surface. On three sides this does not matter much, since the 
left-hand edge is certainly broken, whereas, apart from minor abrasions, the top 
and bottom are almost certainly intact. It is only the right-hand edge that con- 
stitutes a problem. It is difficult to believe that the present outline is that which the 
piece presented in antiquity; and yet, what is the alternative? Except for slight 
damage to the two upward-projecting angles (both very natural points of abrasion 
if this had been an outer edge) the frame is continuous, and on the inner (i.e. 
right-hand) edge of the curved part it can be seen to be set back to a depth at least 
as great as that of the background of the panel to the left of it. Either this was an 
outer edge, or it was a moulded frame separating the reclining figure from a 
panel that is now completely destroyed; and it is not at all easy to suggest any 
object that so peculiarly-shaped a panel might have contained. . 
Fortunately, apart from this particular problem the general character and 
affinities of this fragment can hardly be in doubt. This is a piece that belongs 
unquestionably to the school of carving which flourished in south-western France 
after the break-up of the Western Roman Empire, and which is known principally, 
though not exclusively, from the so-called Aquitanian serena which it pro- 
duced in large numbers and exported widely through southern and central France.! 
In the present weathered state of the Riom fragment it is difficult to be sure that 
the marble is Pyrenean. There can be no doubt, however, about the subject- 
matter and the quality of the carving; both the standing bent and the framing 
columns are absolutely typical of the Aquitanian series. The figure is one of a 
stereotyped group of apostle figures which can be traced back to late-fourth- 
century classical sources, through models that were current at Marseille during 
the first half of the fifth century.2 The quality of the carving varies considerably 


® See Le Blant, Sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule, ‘Ward-Perkins’). Reference numbers to individual 
1886, passim (hereafter cited as ‘Le Blant’); and sarcophagi refer to the check-list incorporated in 
the writer’s “The Sculpture of Visigothic France’, _ the latter article. 
Archaeologia, \xxxvii (1938), 79-128 (cited as 2 Ward-Perkins, pp. 98-99. 
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from one piece to the next. The pose and draperies, on the other hand, remain 
remarkably constant throughout the series; in this respect there is little or nothin 

to choose between the standing figure on the Riom fragment and those, for 
example, on a sarcophagus in the Musée Borély at Marseille,! or on the Aquitanian 
sarcophagus over the door of the church of Saint-Aphrodise at Béziers.2 The 
columns are, ultimately, those of the fourth-century columnar sarcophagi of 
Italy and Provence, although, characteristically of the Aquitanian series, they have 


Fic. 1. 


here ceased to consitute a genuinely architectural framework and have degenerated 
into a purely decorative device, alternating with quite independent figured panels. 

The reclining figure is a new-comer to the Aquitanian repertory, but it too 
can be seen to be derived from classical models. Apart from the beardless head, 
which is badly weathered, the figure is well preserved and is a faithful representa- 
tion of a classical river divinity, depicted reclining beneath a tree, upon a rocky 
slope from which a spring is gushing; his left foot is tucked beneath him and in 
his left hand he carries what appears to be a rush, or water-plant, Such figures 
were familiar in the late classical repertory (in a Christian context one thinks 
of the rare personifications of the four rivers of Paradise) ;3 and they fall naturally 
enough into the series of mythological and pastoral genre types of which there are 
several Aquitanian examples. 

The Riom fragment is certainly Aquitanian work, and almost certainly part 
of a sarcophagus. The Aquitanian sculptors did, it is true, produce other work, 
some of it of considerable competence, the outstanding examples being the columns 

1 Marseille 2 (p. 88, pl. xxrx, 6) = Le Blant, 3 e.g. the fine examples in the recently discovered 


no. 59, pl. x1, 1, second panel from the right. Justinianic mosaic at Gasr Lebia in Cyrenaica 
2 No. 20, Béziers 1 = Le Blant, no. 173, pl. (J//ustrated London News, 14th Dec. 1957, 


I. 1034-5). 
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of the late fifth-century church of Notre Dame de la Daurade at Toulouse.! 
But, so far as we know, fi work of this sort and on this scale was used only: 
on the sarcophagi, examples of which were exported all over south-western and 
southern France, and sporadically even farther afield, at least two others havin 
been recorded from the department of Puy-de-Déme, at Clermont-Ferrand a 
at Manglieu, near Issoire.2 It is by no means certain that all of these outlying 
pieces reached their final destination at the moment of production. The fact that 
some may have been shipped and reused at some later date within the middle ages 
is, however, immaterial to the question of their original purpose. From its shape 
and size, the Riom ent can hardly be other than part of the carved frontal 
of a lid of the familiar L-shaped form, derived from Italian and South Gaulish 
practice, which the Aquitanian sculptors used sparingly as an alternative to the 
commoner form with four inward-sloping faces.3 Which part of the face it was 
will depend upon one’s interpretation of the — edge. If this is in fact 
a break, one has to imagine a missing central feature, set (presumably) between 
a symmetrical pair of river divinities and flanked at either end by groups of alternate 
apostle-figures and columns. Alternatively (and the inward slope of the lower 
right-hand border might be held to support this possibility) it may have been the 
standing-figure that was part of the central group, in which case the profile of the 
right-hand margin is that of the end of the lid, which was for some reason (a break 
in the marble?) scalloped into this unusual shape. Without extracting the frag- 
ment from the plaster into which it is walled, there is little chance of reaching 
a firm conclusion between these two alternatives. 

What is the date of this piece? Le Blant, who was the first to set the Aquitanian 
series of sarcophagi within the larger framework of the sculpture of late antique 
and early medieval Gaul, was content to ascribe them in general terms to the 
period between the fifth and seventh centuries. It is when we try to narrow the 
chronology down within these broad limits that we reach controversial ground. 
There are two quite distinct possibilities. The one is that proposed by the writer 
some twenty years ago,* namely that the Aquitanian sarcophagi are predominantly 
works of the late fifth and early sixth centuries, the formation of the style and a 
great deal of the actual production having taken place during the relatively brief 
period of Visigothic rule in the south-west. This view (at any rate in broad outline) 
seems to be shared by Miss Marian Lawrence, who will shortly be covering the 
same ground in greater detail in the third and final section of her trilogy of studies 
dealing with the late antique sarcophagi of the Latin West.5 Against it must be 


1 J. Hubert, L’Art pré-roman, Paris, 1938, p. 5 
(with previous bibliography); cf. Ward-Perkins, 
P- 9 n. 3. 

* No. 39, Clermont-Ferrand = Le Blant, no. 81, 
pl. xix, 3; no. 51, Manglieu. 

3 Within the Aquitanian series the L-shaped lid 
is restricted to a local group found in the Toulouse— 
Rodez area (Ward-Perkins, p. 106). Also character- 
istic of this group are the use of spirally-fiuted 
columns and the liberal use of figured representatons. 


4 Art. cit. (n. 1). The article was frankly 
exploratory in character. In the matter of chrono- 
logy, more allowance should certainly have been 
made for the possibility of continued production 
by local workshops throughout the sixth century, 
and possibly even into the seventh. 

5 ‘Columnar Sarcophagi in the Latin West’, 
Art Bulletin, xiv (1932), 103-85; the Sarcophagi 
of Ravenna, College Art Association of America, 
1945. Miss Lawrence has a certain number of 
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set the opinion of no less an authority than M. Jean Hubert,! who maintains that 
while some of these 0 may perhaps be as early as the late sixth century, 
the bulk of production belongs undoubtedly to the seventh century, and that they 
are thus essentially Merovingian rather than late antique work. 
M. Hubert’s thesis has recently been followed up and worked out in greater 
detail by his pupil, Mademoiselle Denise Fossard, in the published text of a 
aper which she delivered at the Fifth International Congress of Christian Archaeo- 
faa held at Aix-en-Provence in September 1954.2, Her arguments (and in com- 
menting on them one must remember that they are perforce set out very briefly) 
may be summarized as follows. Although, with the exception of an admittedly 
eccentric example which bears an inscription attributable in terms of its letter- 
forms to the second half of the sixth century,3 none is dated by inscriptions, the 
historical contexts or traditional attributions of a number of pieces clearly imply 
a late date; thus, the abbey of Moissac, which was not founded until 640, contains 
a fine example,‘ and others are associated by tradition with such historical person- 
ages as Drausius, bishop of Soissons (c. 680),5 and Leutadus, bishop of Auch 
(c. 718).6 Secondly, there is a marked stylistic difference between the characteristic 
vine-scroll of these sarcophagi and that which figures on the well-known set of 
marble columns from the church of La Daurade at Toulouse, a building which can 
be dated to the end of the fifth century:7 ‘two so very different versions of the same 
motif could not possibly be contemporary’ (p. 330); or again (p. 332), ‘if the 
columns of La Daurade really belong to the period of Visigothic rule, the sarcophagi 
are certainly later... the earliest examples can hardly be earlier than the beginning 
of the sixth century, and the majority of them can be attributed to the seventh’. 
A third argument, briefly stated but not developed, is that the sarcophagi represent 
a phenomenon parallel to that of the marble capitals that were carved in the south- 
west and widely exported during the sixth century, and still more during the 
seventh. Finally (p. 353), the geographical distribution? is almost exactly comple- 
mentary to that of the Merovingian sarcophagi of central and northern France: 
‘the school of Aquitaine, the geographical complement of these different regional 
schools, is certainly contemporary with them. All alike disappear in the course of 
the eighth century, at the same time as the sarcophagi of Ravenna... . The chrono- 
logy proposed thus finds itself in agreement with that of the general evolution of 
Merovingian art and that of the funerary art of the early Middle Ages.’ 
additions and corrections to make to the check-list 3 Ward-Perkins, no. 87, |Saint-Bertrand-de- 


published by the writer (see also the articles cited 
in nn. I and 2, p. 32, and she will certainly go far 
more deeply than the writer was able to do into the 
date and affinities of the interesting group of Pro- 
ven¢al fifth-century sarcophagi which is one of the 
principal links between the familiar products of the 
late-fourth-century West and this Aquitanian school. 

1 L? Art pré-roman, Paris, 1938. 

2 ‘La Chronologie des sarcophages d’Aquitaine’, 
Actes du V* Congrés International d’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne, Vatican City (Pontifical Institute of 
Christian Archaeology), 1957, pp. 321-33. 


Comminges 1. 
4 Ibid, no. 57 = Le Blant, no. 147, pl. xxxv, I. 
5 Ibid., no. 93 = Le Blant, no. 16, pl. 1v, 1. 
6 Jbid., no. 18 = Le Blant, no. 118, 
7 Hubert, op. cit., p. 5. See also Ward-Perkins, 
p- 90 and n. 3; R. Rey, Anmales du midi, \xi (1949), 


249-74 
See Denise Fossard, ‘Répartition des sarco- 
phages mérovingiens 4 décor en France’, Etudes 
mérovingiennes: Actes des Fournées de Poitiers, Paris, 
1953, pp- 117-26. 
9 Idid., pl. xin. 
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If we examine these arguments in detail, we find that none is really conclusive. 
The first, in particular, is wide open to the objection that it was regular practice 
in the middle ages to reuse the sarcophagi of antiquity; the Aquitanian sarcophagi 
‘by their very numbers offered a ready source of supply, and there is no shred of 
evidence to suggest that the wealthy client of Merovingian times was any more 
particular in this respect than his forefathers had been, or than his descendants 
were after him. The matter has been lucidly and convincingly discussed by Le 
Blant,! and it will be enough here to cite a few of the more telling examples which 
he quotes. Already at the end of the sixth century we find Gregory of Tours 
describing how the body of St. Félix, bishop of Bourges, was buried in a tomb ‘of 
Parian marble’, the antiquity of which is established beyond any reasonable doubt 
by the added detail that its lid was of another material, a mere slab of rough stone;? 
had the sarcophagus been purchased from a contemporary workshop, there is no 
reason whatever why it should not have had a lid of the same marble, nor indeed 
is it likely that such marble would have been described as ‘Parian’, the fine classical 
marble par excellence. Here then, already in the sixth century, we have a clear case 
of what was later certainly common practice. The sarcophagus carved with 
classical figures in which Charlemagne was buried has perished; but drawings and 
fragments have survived of that used to house the remains of Louis the Debonair 
at Metz, and these show it to have been a fine Red Sea sarcophagus of typical 
late-fourth-century Provengal type. The monastery of Saint-Guilhem-le-désert, 
near Aniane (Hérault) was founded early in the ninth century by one of Charle- 
magne’s captains, William Short-nose, duke of Aquitaine, who retired and ended 
his life there. In the church are preserved fragments of two omen traditionally 
those of William himself and of his two daughters, of which the former (recom- 
posed) is a rather debased Aquitanian piece belonging to a group that is particularly 
associated with the Toulouse—Rodez area, while the latter was a good fourth- 
century Provencal piece.t Not even on the lowered chronology proposed by M. 
Hubert and Mlle Fossard can the former be thought to have been made for e 
William. It is quite unquestionably a reused piece,5 and, if the traditional attribu- 
tions are correct, both it and its fellow may very well have been part of a consign- 
ment of marbles and columns which are specifically recorded as having been 
transported from Nimes in 812 on Charlemagne’s orders, for use in the newly- 
founded monastery. One of the finest of the surviving Aquitanian sarcophagi 
is that traditionally ascribed to Saint Drausin (Drausius), bishop of Soissons, who 
died c. 680 and was buried in 686 in the apse of his own foundation, the abbey 
church of Notre Dame de Soissons.? This sarcophagus, which is now in the Louvre, 
M. Hubert and Mlle Fossard claim as evidence for the continued production of 


1 Op. cit., introd., § 1, pp. ii, iii. Museum, New York; Ward-Perkins, no. 92), none 
2 De Gloria Confessorum, cap. 102. of these pieces can have reached this remote site 
3 Le Blant, no. 14. before the foundation of the monastery in the ninth 


* Ward-Perkins, no. 91, Saint-Guilhem-le-désert, century. 
1 = Le Blant, no. 143. 6 Cited by Le Blant, p. 119, n. 1. 

5 Even if the traditional attributions are wrong, 7 Ward-Perkins, no. 93 = Le Blant, no. 16, 
as they may well be (there is a second’ Aquitanian pl. rv, 1. 
fragment from Saint-Guilhem in the Metropolitan 
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the Aquitanian series as late as the end of the seventh century, contrasting it with 
that used in the same church for the burial of Saint Voué, which perished in the 
Revolution, but which is known from drawings to have been an arcaded sarcophagus 
of Provencal type, with a central /abarum and four miracle scenes.! Saint Voué, or 
Vouel (Vodoalus), is a rather shadowy figure, known to us only through a later 
revision of a lost Vita, but it seems that he flourished about the turn of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and died, therefore, perhaps a quarter of a century after 
Saint Drausin. It may be, therefore, as M. Hubert suggests, that it was within 
this brief interval that the supply of Aquitanian sarcophagi ceased, but, if so, one 
has also to admit that circumstance has been unusually kind in preserving the 
record of precisely these two burials. It could equally well be that, just as in the 
case of Saint Félix a century earlier, both alike were examples of the pious reuse 
of objects that had long ceased to be available from any other source. 

The argument that the vine-scroll on these sarcophagi is unlike that of the 
fifth-century columns from the church of La Daurade is no less inconclusive. In 
the first place one may question whether the differences are really as great as 
Mlle Fossard suggests; the relief on the columns is rather higher, and the vestigial 
three-dimensionalism is more strongly marked, but otherwise the conventions 
are not at all dissimilar. In any case, even if the dissimilarities were far greater 
than they are, it would not necessarily follow that the two groups of objects were 
of different dates. A precisely similar argument would lead us to conclude that the 
Conservatori reliefs and the reliefs on the Antonine Column were centuries apart 
in date; and yet we know very well that both were carved within a very few years 
of each other to adorn official monuments, within a mile or so of each other, 
of one and the same person, Marcus Aurelius. The differences in style between 
the Aquitanian sarcophagi and the columns of La Daurade may equally well 
be due to differences of shape, function, and scale, differences which in turn 
no doubt reflect different classical models. Of the decorative motifs which figure 
on the Aquitanian sarcophagi the majority, including the vine-scroll, are classical 
in origin; but the proximate models were probably in all cases local, either imported 
pieces or the products of Gallo-Roman workshops. Of the latter, the most important 
in their influence on the formation of the Aquitanian sarcophagus style were 
undoubtedly the workshops established in the marble-working districts of the 
Pyrenean foothills, the products of which reveal a strong tendency to treat the 
classical motifs which they borrowed in a flat, patternistic style, admirably suited 
to the decoration of individual panels or of larger flat surfaces. The columns of 
La Daurade, on the other hand, are plainly derived from quite a different group 
of objects, the vine-scroll columns that are found widely scattered over Provence 
and the Three Gauls during the second, third, and fourth centuries, a characteristic 
and consistent feature of which is the high, modelled quality of the decorative relief? 


1 Le Blant, no. 15. For Saint Voué, who was kindness of M. Jean Bayet and Mr. Donald 
a monk in Saint Drausin’s foundation of Notre Bullough. mt 
Dame, see Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 8. 2 Papers of the British School at Rome, xv 
Benedicti, iv. 2, pp. 544-50; also Acta Sanctorum, (1950), 28-29. 
i (Feb.), 691-3. I owe these references to the 
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The argument that the case of the sarcophagi is analogous to that of the capitals 
that were widely exported from the marble quarries of south-western France 
during the sixth and seventh centuries is potentially a more positive one, and it is 
a pity that space has not allowed Mlle Fossard to develop it. One is left wondering 
what exactly is the substance of the analogy. The seventh-century capitals! are 
a strangely-assorted lot (embracing, incidentally, divergencies of style far more 
acute than those between the Aquitanian sarcophagi and the columns of La 
Daurade). There are certain features, e.g. the acanthus foliage on a small group 
of capitals found in and near Poitiers,2 which appear to echo the Aquitanian 
sarcophagi; but the immediate impression conveyed is one of an uneasy balance 
between the influence of earlier models, more or less faithfully copied, and that of 
contemporary ‘barbarizing’ tendencies, something very different from the massive 
uniformity of the sarcophagus series. Is there in fact any close chronological link 
between these capitals and the sarcophagi? Or is the resemblance between the two 
distribution patterns significant of anything more than the fact that both were 

roducts of the same quarries and were influenced by the same geographical 

ctors? Once the marble of Greece and Italy ceased to be available, the only 
organized source of supply, other than the despoiling of ancient sites, was in fact 
that of the Pyrenean quarries; and this was as true in the fifth century as it was 
in the sixth and seventh. 

Much the same objection applies to the final argument, that based on the 
complementary character of the distribution patterns of the Aquitanian sarcophagi 
on the one hand and, on the other, the various groups of Merovingian sarcophagi 
that are found in central and northern France. If the two series are in fact con- 
temporary, then of course the combined pattern does make excellent sense as the 
product of two mutually exclusive markets. But it might equally well be explained 
as representing the successive stages of a shift in the social and economic balance 
of what had been Roman Gaul. In the fifth and early sixth century the most 
stable and prosperous of the political units that had emerged from the collapse of 
central Roman authority was undoubtedly the Visigothic kingdom in the south- 
west; the distribution of the sarcophagi coincides very closely with that of the 
territories under Visigothic control; and, although this fact alone is not enough to 
establish their fifth-century date, it is undeniable that the circumstances of the 
time would have been favourable to their production. By the seventh century, on 
the other hand, the political centre of gravity had shifted decisively northwards; 
and in this case there can be no doubt that the distribution of the various Mero- 
vingian groups of sarcophagi does correspond very closely to the political and 
social facts of the day. 

None of the arguments advanced for assigning the, Aquitanian PPE Ne to 
the seventh century is in fact conclusive. The question of date is still wide open; 
and we may reasonably pause to inquire what sort of evidence would be conclusive, 
and whether there is any likelihood of such evidence coming to hand. 

A recent volume of Cahiers archéologiques contains two articles that are devoted 

' Denise Fossard, ‘Les Chapiteaux de marbredu (1947), 69-85. 

VIl* sitcle en Gaule’, Cahiers archtologiques, ii 2 Ibid., pl. vi, 2, 3- 
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almost entirely to the subject of the Aquitanian sarcophagi. The first of these! 
publishes half a dozen hitherto unrecorded fragments from the departments of 
Aude and Pyrénées-Orientales, a useful addition to the already large number of 
pieces that have been recorded from the Mediterranean coastlands. The second 
article? describes the excavations undertaken by M. Jean Boube on an important 
Early Christian site at Martres-Tolosane on the upper Garonne, not far from (and 
doubtless within the former domains of) the great villa of Chiragan. Adquitanian 
sarcophagi had already been recorded from Martres,3 and these can now be seen 
to have come from a chapel, with an attached burial ground, which was established 
at the close of the fourth century within the remains of a destroyed Roman building, 
and which was substantially rebuilt in the early eleventh century. The interest of 
this excavation lies partly in the rich, though fragmentary, series of Aquitanian 
sarcophagi recovered, and partly in the light that it throws on the potentialities and 
difficulties of similar work on other sites. In this particular case the history of the 
building does not seem to have been such as to offer any prospect of distinguishing 
between burials of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries in clear-cut archaeological 
terms. There must, however, be sites where this would be possible. Saint-Bertrand- 
de-Comminges, sacked and deserted in a.p. 586,5 is an example of such a site, 
and had it been more systematically excavated and published we might already 
have most of the required evidence. As it is, we have to be content with the general 
presumption that the several fragments of decorated Aquitanian sarcophagi now 
at St-Bertrand, in the Musée de Comminges, and the three pieces now in the 
neighbouring church of Valcabrére are of the sixth century or earlier. 

What we also learn from the Martres excavations, however, is that it was only 
the humbler pieces that were normally buried, whereas the finer, decorated pieces 
remained above ground in funerary chapels, where they were the inevitable victims 
of the cupidity and the iconoclasm of later generations. Although under certain 
conditions such pieces might have come down to us in a datable context (the 
reuse of broken fragments as building material is an example, offering a clear 
terminus ante quem) it is probably from the systematic study of the simpler, everyday, 
pieces that the most fruitful results may be expected. When do plain coffins of the 
distinctive Aquitanian shape first appear, and when do they go out of use? What 
is their relation to the somewhat similar but more precisely rectangular pieces of 
later medieval practice, or to that otherwise similar form in which the head is 


32 


1 Marcel Durliat, ‘Quelques sarcophages inédits’, 


particularly P. Lavedan, R. Lizop, B. Sapéne, ‘Le 


Cahiers archéologiques, ix (1957), 23-31- 

2 Jean Boube, ‘Les sarcophages paléochretiens 
de Martres-Tolosane’, idid., pp. 33-72. 

3 Ward-Perkins, nos. 52, 53 = Boube, nos. 
XI, XIII. 

* The latest of a rich series of fourth-century 
coins from the classical site is one of Valens; the 
earliest objects from the cemetery are fragments of 
two Italian or Provencal sarcophagi of Carrara 
marble. 

5 Ward-Perkins, pp. 99, 120 and refs. ad /oc.; 


fouilles de Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges (Lugdu- 
num Convenarum)’, Mem. Soc. Arch. du Midi dela 
France, xvii (1929), 46, 52, describing the excava- 
tion of the church, in which were found 30 sarco 
phagi, all of Pyrenean marble; ‘leur forme est 
celle d’une auge, 4 bords le plus souvent évasé 
avec un couvercle 4 double versants tres inclinés. ... 
un seul, trouvé en 1913, porte un décor et une 
inscription. .. .” (= Ward-Perkins no. 87, the 
sarcophagus of Aemiliana). 
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wider than the foot? What are the limiting dates of plain sarcophagi made of local 
marble? In such terms it should no longer be a matter of guesswork to determine 
the relationship of a piece such as the sixth-century sarcophagus of Aemiliana' to 


survivor; Mlle Fossard now believes it to be a precursor of the main series; a third 
possibility, which neither of us seems to have considered, is that it may be a poor 
relation, contemporary with some part of the main decorated series. These are 
important questions, and they are questions to which only careful, scrupulously 
documented excavation and methodical publication can hope to provide a firm 
answer. 
We may note one further point raised by the Martres excavations. Following 
_ the excellent lead given by M. Benoit in the case of the sarcophagi of Provence,? 
M. Boube has been careful to distinguish the materials of which his sarcophagi 
are made. Except for two early imported pieces, all are of local Pyrenean marble, 
the majority from the well-known Saint-Béat quarries, although there are some also 
from the quarries of Sost (Hautes-Pyrénées) and Arguenos (Haute-Garonne). 
In one case3 the lid and body, though of identical workmanship, are of different 
marbles, from which M. Boube argues, no doubt correctly, that, although for 
economy of transport the sarcophagi were probably roughed out at the quarries, 
the carving of the ornament was done in local workshops. This observation opens 
up interesting possibilities of identifying other such workshops, wep in 
the later stages of production, when the centralization of the earli 


ier stages (to 
_ which the broad stylistic and iconographic uniformity of the main series bears 
eloquent witness) may well have given place to a rather looser organization, bound 
_ together by a common artistic tradition but capable of considerable local individu- 
ality. It is interesting to observe that this is very much the picture conveyed by the 
_ seventh-century capitals already referred to, except that in the case of the capitals 
there was no broadly established earlier tradition to serve as a unifying force, the 
thaterial alone being common to the series as a whole. 

One thing is certain. Whether the Aquitanian sarcophagi were carved at the 
quarries, or whether they were shipped rough and carved at a number of independent 
centres, the actual production and transport of the massive coffin-shaped blocks 
was an undertaking implying an assured tradition of craftsmanship and a very 
considerable degree of commercial organization. Like the sarcophagi themselves, 
the quarrying tradition was an inheritance from classical times. For over two 
centuries Gaul had been content to import the marble for its luxury sarcophagi 
from Luni (Carrara) and Proconnesus (Marmara) and occasionally from Attica; 
but although an increasing amount of the finished carving was done locally, at 
Arles and elsewhere, it was not until the fourth century that, by a process of com- 
mercial devolution familiar in other commodities,* the Gaulish marble-yards began 


' See p. 32 n. 1. sarcophagus (no. III), with a figure in an attitude 
* F. Benoit, Sarcophages paléochrétiens d’Arles et _ of prayer barely roughed out, does not belong to the 
de Marseille (Supplément & Gallia, v), 1954, Aquitanian series. 
PP- 7-9. 6 e.g. fine silver ware, Arretine pottery, etc. 
* Boube, no XXI. An unpublished Christian 


the rest of the series. The writer, twenty years ago, took it to be a late, derivative . 
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to turn to local sources of supply and to exploit the Pyrenean quarries. The 
marble of Saint-Béat begins to make its appearance, not only in a number of local 
sarcophagi, but also as a substitute for Proconnesian and Italian marble in the 
workshops of Arles.! This implies exploitation on a very considerable scale, and 
we cannot doubt that just as, centuries.earlier, skilled workmen had been imported 
from Greece to open up the Luni quarries, so those of Saint-Béat drew on the ex. 
perience and copied the methods of their Italian rivals. The evidence of con. 


tinuity is there; and to realize what an important factor this continuity of technical 
experience must have been, we have only to remark that, apart from the great 
centres of Proconnesus, Attica, and Luni, only a few of the smaller quarries, such 
as Ephesus and Thasos, dealt in sarcophagi at all, and then only for local use; none 
certainly on so extensive a scale as did the Pyrenean quarries. 

The Aquitanian sarcophagi were the heirs not only to the iconography and the 
decorative motifs of the classical world, but also to its technological achievement, 
The whole complex machinery of production and distribution was not something 
that could be laid aside and taken up again after a lengthy interval. To anyone 
who is prepared to view the marble trade of antiquity as a whole, and in particular 
the sarcophagus trade, the notion of a substantial break between the late classical 
output of. the Pyrenean quarries and that represented by the Aquitanian series is 
unthinkable. Until absolutely conclusive evidence to the contrary is forthcoming 
we can only continue to regard the Aquitanian sarcophagi as the last represents- 


tives of a classical tradition, something altogether different in kind and date as well | 


as merely in material and distribution from the Merovingian sarcophagi of central | 
and northern France. 
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Fragment of a marble sarcophagus-lid at Riom (Puy-de-Déme) 
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A CARVED WOODEN HEAD OF ELIZABETH I 
By M. R. Houmss, F.S.A. 


Ar the north-west corner of Lancaster House, near the ground now concreted for 
acar park, lies a sealed, ruinous, subterranean vault, and in that vault, as in some 
folk-tale about the secrets of the hills, there stands a riderless horse, with an attendant 
in an inner room a few paces away. It is nearly twenty years since he was visible to 
mortal eyes; the last living person known to have seen him is my colleague Mr. 
Arthur Trotman, who tried indeed to move him from his position, but was dis- 
suaded. Not without reason, indeed, for an enemy land-mine had fallen in the 
neighbourhood and caused a considerable degree of damage, including the sub- 
sidence of the entire corner of the building. The sturdy frame of the horse was 
found to be actually supporting the roof and wall of the corridor in which he stood, 
and it was only too likely that further movement might bring down the vaulting on 
him and on those who had ventured to disturb him. Further investigation was dis- 
couraged, rubble and concrete were poured into the crater above, and the vault was 
left sealed and inaccessible beneath the newly created serra firma. . 

But what is the horse, and why was he standing in that incongruous and perhaps 
uncomfortable stall? He is made of plaster, and for many years he supported an 
equestrian oe of Queen Elizabeth I arriving outside the Royal a which 
was on display in the basement of the London Museum until the gradually in- 
creasing number of genuine exhibits left no room for the display of such a large and 
elaborate counterfeit. The horse and his attendant were moved into storage in that 
basement corridor where we presume they still remain, the rider was dismounted, 
disrobed, and to some extent dismembered, her head being put away on a shelf in a 
different part of the Museum. It was not the first time the tableau had undergone 
such an eclipse. Before it came to the Museum it had been shifted from one place 
to another at the Tower, in the course of staying on public exhibition there for 
something over a hundred years, and had eventually arrived at the London Museum 
on loan from the then Office of Works. 

Looking at the official photograph of the tableau as displayed at Lancaster House 
(pl. x2), we may take note of one or two points that are not without a 
One is the position of the horse’s head. Instead of presenting a dignified profile to 
the spectator like the mount of a Colleoni or a Gattamelata, not to mention the other 
horses exhibited in effigy in the Tower itself, this one is turning round to his near 
side and looking downwards, an irregularity made all the more conspicuous by the 
apparent determination of his rider to take no notice of such behaviour. Incident- 

ly, this enables us to see that the horse is wearing an eighteenth- or early nine- 
teenth-century bridle with a small frontal ornament. The attitude might have 
seemed more natural, perhaps, if there had been a figure standing by the animal’s 
flank rather than sitting on its back, and we shall see in due course that there was 
such a figure in the tableau in its earlier manifestation. | . 

The queen’s page next calls for consideration. He is made of plaster, on an iron 
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core that had become only too plainly visible in places when he was last seen. His 
head, face, and hair were all in one piece, his arms were detachable or at least 
movable, and he was bolted to the base on which he stood by means of irons that 
ran up through the soles of his boots. When he was last examined, in November 
1936, his doublet and breeches were found to be dusty and rotten with age and 
long exposure to London air and London smuts, but his jerkin of slashed leather 
(pl. x4) seemed to be in much better condition, and not without interest in itself, 
It was duly removed from the figure, damped, and otherwise discreetly treated with 
a view to reducing its board-like rigidity, and eventually put on exhibition as the 
genuine Elizabethan jerkin that it turned out to be. Moreover, it was found that it 
contained, sewn into its lining, a label giving some interesting and valuable in- 
formation. 

Tower, 25th October 1828, 


A date appears upon the interior of the boots as October 74. It is therefore believed that 
the original dress may have been provided in the year 1774. 
. A new dress for the figure of Queen Elizabeth was furnished at the expense of the Board 
of Ordnance in the year 1827, and a new dress for the page in the year 1828. 

This leather jerkin is believed to be a dress of the time of Queen Elizabeth, was purchased 


at a sale of Antient Armour in the year 1827 and was placed upon the page on the 23rd October 
1828 [pl. xia]. 


The boots may well have been made in 1774, possibly for theatrical purposes, but 
they were obviously not contemporary with the jerkin, and the affairs of the Museum 
and the nation in 1937, 1938, and 1939 afforded no leisure for the complicated 
process of taking down the figure from its base and removing, cleaning, and in- 
vestigating its ee footwear, so it has not been possible to pursue 
that particular line of inquiry. Certain other lines have been followed, however, and 
have proved quite reasonably rewarding. 

First we may consider the appearance of the group when set up at the Tower. 
Various nineteenth-century accounts describe it in some detail, but the only illus- 
tration I have been able to trace is a small wood engraving in Knight’s London, 
published in 1842 and repeated as one of the many illustrations in Knight’s Old 
England a few years later (pl. x10). 

Small in scale as this necessarily is, it yet shows one or two points of difference 
from the tableau as it is remembered at Lancaster House. The queen’s horse, in the 
Knight illustration, is not looking so far to the left as the later picture shows, but 
it seems possible that in depicting the attitude of horse and rider the artist has 
merely been unconsciously influenced by a popular portrait of the young Queen 
Victoria on her favourite mount Theron, and has made his subject conform to this 
impression of Royalty in the saddle. 

The Royal Exchange background, likewise, appears to be associated only with 
the Lancaster House setting of the tableau. At the Tower the scene was.described 
first as representing the famous visit to the troops at Tilbury in 1588. Indeed, the 
earliest accounts describe the figure as clad in the armour worn upon that occasion, 
and by piecing them together we may obtain some sort of impression of the group 
as it appeared before the 1828 redressing mentioned on the label. 
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4. The Queen Elizabeth group as set up in the crypt of the Chapel in the 
White Tower (from Knight’s London) 
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First comes an account in the 1782 edition of 4 Historical Description of the 
Tower of London and its Curiosities, ascribed to one Daniel or David Henry and 
brought out anonymously from the middle of the eighteenth century onwards. 
The room the author has been describing is the building known as the Spanish 
Armoury, which in his day lay to the south-west of the White Tower, and after 
giving an account of the principal arms preserved in it, he goes on as follows: 


At the upper end of the room is a green! canopy, inclosed with Gothic arches and pillars, 
which, when drawn up, presents to view three very striking figures; the first OQ. Elizabeth 
alighting from her horse to go to review her fleet at Ti//bury. She is superbly dressed in the 
armour she had on at the time above-mentioned, with a rich white silk petticoat, curious! 
ornamented with pearls, spangles, &c. Her robe or upper dress is rich crimson sattin, laced with 
gold and fringed. Her hair is finely ornamented with pearls. 

Just by her side stands the second figure, a fine cream coloured horse, his bridle curiously 
ornamented with gilt metal; the saddle covered with crimson velvet, laced also with gold and 
fringed. 

At the head of the horse stands the third figure, a page holding the bridle with his left hand, 
and the queen’s helmet with a plume of white feathers thereon in his right. This page is dressed 
in a silk snuff-coloured garment lined with blue, with a blue silk sash fringed with gold, 
according to the fashion of that time. The whole together makes a most elegant appearance.” 


We can imagine that the attitude of the horse would have been very well suited to 
a figure supposed to be just that moment dismounted. Indeed, when we consider the 
description of the queen’s attire one might almost put it down to natural curiosity on 
the part of the animal. The phrasing suggests that the ‘rich crimson sattin’ upper 
garment was an open robe worn over the armour like the open surcoat worn over a 
breastplate by Garrick, Kemble, and their successors when representing Royalty 
in Arms in the person of Richard III at Bosworth Field (pl. xc). 

Lambert’s History and Survey of London in 18063 and the Rev. Joseph Nightin- 
gale in his Description of the City of London in 181 5+ describe the group in almost the 
same terms, and John Bayley’s History of the Towers mentions that ‘a clever repre- 
sentation of queen Elizabeth as she is supposed to have appeared, reviewing her 
troops at Tilbury camp, occupies the upper part of the room’, which is innocuous 
en but comment is becoming critical by 1823, when an enterprising journalist 
called Byerley collaborated with a friend to publish a series of volumes under the 
Buse of two fictitious ‘Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Benger’ called 

euben and Sholto Percy. The Percy Anecdotes, though forgotten now, had earned 
in their day the emphatic praise of Byron; The Percy Histories devoted their three 
volumes to London, and in the second one occurs a passage of unexpectedly sharp— 
and accurate—criticism. 


But then there is Queen Elizabeth, in the very armour, we are told, which she wore when she 
rode on a steed, richly caparisoned, to review her forces at Tilbury Fort. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the correctness of this statement, there is not the slightest evidence of Her Majesty 
having worn armour on this memorable occasion; and it further appears, that the fluted breast 
* So in the 1782 text, but the word ‘green’ 3 Lambert, iv, 102. 

changes to ‘great’ in later editions. + Nightingale, p. 663. 
2 Op. cit., p. 32. 5 Bayley, ii, 265. 
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plate, and the garde-de-reine, in which her figure is now environed, belonged to her father, 
and that they could not have been worn in a sitting posture; and the armour for her arms is of 
the time of Charles the First.! 


Here is detailed comment indeed, and we may wonder for a moment how Mr, 
Byerley got up such a knowledge of armour at that date, and why he seems to have 
made so little use of it elsewhere. The answer is provided in the following year, and 
suggests that he had been listening to an expert and doing a little discreet brain- 

icking, for the year 1824 saw the first appearance of a famous work, Dr. Samuel 
ush Meyrick’s Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour. This great book may be out- 
moded now, in the light of the work done by later historians of armour, not the least 
of them being our own past President Sir James Mann, but their work was made 
possible by the vigorous and courageous pioneering of Meyrick, who fought 
raed single-handed against the combined forces of prejudice and ignorance, 
is treatment of the figure under consideration is a masterpiece of blended scholar- 
ship and tact. First, in a footnote to a passage mentioning the existence of but one 
harness in the Tower with a skirt of laminated bell form, he mentions, quite 
incidentally, that 


. . . that one has been whimsically divided: the breast plate and gard de reine, on which is 
engraved the red and white rose, are put on the figure of Queen Elizabeth, the other pieces 
are nailed upon different parts of the walls,” 


while later passages are gravely critical but without scorn. 


In the Spanish Armoury, Queen Elizabeth has a fluted breast-plate of the time of Henry 
VIII, below which is a piece of armour that, without minute attention, it is impossible to 
understand; it covers the abdomen, and on inspection, proves to be the garde-de-reine belong- 
ing to the breast-plate, being part of the suit worn by Henry VIII at the Battle of the Spurs 
and such as occurs in the painting of that event at the apartments of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. ‘The armour for her arms is of Charles the First’s time, and the helmet held by the 
page of that of Edward VI, and of an elegant shape. 


Here at last is someone who describes the figure’s armour clearly enough for it 
to be identified. The combination of fluted breastplate and metal skirt engraved 
with Tudor roses establishes it as the ‘tonlet’ suit for fighting on foot, made for 
Henry VIII and still preserved in the Tower Armouries (pl. x11d), though only 
recently complete, since it was only a few years ago that Sir James Mann found the 
legs belonging to it in a collection in the provinces and succeeded in bringing them 
back on loan to their appropriate body. The helmet that goes with the suit is en- 
graved with the collar of the Garter about its neck, and may well have been the one 
carried by the page in the tableau. John Hewitt, a quarter of a century later, 
describes the armour as 


° The Percy Histories: London, ii, 245. led the late C. J. ffoulkes to make, and to ascribe 


2 Meyrick, Critical Enquiry into Antient Arms to Meyrick, the unfounded statement that the 
and Armour, ii, 242 n. skirt of lames had been put on the figure upside- 


3 Meyrick, op. cit. iii, 132, 135. It was pre- down and the breastplate was of inferior quality 
sumably a vague recollection of this passage that (The Armouries of The Tower of London, i, 8). 
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chiefly remarkable for the deep skirt of hoop-like tassets, an arrangement very rare in the 16th 
century.... The frequent repetition of royal devices throughout the suit, which is one of the 
old Tower stores, scarcely leaves a doubt that this harness was worn by Henry VIII.! 


This information may give us a clue to the attitude of those who set up the group 
in the first instance. We know from eighteenth-century Guides to London that by 
the middle of the century, at any rate, there was a line of armed figures exhibited to 
the public as representing the Kings of England in the actual armour they had worn. 
The discovery of a suit with what looks like a steel petticoat about its loins, and the 
Garter Collar engraved about its neck, would fit in with a good many people’s ideas 
of history. It had the Garter, so it must be royal, or at least noble; it had skirts of 
akind, so it must be feminine. Armour, royalty, and femininity could be combined 
only in the figure of Elizabeth at Tilbury, so Elizabeth at Tilbury it must be. The 
slight mistake about the sex of the wearer is not without parallel elsewhere; Sir 
James Mann, some years ago, reminded us of an exhibit in the Museo Civico at 
Bologna, where the generous curves of a globose Italian breastplate (pl. x11) had 
led the Museum authorities to display it on'a woman’s figure.” 

This, then, was the state of the group when Meyrick’s book came out. He had 
the great gift of being able to point out other people’s mistakes without becoming 
either priggish or disagreeable, and that gift brought him a reward in the shape of a 
task that was unpaid, laborious, and none the less welcome, namely permission to 
undertake the complete rearrangement of the Armoury that he had so vg 
criticized. A new Horse Armoury was built in 1825 on the south side of the White 
Tower, and in the succeeding years the display was drastically revised. Certain old 
traditions and old prejudices appear to have died hard, and he was obliged to re- 
tain the Line of Kings, which had | begun in the old days with William the Conqueror 
dressed in Elizabethan armour. Meyrick would not go back farther than Edward I, 
whom he attired in a suit ‘fabricated from portions of ancient chain mail’, as Britton 
and Brayley put it in their Memoirs of the Tower, and though he was required by 
those in authority to put a name to every one of the mounted figures, he restricted 
the attributions, for the most part, to the great figures of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, so that they were more or less appropriate to their armour. 

This, then, is the story lying behind that simple sentence in the lining of the 
jerkin, ‘A new dress for the figure of Queen Elizabeth was furnished at the expense 
of the Board of Ordnance in the year 1827’. A few fragments of the figure’s dress 
are still preserved, and the gold lace on them resembles that worn on the coronation 
garments of George IV in 1821 and Queen Victoria in 18 38, so it may be conjectured 
that they form part, at least, of the dress ‘furnished at the expense of the Board of 
Ordnance’ in 1827. We may assume that in the Spanish Armoury, as in the Horse 
Armoury the year before, Tradition went hand in hand with Reform, and though 
Dr. Meyrick was welcome to make such alterations of dress and armour as he thought 
fit, there must still be a line of named and armed horsemen in the one Armoury and 
an Armada tableau in the other. Still, by 1830 he was able to write a few lines of 


; * Hewitt, Oficial Catalogue to the Tower Armour- 2 Archaeologia, \xxix, 226. 
1859, p. 11. 
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tactful triumph in the introduction to the Catalogue Raisonné of the armour at 
Goodrich Court. 


The fabrication of Queen Elizabeth’s having worn armour at Tilbury is of very modern 
date, and the dressing of her effigy at the Tower in some that had belonged to her father, an 
act within the memory of some who are now living, but the falsehood was too glaring to be 
permanent.! 


Meyrick received a knighthood for his work at the Tower, and Brayley’s 
Londiniana shows how he compromised between the requirements of authority and 
the claims of his antiquarian instincts. Elizabeth is now ‘with her horse and page, 
standing near the entrance of an elegant tent, clothed in splendid robes, in exact 
accordance with the dress in which she returned thanks at St. Paul’s for the signal 
deliverance of her kingdom from the Jnvincible yet defeated Armada’.? Similarly, 
when Britton and Brayley published their work on the Tower, they wrote: 


Within the tent is a spirited figure of Queen Elizabeth, seated on a cream-coloured horse, 
held by a page, in the supposed act of addressing her assembled troops, at Tilbury. This 
princess was formerly represented as standing near the entrance of the tent, and partly vested with 
armour; but of late years, both her attitude and her dress have been altered, and she is now 
arrayed in imitation of the splendid habiliments in which she rode to St. Paul’s.3 


The same writers mention the inappropriateness of the name ‘Spanish Armoury’ 
for this part of the collection, and say 


There is a strong probability that it will very soon receive a more appropriate name, that 
of Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, 


and by the time Knight’s London came out in 1842, it had acquired not only a new 
name but a new location, being now displayed in the crypt of St. John’s Chapel in the 
White Tower, as illustrated in the engraving. 

Here, he says: 


.. . the presiding genius of the place appears in all her majesty, Queen Elizabeth herself, in 
costume similar to that which she is supposed to have worn when she went in procession to 
St. Paul’s to celebrate the defeat of the Armada. 


By the time of the Great Exhibition, he is rather more critical, mentioning in his 
Cyclopaedia of London that on this occasion ‘she certainly did not go on horseback, 
but in a triumphal car’. 

Thenceforward, the figure may be said to have had rather a poor Press. Cruch- 
ley’s Guide to London, in 1862, is non-committal, saying that ‘at the further end of 
the apartment is a figure representing Queen Elizabeth mounted on a carved horse. 
Her dress is imitated from an old painting. She is attended by her page’,5 while in 
1878 that somewhat caustic writer Mr. Augustus Hare was discourteous enough to 
write her off with the sentence ‘The Armoury is closed by a ludicrous figure of 


? Meyrick and Skelton, Engraved I/lustrations of London, 1830. 

Antient Arms and Armour, pp. v and vi. * Charles Knight, London, ii, 278. 
2 Brayley, i, 116. 5 Cruchley’s New Guide ro London, p. 303. 
3 Britton and Brayley, Memoirs of the Tower of 
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Elizabeth on horseback, as she is waeeens to have appeared at Tilbury Fort.’! 
After that, it is hardly surprising to find that Mr. Arthur Poyser in 1908 spoke 
of the figure as ‘removed to a dark corner of the crypt of St. John’s Chapel’.2 But 
so far from being ‘removed’ to the ore of St. John’s Chapel, it is doubtful whether 
she had ever left it for long. It is a likelier conjecture that when the Spanish Arms, as 
they used to be called, were removed to better quarters in the White Tower, the 
queen had gone with them for a while, only to be sent back muchas she was left on the 
shelf—quite literally, as far as her head was concerned—when the London Museum 
in its turn put her into store. 

Even on the shelf, in a cardboard box, the head showed a certain quality of 
craftsmanship (pl. x1114), and when the Museum proposed to celebrate the quater- 
centenary of Elizabeth’s accession by a small temporary exhibition, it was got out 
and examined with a view to using it as a medium for the display of some of the 
amethyst hair-ornaments from the Cheapside Hoard. Its somewhat stark appear- 
ance was modified by the addition of a wig and a ruff (pl. x1va), and for some months 
it formed an effective centre-piece to the exhibition. The process of cleaning and 
adorning it for display had incidentally drawn attention still more closely to the 
unexpectedly high quality of the carving, and to the fact that the face had been dras- 
tically repainted at some time or other with a lower forehead-line than the one origin- 
ally intended (pl. x111¢), which approximated much more closely to the high forehead 
seen in so many portraits of Elizabeth. The scalp was badly pitted with the marks 
of nails with which the hair and head-dress had been fixed to it in the past, the wooden 
ears were found to be pierced for ear-rings, and lower down, at the sides of the 
neck, were two inset pieces of sheet lead, painted to match the rest of the head and 
helping to keep it steady when in an erect position. 

The paint on the face had come away in one or two places, revealing an unex- 
pectedly smooth, well-preserved ground colour beneath, and it was decided to 
subject the whole head to treatment, when the exhibition was over, with a view to 
revealing more of this under-coating if it could be exposed. That has now been 
done, with results that will be seen to arouse still more interesting conjectures. 

Here, once again, Mr. Trotman comes into the picture. The responsibility for 
recommending and carrying out the most suitable form of treatment rested with 
him as our master craftsman, and the credit for the achievement must be his like- 
wise. Ordinary solvents, it was felt, might soften not only the surface paint but, 
very possibly, the earlier coat beneath, and it was decided accordingly, to employ the 
laborious but more efficacious method of chipping away the top layer of paint by 
hand. The results by far surpassed expectation (pl. x111d). The head had been painted 
originally with much greater care, skill, and delicacy than had been employed for 
the repaint; traces of green eye-shadow are visible under the brows, and of carmine 
under the lower lids, while the cheeks have a colour that looks as fresh as if it had 
been laid on this afternoon. In addition, the removal of the thick layer of later 
paint had revealed unexpected delicacy of handling in the carving itself. There is 
even a slight suggestion of a wrinkle here and there, such as the faint line from the 
nostril to the corner of the mouth. Indeed, one may wonder at first sight why it was 

* A.C. J. Hare, Walks in London, i, 389. 2 Arthur Poyser, The Tower of London, p. 113- 
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thought necessary to repaint the face at all, if the underlying complexion was in 
such fresh and fine condition. The answer is, most probably, that it was looki 
very different at the time of the repainting, and that that peach-bloom complexion 
must have become gradually obscured by layers of slowly accumulating dirt, 
which could not be removed but might be concealed by a new coat of paint. Now, 
the dry removal of that paint has brought off the dirt inside it, and left the original 
colouring that lay hidden beneath. 

The high standard of the workmanship in general arouses a natural curiosity 
about the maker, and indeed the date, of this extraordinary head. It is of wood, not 
plaster like the page and the horse that made up the group. It differs considerably 
from the ordinary carved heads on the armour-dummies at the Tower, even the 
fine specimens like the head of Charles II by Grinling Gibbons. For one thing, it 
has ears, which the Gibbons head lacks. For another, it has marked resemblances to 
a series of other heads elsewhere, namely the portrait heads on the wooden funeral 
effigies in Westminster Abbey. Papers have been read in these rooms on the subject 
of these memorials, fifty years ago by Sir William St. John Hope and in our own time 
by our Fellows Mr. Tanner and the late Mr. Howgrave-Graham, and the informa- 
tion supplied by all three scholars has been of the greatest help in the present in- 
vestigation, and has provided some highly significant points of comparison. The 
deepest indebtedness must be expressed to the example, assistance, and encourage- 
ment of Mr. Howgrave-Graham in particular. His work at the abbey is known to 
all, and the last act of scholarship in his long and well-filled life was to read this 
paper in draft form and to examine and approve the newly cleaned head that we 
are considering. 

Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s own careful removal of the grime of centuries from 
the Westminster heads has revealed that much of the original colouring has lain, 
preserved but unrecognized, beneath a-protective coating of dirt, and certain of the 
heads cleaned by him show a marked resemblance in technique to the example 
before us now. That made for Elizabeth of York, for instance, the consort of 
Henry VII, had a mask carved separately and fixed to a head made of a different 
wood, just as we have here. The smooth ivory-like quality of the paint, and the 
touches of carmine under the eyes, show a similar resemblance, and have little in 
common with the eighteenth century, the supposed period of most of the Tower 
figures. Closer still, however, is the resemblance to the effigy made for another 
queen, Anne of Denmark, consort of James I. Here we can see the mask-like face, 
the careful treatment of the ears and the unusually fine shaping of the bridge of the 
nose as features common to both heads, and Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s cleaning of 
the Anne of Denmark head and bust has brought out a really phenomenal re- 
semblance in technique between the two. 

Now we know quite a lot about the funeral efigy of Anne of Denmark. It was 
made in 1619, the carver was Maximilian Colte and the painter was John de Critz, 
and they are both mentioned by name in the schedule of funeral expenses. Over 
twelve years before, that same Maximilian Colte had been commissioned to carve 
the splendid tomb of Elizabeth I in the ambulatory of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
and John de Critz had been employed to do certain unspecified painting work about 
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the tomb. When Elizabeth was buried, earlier still, a funeral effigy was naturally 
called for, to lie in state upon her coffin and to be carried with it to Westminster, and 
this efigy was supplied by one John Colte, who is credited, on no more evidence 
than this, with having been the carver of it. But there is no evidence or suggestion 
that he was anything of the sort; the entry in the Public Record Office! says that he 
was paid {10 ‘for y* Image repsenting hir Late Maiestie w‘* diverse other things’— 
a pair of corsets, a pair of drawers, bombast to stuff them out, a pair of lasts for the 
feet, and so on—all the materials for the main body of the dummy, which was 
dressed by William Jones the queen’s tailor in a robe of crimson satin and a coif and 
slippers of cloth of gold. Possibly the business was carried on in John’s name in 
those days, but he is not known as a sculptor, whereas Maximilian was employed, 
as we have seen, to make the marble effigy that was completed in 1608, as well as 
the wooden heads of Anne of Denmark in 1619 and James I himself in 1625. 

A curious leaden head, now at Penshurst, was exhibited to our Society in 1913 
by Sir Laurence Weaver, who pointed out that it bore a close resemblance in many 
respects, though admittedly not in all, to Colte’s marble effigy, and might con- 
ceivably be a casting of a preliminary model in clay. The bright colouring of the 
wooden head concentrates the high-lights in such very different places that it is 
easy to overlook the fact that the carver has indicated the hollowing of the cheek 
and the lines of the chin and jaw, though stopping short of the tight-lipped sternness 
of the monument. The soft lead is inclined to blur the sharpness of the outlines, but 
the profile of the marble effigy itself is precisely that of the wooden head from the 
Tower, and we may justifiably suggest that the resemblance is closer than that between 
two portraits of the same person, for the reason that they are in fact two portraits 
of the same person carried out by the same hand. It is possible that we are consider- 
ing the actual head supplied in 1603 by John Colte, and probably carved by Maxi- 
milian Colte and painted by John de Critz, for the life-like effigy that was carried in 
state to Westminster on the lid of Elizabeth’s coffin (pl. x1vd). 

When we compare it in detail with the Anne of Denmark head, which is the 
acknowledged work of Colte and de Critz, we find that the shading of blue-green 
ground-colour under the jaw, the coarse brushwork at the back of the neck, where it 
would be normally invisible, and the deep cuts at the sides, where the head fits in 
between the supporting uprights on the shoulders, are all to be found in the work of 
those two artists on the jater head of King James’s queen. The sidelong glance 
of the eyes is not what one would expect to find ina recumbent effigy, but the Anne of 
Denmark head has a similar though less pronounced inclination in the other direc- 
tion. Moreover, it is to be observed that the eyelids of our head are carved as if the 
eyes were looking to the front, suggesting that the present position of the eyes is 
the result of repainting. Ifso, this is the only part of the head from which the original 
paint was removed before the later coating was laid on, and arouses the suspicion 
that it may have been done by the painter himself in 1606 when an impending 
visit from the King of Denmark led to the renovation of the wooden figures ‘with 
robes, painting and other attire’.2 Little would have to be done to this, the most 
_* Lord Chamberlain’s Records, series I, vol. 554,  % Order Book (Pells) 1607-8, f. 10, cited in 
cited in Archacologia, \x, 553. Archaeologia, \x, 567. 
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recent figure, beyond altering its glance to correspond with the majority of the 
portraits, and the original painter himself is the one man who would be likeliest to 
strip off the old paint before putting on the new. 

With the middle of the century, and the occupation of the abbey by parliamen- 
tary troops, all these relics of royalty would appear to have been relegated to a cup- 
board with their fellows in what grew to be called the ‘Ragged Regiment’. Tom 
Brown’s Amusements Serious and Comical, early in the eighteenth century, dis- 
respectfully refers to “Good Queen Bess, with the remnants of an old dirty ruff and 
nothing to cover her majesty’s nakedness’, but George Vertue, who saw the remains 
of the effigy in 1725, mentions it as ‘cutt in wood, ancient, a little wrinkley her 
face, tho the truest countenance of her face’, which is admittedly rather discourag- 
ing in view of the very slight wrinkles on the head we have here. One would have 
expected something more like the profile of the fragmentary Elizabethan trial-piece 
in the British Museum, which fits in much better with Vertue’s phrase. On the 
other hand, the wrinkles Vertue saw may have been due to shrivelling of the surface- 
varnish, while it is unquestionable that the face of this carved head belongs to a 
associated, as our Fellow Mr. Piper has pointed out, ‘with the Anglo-Flemish 
manner of Gheeraedts, like the Ditchley whole-length . . . long and gaunt with 
indubitable age, although smoothed out no doubt by the painter’s brush’.! Though 
it is far from certain just what portraits of Elizabeth Gheeraedts actually did, if 
indeed he did any at all, that Anglo-Flemish school associated with his name can 
reckon both Colte and de Critz among its members, for two sisters of John de 
Critz married Mark Gheeraedts and his son, the one sister becoming the step- 
mother-in-law of the other, while Colte appears to have married the daughter of 
one of them. We have before us, then, an idealized Elizabeth of a type associated 
with the name of one Anglo-Flemish artist, carved in the manner of a sculptor who 
was connected with him by marriage and coloured in the manner of a painter who 
was similarly connected. It is at least a striking coincidence, if it is nothing more. 

Then, in 1760, the ‘Gentlemen of the Choir’ requested, and obtained, permission 
to set up a wax effigy of Queen Elizabeth at their own expense to celebrate the 
bicentenary of her foundation of the Collegiate Church of Westminster. That 
effigy is still to be seen in the Abbey Museum, and celebrates its own bicentenary 
next year, but it savours of the mid-eighteenth century rather than the early seven- 
teenth, though its waxen face is supposed to be a cast of the marble on the tomb. 
It has been carefully cleaned of late years, and greatly improved in appearance, but 
still its profile lacks the determination of the marble or the lead. Meanwhile, the 
abbey has no further record of the carved wooden queen that it had supplanted. 
The funeral effigies, and the other waxworks exhibited beside them, were not 
treated with very great respect; at one time in the nineteenth century they were no 
longer exhibited, as the display was beginning to be considered rather rie and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, for one, was heartily glad when it was discontinued. As for their 
battered predecessors, these had long been discredited, and were not taken very 
seriously even when the indefatigable Sir Benjamin Stone added them to his numet- 
ous photographic ‘subjects’ in and about the Palace of Westminster. They were 

David Piper, The English Face, 1957, p. 71. 
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still enumerated—for a long time the head of Anne of Bohemia, the oldest woman’s 
portrait of them all, appears to have been taken for that of Henry V—but it is 
noteworthy that even in these lists, as soon as the waxen Elizabeth appears the 
wooden one drops out of the roll-call of the Ragged Regiment. 

What had happened to it? It would hardly be destroyed or mislaid. There was 
a tradition that the body of the old effigy became the framework of the new one, but 
the head of the latter is of wax on a base of plaster, not wood at all. The head that 
had been superseded in 1760, however, might be sold or given away if anyone else 
had a use for it, and we may seriously wonder, on stylistic grounds alone, whether 
it was not from this source that the Tower obtained its wooden portrait, in 1774 or 
thereabouts, to go with the plaster horse and the plaster page. If so, this is the 
very likeness that lay, robed in crimson satin, on the old queen’s hearse, and may be 
considered a portrait-statue of some historic interest; in any event, its cleaning has 
revealed it as an object of unexpected beauty, even if it remains to the end as 
enigmatic as Elizabeth herself. 
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A HABERGEON OF WESTWALE 
By Wi.uram Rerp, F.S.A. Scor. and E. Martin Buresss, F.S.A, 


I, THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF THE SHIRT 
By Wituram Rerp, F.S.A. Scor. 


In May 1957 a mail shirt of quite exceptional quality was acquired for the Tower 
of London Armouries.! The purchase was made through Master Sergeant G, A. 
Gordon, a member of the United States Army serving in Germany, who was good 
enough to draw the writer’s attention to the shirt and subsequently to arrange for 
it to be sent to the Tower for examination. 

On its arrival it was lightly brushed and a preliminary inspection revealed that 
under some superficial rust the shirt was in perfect condition. The original metal 
surface remained to the extent that the scratch marks left by the wire-drawer's 
block were still in evidence. Also visible were the two inscribed rings of brass 
which had attracted Mr. Gordon’s attention when the shirt lay in the shop of an 
antique dealer in Frankfurt. In addition, cleaning revealed a third brass ring under 
the right armpit. Before further cleaning these three rings were carefully wrapped 
with cloth to protect them from the metal-to-metal friction which was to remove 
the rust from the shirt as it was rolled in a revolving drum. After treatment by this 
traditional method the shirt was again brushed and the brass rings individually 
cleaned to reveal their inscriptions: 

Ring 1: dertolt vor parte (pl. xva and 4). 

Ring 2: #0 isrenloen (pl. xva and 3). 

Ring 3: A group of three barely decipherable symbols three times repeated 

between small rosettes (pl. xvc). 
Until the cleaning was completed and the inscriptions fully interpreted it was not 
possible to date the shirt by its internal evidence, but a reasonable similarity to 
another, datable shirt suggested that it be placed about the end of the fourteenth 
century. In the Zeughaus, Berlin, there was a mail shirt, unfortunately missing 
since 1945, which was identified as the work of Heinrich Hoher, mailmaker 
(Sarwircher) of Nuremberg between 1370 and 1429.2, Hoher’s method of signing 
his products with two brass rings is similar to that used on the Bertolt shirt; the 
shirts also have the common feature of a truncated, triangular breech defence. 
If one presumes the design of mail to have followed a parallel course in Iserlohn 
and Nuremberg, it seems safe to consider the shirts as approximately coeval. No 
other datable shirt with strong similarities to that under consideration has been 
recorded. Further research was based on the considerable corpus of evidence 
revealed by the brass rings as related to manuscript data. Thanks to invaluable 
help received from Dr. Adolph Bach and Dr. Fritz Kuhn it has been possible to 


1 Inventory Number ITI—1320. historische Waffenkunde (Neue Folge), Band 3 
2 Walther Rose, ‘Behérdliche Beschau-, Sar- Heft 5, Dec. 1929. 
wircher- und Eigentiimermarken’, Zeitschrift fir 
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trace the name of the maker in the documents concerning Iserlohn published by 
Dr. Wilhelm Schulte in his masterly history of the city. 

The first appearance of the name Bertholde vor der porten is among the four 
ignatures on an alliance dated 24th March 1391, between Graf Englebert III 
of Mark and the city of Dortmund.? The next mention occurs in an interesting 
document of 8th March 1394.3 In this the citizen Bertolde vor der jc is granted 
the use of the mill belonging to Graf Dietrich in consideration of his lord havin 
the right to dismantle the weir in front of his rodlen (pl. xva). The adoption of 
water power for wire-drawing has been attributed to one Rudolph of Nuremberg 
¢. 1350, about the same date the wire-maker begins to be called a drawer rather 
than a smith. The machinery used was probably similar in all but minor details 
to that shown by Angerstein in his diary sketches made in Iserlohn about 1750.4 
The buildings almost certainly resembled the Nuremberg wire-drawing mill in 
Direr’s water colour of 1489;5 together they formed the rod/en indicated by the 
contract. Two interesting phrases occur in the document; in the first Bertolt is 
referred toas vor der porten but the situation of his workshop is given moreaccurately 
as vor der west parten, the Westertor of modern Iserlohn. The second is the use 
of the phrase van alders which indicates that the trade of wire-drawer had been 
carried on by the family at that place for some considerable time. Documentary 
evidence confirms that armour-making was Iserlohn’s earliest industry and possibly 
as early as 12 52, certainly by 1396, the armourers were incorporated into a Panzer- 
gilde and had adopted as their patron Saint Pancras, patron saint of the ancient 
parish church and of the town. 

The third time that Bertolt appears is as one of four signatories to a further 
alliance, dated 26th May 1400, with the city of Dortmund, this time contracted 
by Graf Adolph II of Cleve and Mark together with his brother Gerhard von 
Cleve. The alliance served only as a temporary buffer to the events leading up to 
the ultimate mention of the mail-maker’s family. This occurs in an account of the 
ravages suffered by more than one hundred citizens of Iserlohn at the hands of the 
mercenaries of Cologne during the so-called Soester Fehde of 1447.7 Dated rst 
March 1448, the account shows that the greatest damage to the property of any 
citizen was to that of Bertolde vor der parten ind syner moder on 4th September 
1447. Recorded as two hundred Rhenish guilders, it amounted to more than one- 
fifth of the total for the entire town. Mention of Bertolt and his mother presumably 
means that Bertolt senior was dead at the date of the statement. 

Sir John Smythe, writing in his Certain Discourses, relates how ‘at Terouenne, 
Monsieur de Plessis, lifting his sword to strike, was with an arrow shot at the arm- 
hole through his gusset of maile and there slaine’. Many others must have suffered 
a similar fate from lance, sword, halberd, and pike thrusts, as well as from arrows, 

* Iserlohn—Die Geschichte einer Stadt, \serlohn, trierna i Arboga, Stockholm, 1939, pp. 145-7- 
1938-9. 5 In the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, illustrated 

* Dortmunder Urkundenbuch, ed, Karl Ribel, by Meyerson, op. cit., p. 143. 

1881, ii, no. 262. 6 Karl Rabel, of. cit., ii, no. 1040. 

> Staatsarchiv Diisseldorf: MS. A. IV, No. 1, 7 Staatsarchiv Diisseldorf: Cleve Mark, Verhalt- 
£52 b. nis zu Kurkéln, xxii, no. 29, Bl. 30. 

* Illustrated in Ake Meyerson’s Vapen Indus- 
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so it is no surprise that Professor Francis Wormald has confirmed that the third 
brass ring, under the right arm, is of talismanic significance. Each of the stamped 
marks represents either a letter M or the monogram AN to indicate Maria or Au 
Maria. The repetition of the mark nine times is probably a form of the Angelus 
although it does not correspond directly with any modern dondieuserie. It is also 
likely that each of the rosettes between the groups of letters stands for three rings 
on the Angelus bell. 

Analagous to this form of amulet are the finger rings with similar inscriptions 
which were popular in medieval Europe. These occasionally bore monogram 
inscriptions as well as more extensive groups of letters and names. The marathon 
maria—caspar—melchior—balthasar occurs on more than one surviving example. A 
further parallel is found in the religious inscriptions which occur on armour, 
weapons, and saddles. The R. L. Scott Collection, now in the Glasgow Art 
Gallery and Museum, includes a saddle veneered with polished stag antler, the 
pommel and bow inscribed in Gothic minuscle with the letters am repeated. On 
the superb mid-fifteenth-century Milanese armour from Schloss Churburg in the 
same collection the pauldrons are punched, right and left respectively, with the 
words AVE MARIA and AVE DNE (ave domine). Numerous other examples of 
inscriptions of this nature could be quoted in considerable variety. 

It is interesting to note that this third ring is not worked into the fabric of the 
shirt but appears to have been added at some time after the shirt was completed. 
In addition, the ring is of a different form to those on which the name and town of 
the maker are recorded. Whilst the name and place rings have been cast, or 
perhaps struck, with the letters in raised relief, the amulet ring has been punched 
with the monogram and the rosettes. The stamping was firm enough to distort 
the metal and the intended letters are almost unidentifiable except, one hopes, to 
the subject of the plea. 

The date of the shirt cannot be fixed within very close limits from the available 
information, but even to date a shirt of such distinctive style within sixty yearsis 
of value and this one almost surely was made between 1390 and 1450. The 
additional identification of the workshop of origin as being situated within the 
bordersof Westphalia is of interest, as a Tower of London inventory of military stores 
which dates from the reign of Henry VI refers to haberg(e)ons . . . so(m)me of West 
wale. These are listed as having been broken up to make sleeves and gussets and 
it is not impossible that one or more of them may have come from Bertolt’s workshop. 

Before coming into the possession of the dealer from whom Mr. Gordon bought 
it the shirt was in a private collection in Bielefeld, not far from its place of origin. 
In the Marienkirche of that town there is a representation of a figure wearing 4 
shirt which is apparently of similar form to the Bertolt. The effigy, of Graf Wilhelm 
II of Ravensberg (1381-1421), shows plate armour of the early fifteenth century 
worn in conjunction with mail (pl. xvi11 az). As is the case with virtually all represen- 
tations of mail in later times, only the extremities of the mail, the collar, sleeves, 

1 Professor Francis Wormald, V.-P.S.A. was invaluable suggestions concerning the amulet. 


kind enough to examine and confirm my reading 2 Public Records Office, London, Rot. Pat, 
of the name and place-rings and to make some 33 Hea. VI, pt.2,m.7. ~ 
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and a breech or skirt, are shown. The Graf Wilhelm effigy shows the neck with 
the additional protection of a mail standard and below the fauld a breech of mail. 

To digress slightly, it is obvious that protection for the throat was an essential 
adjunct to a shirt with a square neck-opening such as the Bertolt shirt has. The 
mail standard was one answer and the discomfort occasioned by the stiff, tightly- 
linked mail rubbing on the neck was alleviated in part by wrapping the upper edge 
with fabric. This wrapping is exemplified by one of the figures in the Master of 
Flémalle’s ‘Impenitent Thief’ (c. 1435-40) now in the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt (pl. xvirrc). Unfortunately, although the mail is painted in exquisite 
detail, it is not possible to estimate the length or form of the shirt. The same paintin 
shows the manner in which the sleeves of the shirt were occasionally allowed to fall 
over the lower cannon of plate. On the Graf Wilhelm effigy the mail sleeves appear 
to be tucked into the lower cannons and the cut-out section at the lower edge 9 the 
sleeve seems to be at the rear rather than at the front as in the Bertolt shirt. These 
are doubtless only three of countless variations in fashion which were governed by 
the personal experience and taste of the wearer. 

Some confirmation of the method of wearing the ‘tail’ breech flap occurs in 
several manuscripts, one of which, a Flemish horae of the second half of the 
fifteenth century by the miniaturist 7. G., illustrates, on the section of a folio here 
reproduced, three sleeping guards, two with mail showing below somewhat 
fanciful cuirasses (pl. xv111d).! The more interesting of the two is lying on his 
side, back to the artist, and shows a rump defence of mail and half sleeves, the tail 
drawn through between his legs. The figure on the left shows the front of the shirt 
falling loosely over the wearer’s thighs. These details should be compared with 
the illustrations of the Bertolt shirt on an almost skeletal figure. Had the miniaturist 
revealed the detail which is to be seen in the Flémalle painting, the ‘positions of the 
guards would have answered the question of how the breech fastened. The writer 
has worn the shirt with the tail flap held satisfactorily in position by two thongs. 
That this is likely to be the correct method is confirmed by a, wood-carving of the 
early sixteenth century which shows the saintly Duke William of Aquitaine wearing 
what looks like a combination garment of mail with a breech flap held in position by 
os tied on the outside as in the then civilian fashion.? In the carving the flap 
ies on the outside of the front skirt but in the case of the Bertolt shirt it is possible, 
and more comfortable, to tie the tail so that it lies under the skirt. One presumes 
that the points were a semi-permanent attachment to the flap and were of hemp or 
linen twine like the points described in the frequently quoted Hastings manuscript: 
‘the armynge poyntis muste ba made of fyne twyne suche as men make stryngys for 
crossebowes and they muste be trussid small and poyntid as. poyntis. Also they 
muste be wexid with cordeweneris coode and than they will neyther recche nor 
breke.’’ An alternative fastening might have been the ‘bokles of stele’ mentioned 
ina manuscript of 1434.4 : 


* Latin MS. 39, The John Rylands Library, 3. Archaeologia, Wii, 15. 
Manchester. * Charles ffoulkes, op. cit., appendix C, Traytese 

* Reproduced in Charles ffoulkes’s Te Armourer of the Poyntes of Worship in Armes by Johan Hyll, 
and his Craft (London, 1912), pl. 1v. Armorer Sergeant in the Kinge’s Armory 1434. 
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At present it is not possible to say whether mail garments such as the Bertolt 
and the missing Heinrich Hohel shirts were intended for a different purpose from 
those which did not have the breech defence; but whether the Bertolt shirt was 
intended for use in sport or war, on horseback or, as is more probable, on foot, there 
is no doubt that it represents the master mail-maker’s art at its zenith. 


II. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SHIRT 
By E. Martin Burcsss, F.S.A. 


DescrRIPTION OF THE RINGS 


Recorded Thickness of the Wire (in inches to the nearest thousandth) 

Iron rings on front centre chest 
0:046, 0°053, 0052, 0053, 0:060 
Recorded variation: 0°014 
Average: 0:053 

Iron rings on centre back 
0°045, 07043, 0°048, 0°044, 0°043 
Recorded variation: 0°005 
Average: 0°045 

Iron rings in crotch flap 
0°036, 0°037, 0°043, 0°052, 0°042 
Recorded variation: 0-016 
Average: 0°042 

Iron rings in sleeve 
0°03, 0°036, 0°043, 0°039, 0°037 
Recorded variation: 0-012 
Average: 0°037 

Brass rings in lower edge 
0°027, 0028, 0:031, 0°039, 0°031 
Recorded variation: 0-012 
Average: 0-031 

External Diameter of Rings (parallel to rivet joint) 


Iron rings on front centre chest 
0°538, 0°505, 0°540, 0-478, 0°554 
Recorded variation: 0-076 
Average: 0°523 

Iron rings on centre back 
0°5 30, 0°505, O°515, O°510, O°512 
Recorded variation: 0°025 
Average: O°514 

Iron rings in crotch flap 
0°530, 0°494, 0°497, O°511, 0°483 
Recorded variation: 0°047 


Average: 0°503 
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Iron rings in sleeve 

0°5 30, O°501, 0°582, 0°504, 0°485 

Recorded variation: 0°094 

Average: 0°520 
Brass rings in lower edge 

0°484, 0°472, 0:494, 0°528, 0-520 

Recorded variation: 0-056 

Average: 0°500 
The iron rings 

All the rings in this shirt are riveted with ‘wedge-type’ rivets. In the iron rin 

most of the rivets are of iron but a few are of brass. The wire is rather flat in 
section with a tendency to be half round, i.e. flatter on the outside. It shows deep 
draw-plate marks which appear to be similar on all the rings. The measurements 
of wire thicknesses show that the rings in the sleeves are made from thinner wire 
than those in the crotch flap which in turn are of thinner wire than the rings on the 
back. The rings in the centre of the chest are of thicker wire than all the others. 
The changes of wire thickness can be seen by looking at the shirt but no change 
is sudden and the heavy rings are well graded down to the lighter ones. Very 
little change of external ring diameter accompanies the changes of wire thickness. 
The direction of overlap at the rivet joints is anti-clockwise. 


The brass rings 


The brass rings are similar in appearance to the iron rings. Most of the rivets 
are of brass but some are of iron. 


Tue ConsTRUCTION OF THE SHIRT 
The brass decoration 


Except for the bottom edge of the crotch flap the lower edge is decorated with 
two rows of brass rings. The last ring in each row at both sides of the crotch 
flap is also of brass giving it a brass edge one ring wide. The recess in the front 
of the shirt to receive the end of the crotch flap, pl. xvia, is also bordered by 
two rows of brass rings. 


The crotch flap 


This flap of mail, hanging down at the back of the shirt, intended to be drawn 
up between the thighs and fastened at the front, looks at first sight like a simple 
flat trapezium. It is really nothing of the kind but an elaborate structure with a 
three-dimensional shape. 

Mail cannot satisfactorally be bent in more than one direction at a time. A 
sheet of paper (fig. 1) will bend into an arch (fig. 18), but to curve it into a saddle 
shape extra material has to be added to the edge (fig. 1c). To forma crotch fla 
whose sides fall down from the centre and which is not impossibly uncomfortable 
to wear when drawn up between the thighs a form like fig. 1p is required. 

The maker has shaped the flap by adding 6 rows on each side, pl. xvid 
(marked with diamonds). The bottom row in the flap has 25 rings in it and slopes 
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to the right. The top row has 49 rings in it, for the edges of the flap increase 
upwards to make it taper. There are 25 rows on the edges but the centre of the 
flap has only 19 rows. These rows are taken out in pairs with the hole-type con. 
struction. The placing of the rows is high up in the flap. The pairs of rows on 
each side are rows 24 and 26 from the bottom of the flap if, when counting, the 
other rows added beyond are disregarded. 


The recess in the lower edge 


There is a recess in the lower edge in the front 4 rows deep and 38 rings wide to 
receive the crotch flap when in position, pl. xvia. 


Fic. 1. A flat surface bent in two directions at once. 


The shape of the shirt 


The bottom counting row in the analysis was the bottom row in the centre of the 
front, the 5th row up at the sides and the 24th row up from the centre of the bottom 
of the crotch flap. The bottom counting row contains 188 rings and slopes to the 
left. 

The top counting row, the 1st whole row under the arms, contains 192 rings and 
slopes to the left and is therefore 4 rings larger than the bottom counting row. 

The distance between the top and bottom counting rows is 83 rows inclusive. 
There are 20 rows above the top counting row to the neck opening in the front 
and 22 rows to the neck opening at the back. There are 45 rows between the front 
and back of the top counting row over the shoulders both on the left and on the 
right. 

The front of the shirt, pl. xviia, has two sets of 8 increasing idle rings. They 
are on rows 70, 74, 78, 82, 86, 90, 96, 102 from the bottom counting row on 
each side and the same distance from the centre. The spaces between these idle 
rings are as follows. The 2 on row 70 have 21 rings between them; the 2 on row 
74 have 19 rings between them; the 2 on row 78 have 17 rings between them; the 
2 on row 82 have 15 rings between them; then comes the top counting row, 
row 83; the 2 on row 86 have 13 rings between them; the 2 on row go have I 
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rings between them; the 2 on row 96 have 9 rings between them; and finally the 
2 on row 102 have 7 rings between them. All the rows with these increases slope 
to the right and the gap between the idle rings widens at the same rate as the rings 
are increased. 

There are also 4 decreases in the front, pl. xvi1a, 2 on row 74, both the same 
distance from the centre of the chest and with 23 rings between them; 2 on row 94 
with 17 rings between them. 

There are 3 pairs of decreasing idle rings high up in the centre of the back, 
pl. xvid. Two rings on row 76 from the bottom counting row with 1 ring 
between them; then the top counting row, row 83; 2 on row 86 with 3 rings 
between them; and 2 on row 98 with 5 rings between them. The number of rings 
between the idle rings therefore decreases at the same rate as the rings are removed. 
All these idle rings are in rows which slope to the right. 

There is a vertical set of decreasing idle rings on each side of the shirt below the 
arms. These are in the same rows on both sides, rows 55, 56, 59, 60, 63, 64, 68, 
69, 72, 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 on left and right. These idle rings decrease for the waist 
of the shirt and the resultant shape can be clearly seen, pl. xv11d. 

There is a V-shaped set of increasing idle rings on each side near the lower 
edge and nearer the back than the front, pls. xvid and xvi1d. This is not so much 
an increase for the hips as an increase to give movement for the thighs when the 
crotch flap is pulled into position dragging some of the lower edge with it. This 
effect is clearly shown in pl. xvid. There are 2 increasing idle rings on each 
side on row 18 from the bottom counting row with 1 ring between them; 2 on row 
14 with 3 rings between them; 2 on row 10 with 5 rings between them; 2 on row 
6 with 7 rings between them; and 2 on row 2 with 9 rings between them. The 
space between these pairs of idle rings therefore increases at the same rate as the 
increases themselves. All the idle rings are in rows which slope to the right. 

The difference between the numbers of rings in the counting rows was 4 rings. 
Two of the decreases on the back are in the counted section, 8 of the increases in 
the front are in the counted section, 2 of the decreases in the front are in the counted 
section, all the 28 decreases at the sides are in the counted section as are all the in- 
creases near the lower edge. There are therefore 28 increases between the counting 
rows and 32 decreases, a resultant overall decrease of 4 rings which is the already 
counted difference between top and bottom counting rows. 


Shoulder-blade expansion 


On the right shoulder there are 2 idle rings increasing from front to back. They 
are in row 111 from the bottom counting row at the back which is 110 rows from 
the bottom counting row in the front. These idle rings have 6 rings between them 
and there are 6 rings between the inside one and the neck edging. 

On the left shoulder there is 1 idle ring increasing from front to back in row 111 
from the bottom counting row at the back. There are 7 rings between it and the 
edging of the neck. There is also 1 idle ring decreasing from front to back and it 
is in row 113 from the bottom counting row at the back, row 108 from the bottom 
counting row in the front. There is only 1 ring between it and the neck edging. 
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The sleeves 


The sleeves are of elbow length with part of their ends extended into a flap for 
the bending of the arm. Both sleeves have a top circumference of 68 rows and an 
end circumference of 62 rows. Both have an end flap 33 rows wide and 6 rin 
long whose edge rows slope away from the shirt. The rows in both sleeves contain 
alternately 56 and 58 rings on the outside of the sleeves to the neck edging. Both 
sleeves are reduced from shouder to elbow by 6 rows in 3 pairs with the hole-type 
construction under the arms near the armpits. 


The armpits 


Where the sleeves join the trunk under the arms and the rows run at right angles 
to each other each alternate row in the sleeve links to 2 rings in the trunk. In this 
way 14 rings in the trunk are linked to 7 rows in the sleeve. 


The neck band 


There is a band of rings 3 rows deep running over the shoulders at right angles | 


to the rows in the sleeves to give an edging to the neck. The neck opening hasa 
circumference of 76 rings. The 3rd row down from the neck at the back is 23 
rings wide before the turn over the shoulders at each end. In the front the 3rd 
row down is 32 rings wide before the turn. Of these 32 rings, 2 are due to increases 
in the 2nd row down on the front but the straight part in the front is still designed 


to be much wider than the back. The alternate rows in the sleeves link with 1 and | 


2 rings in the neck band alternately. 


The marked rings (pl. xv, a, 5, c) 
All the marked rings are of brass. The name and place rings are whole rin 


not much larger than the iron rings and are on the front to the left of the centrein | 


rows 3 and 5 from the neck. The name ring replaces one of the iron rings and is 
linked to the 4 surrounding ones, but the place ring does not replace an iron ring 
and is only linked to 2 iron rings. Both name and place rings are of the same 
character and were made by the same process, stamping or casting. 

The charm ring is linked to 3 rings above it in row 78 from the bottom counting 
row under the right arm and to 3 rings below it in row 76. It is joined by a large 
iron mail rivet of ‘wedge-type’ whose oblong back faces outwards. 


ConcLusions 


The shirt is an exceptionally fine one in a really good state of preservation. 
Not only does it show no signs of wear at all but there are only one or two rings 
missing and no restorations have been necessary. An even more important fact, 
perhaps, is that it started life as a very good shirt made by an exceptionally good 
craftsman. When a mail maker had a clear plan in his mind, knew exactly what 
he wanted to do, and then carried it out with ruthless precision, his product tells a 
much clearer story when we examine it today. 

Firstly, the deductions which can be made from the examination of the rings 
themselves. One of the refinements of this shirt is that the thickness of the wire, 
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and therefore the density of the mail, is different in different parts of the shirt. 
Where more protection is required the wire is thicker, so the chest has been made 
the strongest part with the back the next strongest followed by the crotch flap and 
then the sleeves. The crotch flap and the sleeves would also have to be more 
flexible than the rest, so a really dense texture would not be practical for them. Not 
only do the densities vary but they have been skilfully blended so that there is no 
line of demarcation where one density ends and another begins. On some shirts 
these changes could be due to wear but this shirt shows none of the usual signs of 
wear. To produce many different wires would present no problems to Bertolt 
for he was using heavy equipment and water power in his wire works. . 

The sizes of ring in the shirt do not vary much with the changes of wire thickness. 
It would be a disadvantage to have to link up different sizes of ring so all the rings 
were probably made on a winding core of the same size and overlapped by driving 
them through the same-sized tapering hole in a block of iron. The changes of ring 
size which do occur are probably the result of the squeezing effect when the ‘water- 
shed’ formation round the rivet joint was swaged out. There was more metal between 
the swages when the rings were of thicker wire and therefore more sideways 
squeezing took place, the extra metal going into the circumference of the ring.. 

The use of brass rivets for the brass rings tells us a lot about the organization 
in Bertolt’s workshop. It is unlikely that the master himself made mail. It would 
be linked together by one of his journeymen but the orders, the specification, one 
could almost say, came from above—from Bertolt himself. Brass rivets are an 
unusual feature and their production would require a lot of extra trouble being 
taken by the drawers and rivet makers for a thin brass wire or strip would have to 
be produced and brass is a brittle and difficult metal to draw down into a fine wire. 
The refinement of brass rivets was not only, or even mainly, for the sake of appear- 
ance, for Bertolt must have known that iron rivets in brass rings corrode and drop 
out more quickly than they do in iron rings. We now know that the more base 
metal always gives way to the more noble one during corrosion due to electrolytic 
action set up between the two metals. However, the use of two types of rivet must 
have been a nuisance in the workshop. They would have to be kept separated 
at all stages of production and be placed before the mail maker in different containers. 
It is not hard to imagine these containers being upset onto the floor and the minute 
rivets being quickly gathered up together with bits of wire, filings, and other 
rubbish and placed in one container. Now, when the rivets were made it would 
be easy to tell brass from iron but they would have to be put through the fire to 
anneal them before they were used and the resultant oxidization of the metals 
would make most of them a uniform black. In poor light and with the process of 
tiveting being so monotonous the maker would not bother to file each rivet ti 
to ensure it was of the correct metal. It would only be afterwards, when the mail 
was polished, that the brass rivets would show in the iron rings. The rivets might 
only be carefully sorted out and tested if the man who gave the orders or the man 
who made the rivets also made the shirt. ot shen 

The greatest problem in the analysis was to decide which way round the shirt 
was worn. This question was especially important because it was essential ‘to 
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know whether the crotch flap was for the front or the back. William Reid has 
proved that such flaps were worn on the back on grounds of style, but it was also 
necessary to prove, on grounds of construction, that this actual shirt was designed 
to be worn in the same way. The shirt from the Hearst collection! and the Ernart 
Cowein shirt? both show at once which way round they are to be worn because of 
the shoulder-blade increases, while the Sinigaglia shirt? has a slight increase on the 
shoulders from front to back and a marked decrease in the small of the back, 
The Bertolt shirt has three increases from front to back on the shoulders and one 
decrease which is the only mistake the mail maker made in his linking. He too 
may have got muddled as to which way round the shirt was if the crotch flap had 
not yet been made, or it may be that the right shoulder of the man for whom the 
shirt was made was larger than his left and in that case the decrease on the left 
shoulder is not a mistake at all. The shoulder increases are like those on the 
Sinigaglia shirt and the two shirts also have reductions under the arms, so they may 
be distantly related. It is interesting to note in passing that the shoulder increases 
are in row 110 from the bottom in the front, the very topmost row in the shirt and 
a little to the front. Another indication of the back is that the neck opening is two 
rows higher there than in the front and is also narrower, which is what can be 
expected as a rule. There is a decrease of 6 rings between the shoulder-blades 
which would not really make sense on the front, while the chest is expanded by 
16 rings. This makes room for a very powerful chest and the maker probably 
thought he had overdone the expansion for he took out 4 rings in the same area. 
This may even be a sign that the shirt was a special order and was fitted to the 
wearer. It could be argued that he was pigeon-chested as well as round shouldered, 
but this would conflict with the shoulder expansion and the construction of the 
neck opening. Tests have shown that the wearer must have been a short, stocky 
man with broad shoulders. If he had not been short, he would not have been able 
to draw the crotch flap between his thighs, but if he had been narrow shouldered 
the sleeves would have been far too long. It is a pity the sleeve flaps do not say 
more definitely which way round they must be worn; they have been placed at the 
top of the sleeves when the shirt is laid out, pl. xv11d. However, there would 
not really be much point in making the back of the shirt stronger than the front: 
it would almost be an insult to the wearer. The use of stronger rings in the front is 
probably evidence as good as any other that, on this shirt, the crotch flap has 
really been designed to be pulled forward from the back. 

It has been stated that most of the idle rings in this shirt are in rows which 
slope to the right, the exceptions being some of the idle rings at the sides under the 
arms. In a shirt constructed of alternate rows of riveted and whole rings the idle 
rings are almost always in rows which slope to the right because these are riveted 
rows and additions and subtractions are best made at the time of linking riveted 
rings.* In this shirt, however, all the rings are riveted, yet the idle rings are still 
usually placed in rows which slope to the right. It is likely that, at the time the 
shirt was made, the use of whole rings had only recently died out and that the 

Antig. Fourn. xxxviii (1958), 197-204. 3. Ibid. xxxvii (1957), pl. xxrve. 

2 Ibid. xxxiii (1953), pl. xxiv. 4 Ibid. xxxviii (1958), 202-3. 
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craftsmen were still planning their garments with the idle rings placed in rows 
which sloped to the right. The tradition might be carried on by several genera- 
tions of mail makers before it died out; future research may answer this question. 

It is hoped in a future article to advance a theory about the order in which mail 
shirts were built up and it is likely that the row slope will provide the most important 
clues to a fuller understanding of how the mail maker worked. 

For sheer craftsmanship this shirt is one of the best the writer has seen, and if this 
is the quality Bertolt’s workshop normally produced, it is small wonder that he was 
a well-known and important man in his own en 5 and it would not be strange to 
learn that his products were known and sought after all over Europe. 
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PETUARIA 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE ROMAN TOWN AND ITS 
EARLIER FORT 


By Joun S. Wacuer, F.S.A. 


A Two-MONTH season of excavation was carried out, on behalf of H.M. Minis 
of Works, during September and October 1958 in the grounds of Brough House 
at Brough-on-Humber, the area which was originally occupied by the north-west 
corner of the Roman town of Petuaria. 

The excavations were designed to section the defences on the north and west 
sides of the town, and to obtain such information of the interior as was possible in 
the time; the interpretation of the successive defences, however, proved more 
difficult than was expected, leaving little time for further investigation. 

There appear to be no less than six distinct periods of construction in these de- 
fences (if one includes the early Flavian rampart found by Dr. Corder in the north- 
east corner of Bozzes Field) ;! the first two were related to early military works and 
were unconnected with the subsequent development of the town. The next three 
periods of construction were on different alignments and defended the civilian 
town; this included the building of a masonry wall around the town, as distinct 
from the previous fortifications of turf and sand. The final period saw the addition 
to the wall of external bastions and gate-towers. The last three periods would corre- 
spond with those found by Dr. Corder in Bozzes Field.? 

These periods are dealt with as follows: 


Miuitary Occupation (fig. 1) 


In 1934-73 Dr. Corder uncovered the remains of a turf and sand rampart anda 
ditch in the northern half of Bozzes Field. To the north they ran under the Welton 
Road but he was unable to trace them beyond ¢. 170 ft. south of this point. He 
dated them to the Flavian period and assumed that they represented the military 
occupation of the site by Petilius Cerealis on his march to York, Malton, and beyond 
in A.D. 71. The recent excavations must now be examined to see in what way they 
throw fresh light on this statement. 

On both the north and west sides of Brough House, substantial remains of a turf 
and sand rampart (Period I) were found (pl. x1x). The two sections uncovered were 
very nearly at right-angles to one another and must suggest a corner in the vicinity. 
To the west, one side of a timber gate was also found, with a good road surface of 
grouted shingle running through it. Only the east edge of the inner ditch was 
revealed at this point, since it had been cut by the Period III ditch and the west 


1 P. Corder and I. A. Richmond, ‘Petuaria’, Brough, E. Yorkshire, iii (1935), p. 22; P. Corder 
F.BAA. 3rd ser. vii (1942), p. 5. and T. Romans, Excavations at Brough-Petuarit, 


2 Ibid., pp. 11 ff. Vv (1937), p- 15. 
3 P. Cotder and T. Romans, Excavations at... 
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edge would in any case have been under the High Street. On the north side, how- 
ever, the inner ditch and the southern half of the outer ditch were cleared com- 
pletely. Whereas the inner ditch showed clear signs of recutting, this was not 
so apparent in the outer one; also the inner must have been filled comparativel 
soon after this event as it had retained its sharp outline—very unusual in so 
sand. 

Of the internal arrangements a considerable amount remained. A good inter- 
vallum road appeared to run round the inside of the rampart, and one other road 
(north-south) was encountered, in addition to that mentioned running out throu 
the West Gate. The junction of these last two roads cannot have been a right an 
and this layout was repeated in the internal buildings situated to the north-west of 
the junction. In this respect an inequality must be expected somewhere in the 
alignment of the ramparts. Two periods of timber buildings were uncovered, the 
later being larger and more commodious than the earlier, but both periods were on 
the same alignment. 

The north-south road did not terminate in a gate, and for this reason the Porta 
Decumana is probably represented by the West Gate. 

How then does this fit with Dr. Corder’s findings in Bozzes Field? The line of 
the north side of our fort (Period I) runs towards a point just north of the East Gate 
of the later town. Here two features are recorded. In 1933! part of a ditch was 
uncovered some 56 ft. north of the south-east corner of the private gardens at the 
north end of the field, and in 1935? a deep hollow was found below the tail of the 
later town rampart, just to the east of the 1933 ditch. These two trenches were set 
at an angle of about 70°, and if the two features are linked as one ditch, a change in 
direction at this point becomes apparent. When drawn out it is clear that this is in 
fact the north-east corner of our inner ditch. Dr. Corder’s Flavian rampart (our 
Period II) coming from the north appeared to overlap this corner and then end. 
He records that the turf-line below this rampart ran down into our ditch, clearly 
implying a later date. Its presence so close to this ditch also precludes the possibility 
of an outer ditch here, but it has already been shown that there seems to be a 
difference between the two ditches. There must also be a strong probability that 
this rampart did in fact go no farther south than it was traced, and it could represent 
the rampart of a later annexe to the main fort. This would mean that the outer 
ditch of the fort was probably dug at the same time or after the building of the 
annexe, and might be equated with the recutting of the inner ditch and rebuilding 
within the fort. 

One other matter is worth mentioning with regard to the east side of the fort. 
In 1937, below Building I,3 Dr. Corder found that the southern‘ end of the building 
‘had repeatedly collapsed into a deep pit or hollow which had occurred beneath it’. 
This would appear to be the ditch again, but below the south part of the building 
only. The position relative to the remainder of the fort must make this point a 
strong candidate for the East Gate or Porta Praetoria. It also provides a line for the 

' P. Corder, Excavations at Brough-on-Humber, 3 Brough, v, p. 34. 


i (1933), t7> 4 Author’s italics. 
* Brough, iii, p. 10. 
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a. Flake-implement of olivine dolerite from Knockhall Chase, Swanscombe 


4. Modern bit from Iceland in the Dansk Folkemuseum 
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eastern defences which, as foreseen when describing the internal layout, are not 
lel with those on the west. 

So far no mention has been made of dates. Nothing was found associated with 
the internal buildings which was not Flavian in character, but one exceptional 
feature for a purely Flavian dating must be described. The north terminal of the 
rampart at the Porta Decumana a et to have been reconstructed at some stage. 
This involved the cutting back of the rampart to a clean face across it, although the 
revetting does not appear to have been greatly disturbed. This cut was then made 
good with clean sand and capped with a thick layer of gravel. It seems likely from 
the arrangement of the post-holes that the gate was also remodelled at the same 
time, but not enough was recovered to be certain of its later plan. In the make-u 
for this new part of the rampart was a sherd of Samian dated to ¢. a.D. 100, so it 
would seem likely that the fort had continued in use at least into the second century. 
Mr. B. R. Hartley, F.S.A., has noted a lack of certainly late Flavian Samian 
(c. A.D. 85-105), so the fort need not have been in continuous occupation. 

One other point must be considered before turning to the civilian town, and that 
is in respect of the interpretation of the Period I fort. It has been suggested that the 
Porta Praetoria can be identified with the gate facing roughly south-east by east. 
Now the native settlement is known to lie in that direction,! and in view of normal 
Roman practice, this arrangement of the fort may have been made to impress if not 
overawe the local tribe. The addition of an extra ditch might also suggest that 
everything was not as secure as has been supposed,? and the possible continuation 
of military occupation for thirty years or more after the original landings north of 
the Humber must add weight to this fact. For a time Brough was an important link 
in the line of communication to York and it seems that the Romans intended to hold 
this line firmly without placing too much faith in the Parisi. This addition to our 
knowledge now puts two garrisons into the territory of the Parisi during this early 
period. Others may yet come to light. Lastly, it is known that the Parisi traded 
with Roman merchants for some time before a.p. 71, but peaceful trade is one 
thing, occupation is another, as the Trinovantes found to their cost; likewise at 
Brough some clearance of native dwellings is known to have taken place to make 
room for the fort, and some members of the tribe must have been dispossessed. 


Crvit SetrLement (fig. 1) 


On the west side and outside the Period I rampart, but on a different alignment, 
was situated another rampart (Period III) of similar construction, but apparently 
rather wider. The ground was much disturbed at this point and it was difficult to be 
certain, but it seemed that the tail of this rampart had engulfed the earlier one. 
Although both ramparts used the same point for a gate, they subsequently diverged 
tothe north. How far this rampart goes was not determined, as no time was avail- 
able to investigate the north-west corner of Brough House. The complexity of the 
defences there would make it very difficult to interpret, supposing all the periods 
had survived the subsequent alterations. But what evidence was available suggests 
that it must have extended northwards beyond the line of the later town wall. 

* At North Ferriby, 4nt. Fourn. xviii, p. 262. 2 Richmond, Roman Britain, p. 79. 
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In the substance of the rampart was a small scrap of Central Gaulish Samia 
which must put the date of erection into the second century a.p. Of more value for 
dating perhaps is the larger part of a Form 37 found in the rubbish tipped into the 
hole leit after one of the gate-posts of the fort had been removed. This must be 
dated a.D. 125-45, and it would seem likely that the erection of this rampart must 
be assigned to that period, although on general grounds a date earlier rather than 
later in it would probably be more correct. It is worth mentioning that when it was 
first uncovered it was taken to be the same as Dr. Corder’s ‘Hadrianic’ rampart, 
Closer examination, however, revealed a quite different method of construction from 
that, and also its position so far to the rear of the later town wall which follows the 
line of its predecessor (Period IV) confirms the conclusion that the two cannot be 
the same. 

It must be remembered that it was during the Trajanic period that the first stone 
buildings were being erected, and see to Dr. Corder left in many cases un- 
completed.! In at least one case? these walls were beneath the later defences just 
south of the East Gate, and some fragments were found in 1958 beneath the North 
Gate, where they overlay the Period I ditches. It must be these buildings which 
this rampart was made to defend, but it is not so easy to determine the occurrence 
which prompted their erection. The overwhelming suggestion, however, must be 
that this rampart, while being inside the later defences on the west, enclosed a larger 
area both to the north and east than did the later town defences. 

There seems to have been little attempt to start further building? until the early 
Antonine period, and it is to this date that the only other civilian building found at 
Brough House belongs. Unfortunately little of its plan could be recovered in the 
time available. There were also constructed about this time the second town- 
defences* (Period IV), consisting of a turf rampart laid on a stone foundation, and 
dated by Dr. Corder to the second quarter of the second century a.p. This rampart 
was found again on the north side, but on the west side it would appear to be under 
the High Street. The finding of a fragment of Samian Form 37, dated by Mr. 
Hartley ‘probably ¢. a.p. 150-180’, securely sealed beneath the stone base must 
make the date of its erection somewhat later. It is tempting to link this refortific- 
tion with the revolt farther north in a.p. 155-8, or possibly even a.p. 184. 

Rather later, and not before c. a.p. 180, the town was walled with stone,’ while 
the rampart was enlarged at the same time. On the west side of the town the wall 
would seem to be under the High Street, but about 10 ft. of the contemporary 
rampart was available for excavation. On the north side, however, it was possible 
to trace its line although it had been extensively robbed. Fortunately also the first 
trench, designed to obtain evidence for an additional bastion, revealed the North 
Gate. Up to now it had always been supposed that Bozzes Lane, bisecting as tt 
does the Roman town, would lead to this gate at its north end, but this proved not 
to be the case. - 


t *Petuaria’, Joc. cit., p. 9. from those of Trajanic date. Excavations a 
2 Brough, v, p. 28. Brough, E. Yorkshire, iv (1936), p. 23- 
3 Dr. Corder did find some early second-century * ‘Petuaria’, /oc. cit., p. 11. 


walls in Bozzes Field which were of different build 5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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The gate (fig. 2) consisted of a single carriageway of 10 ft. 6 in. effective width, 
The town wall turned inwards through 90° on either side, for a distance of ¢. 20 ft, 
forming buttresses for the rampart ends, and the gate jambs projected from these 
inturns. It overlay an earlier gate through the turf rampart (Period IV), which was 
identified on its west side by two large post-holes. 

After the gate had been built and the rampart thrown up, the latter was cut into, 
immediately to the east, and a guard chamber built in the angle of the wall. The 
entrance to it was from the south, near the south-west corner. 

The next chapter in the history of the defences also concerns this gate. At some 
later date, which it was not possible to determine, two massive towers were added, 
flanking the entrance. Both towers were extensively robbed but it was possible to 
ascribe to them diameters of c. 30 ft. It seems probable that they were erected at the 
same time as the other bastions, during the middle of the fourth century a.p.! This 
also corresponded with the rebuilding of the guard chamber. 

A trench near the north end of Bozzes Lane, an attempt to find the North Gate, 
in fact revealed one corner of the robber-trench of another bastion. This bastion, 
like those on the east side, was oblong and hollow; the gate towers, though prob- 
ably contemporary, were semicircular and hollow. 

Two more points remain to be mentioned. On the west side of the town, the road 
which had served the military forts was perpetuated in the civil town, and was re- 
spected by the rampart of the town wall. In this case the only reasonable assump- 
tion can be that it is leading to a postern. The road was narrower and the surfaces 
exhibited much less wear than the main north-south road. It seems hardly likely, 
therefore, to be leading to the main West Gate, which from the topography of the 
ground would appear to be farther south. At the point marked as its probable 
site, the level of the High Street rises to a hump, falling away both to the north 
and south. A similar rise in ground level could be seen over the North Gate. There 
also occurs at the same point a realignment of the present property boundaries, 
which here must mark the approximate line of the rampart, and would be on the 
inside of the wall.2. There is also a footpath leading from this point westwards as 
far as the stream. Here then would seem to be the probable site of the West Gate. 

Little was found to mark the closing years of the town, although much late 
fourth-century pottery was recovered, particularly in the robber-trenches of the 
town wall. 

It should also be mentioned here that excavations, supervised by Miss V. Russel 
in 1959, located the south-east corner of the town. Apart from this there was 
nothing in these excavations which need alter the tentative conclusions already put 
forward. 


? As occurred at many other towns in Roman _ Bozzes Field, without there being any difference in 
Britain. Corder, Arch. F. cxii, p. 20. the line of the defences. But there it is outside the 
2 A similar realignment occurs on the east side of wall and need bear no direct relationship to it. 
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NOTES 


Remarkable stone implements from Piccadilly and Swanscombe, Kent——Mtr. A. D. Lacaille, 
FS.A., sends the following: It is hoped that the Thames Basin Archaeological Observers Group 
will be rewarded when they come to examine the gravels now being broached around Hyde 
Park Corner during operations connected with the construction of the new roadways. 

Hereabouts these deposits have already yielded Lower Palaeolithic artifacts. One, a hand-axe 
from Mount Street, Mayfair, has been mentioned by our late Director, Reginald A. Smith, in his 
admirable review! of the national Stone Age collections preserved in the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury. ‘The other, to which attention is now drawn, was taken in 1933 by Mr. J. G. 


Z/nches 


Fic. 1. Acheulian scraper from Piccadilly, Hyde Park Corner. 


Marsden (now deceased) from gravel trenched in front of 145 Piccadilly, W. 1, then the town 
house of H.R.H. the Duke of York (later our Patron, H.M. King George VI). This specimen, 
fig. 1, is a triangular flake of banded and brown flint, finely edge-trimmed for use as a side- 
scraper. Measuring Om, 147 (5-75 in.) long and Om. 097 (3°8 in.) at widest, it is an excellent 
addition to the small list of Palaeolithic flake-implements discovered in the Metropolitan area. 
Found in gravels about 15 ft. thick overlying the terrace, here about 40 ft. above O.D. and assign- 
ed by geologists to the Taplow stage, it is remarkably well preserved for an Acheulian implement 
derived from an older horizon. Yet in condition the relic compares unfavourably with an 
Acheulian side-scraper contemporary with the stratum from which your informant extracted it 
at 3 ft, 2 in. from grass-level in Rickson’s Pit near Swanscombe in 1931. This example, Om. 128 
(5+1 in.) long and Om. 079 (3°15 in.) wide, is as sharp and unscathed as when it left the hands of 
its manufacturer (fig. 2). 

Archaeologists know well how such palaeoliths could be altered by natural transporting agencies. 
Considering, however, that at least part of two interglacial periods and one glaciation separated 
in time the laying down of the gravels at these two points in the Thames valley, now Swans- 
combe and Hyde Park Corner, it seems that, as a product of the earlier of those two spells of 
climatic improvement, the scraper from 145 Piccadilly escaped lightly. Usually implements of 
Middle Acheulian facies recovered from Taplow Terrace gravels are so abraded as to be character- 
istic. That this piece should show even so little dulling of the margins and ridges, besides ordinary 
signs of wear, suggests that the tool was not carried far or roughly. The drawings of the two 
specimens make plain the present state of the two resemblant and culturally cognate scrapers. 

* AGuide to Antiquities of the Stone Age in the Deparement of British and Mediaeval Antiquities,1926, p. 44. 
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From the same Kentish locality there also comes a remarkable, dark, almost black flake, Om, 
08 (3°15 in.) by Om. 0625 (25 in.) by Om. 023 (0°9 in.) (pl. xx). With a heavy chopper wrought 
in a quartzite cobble! and a much-used hammer improvised in another,? from the Lower Gravel 
in Barnfield Pit, Swanscombe, and called Clactonian by R. H. Chandler, it is one of the few tools 
in rock other than flint known to have been discovered in the district. Passed to the writer by 
Mr. C. Donnithorne, of Cannock, Staffs, who found it while a schoolmaster in Kent during the 
late war, it was picked up on ground turned up near the north-east corner of Knockhall Chase 
and Park Road (National Grid TQ 591747; O.S. sheet 1 in. to the mile, 171) in the parish of 
Swanscombe. The material was identified by the late Dr. J. F. S. Stone’ as olivine dolerite, a type not 
previously encountered in the examination of artifacts by the Sub-Committee for the Petrological 
Identification of Stone Implements. On this, Professor F. W. Shotton, University of Birming- 
ham, commented that the occurrence of such material in Thames gravels is most unusual, and 
presumed it to have been brought into the area originally by glacial action,* which would 


Z/nches 


SCINS. 


Fic. 2. Acheulian scraper from Rickson’s Pit, Swanscombe. 


account also for the presence of other foreign rocks. Hence this opens up the possibility of its 
coming from the Lake District, Wales, the Pennines, or even Cornwall. From the circumstances 
of discovery the culture to which the dolerite flake can be assigned must remain uncertain, though 
in facies it ought to be of Lower Palaeolithic age. No doubt turned up from Boyn Hill gravel 
under the surface, here a little above go ft. O.D., it is seen to have been detached from rock 
treated in the same way as flint. The striking-platform (a) is vertical and seemingly achieved in 
the raw. Here, however, its surface is not so rough as that of the sloping side of the obverse ()). 
Traces along the edge of the striking-platform, moreover, suggest such fine faceting as the coarse- 
grained rock allowed. All this is confirmed by the wide scar that extends the whole length of 
the flake and bears a hollow of percussion on the right at the striking end. ‘This lateral scar also 
shows the structure of the rock even better than does the main separation surface (c) with low yet 
distinct swelling of percussion near the point struck by a hard stone hammer. Of examples of 
flakes of non-siliceous rocks from many sites in the British Isles and abroad, encountered ina 
long experience, this object most closely resembles products of an industry in gneissose and grani- 
tic rocks that the writer recorded from working-floors at Valtos, Uig, Lewis, Outer Hebrides’ 


? ‘On the Clactonian Industry at Swanscombe’, * Letter dated Department of Geology, Univer- 
Proc. Prehist. Soc. East Anglia, vol. vi, pt. ii, 1929, sity of Birmingham, 13th March, 1952. . 
p- 102 and fig. 17, p. III. 5 ‘The Geology of the Country around Dartford’, 

2 Ibid., p. 103 and fig. 22, p. 114. Mem. Geol. Suro., 1942, p. 92. 

3 Petrological Report no. 250, dated The 6 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxi, 1936-7, PP 
Poplars, Winterbourne Gunner, Salisbury, 29th 279-96. 
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A Palaeolithic implement from Beckford, Worcestershire —Mr. L. V. Grinsell, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following: ‘The implement illustrated in Fig. 1 was found by the writer while waiti 
for a bus, at the bus stop at Aston Cross (Glos., N.G.R. SO 943337), by the yard of the Queen’s 
Head Inn, on 25 July 1959, while returning from a visit to Mr. Nicholas Thomas’s excavations 
at Danes’ Camp, Conderton. Subsequent inquiries revealed that the inn courtyard and bus stop 
had been resurfaced the previous December with a spread of gravel obtained from a gravel-pit 
east of Beckford (Worcs., N.G.R. SO 979360). Mr. W. H. Mills of the Queen’s Head Inn, 
who as purchaser of the gravel was technically the owner of the implement, has presented it to 


the Bristol City Museum together with a palaeolithic flake found by the writer at the same spot 
on 3 October 1959. The Museum registration numbers are F 3796 for the implement and 
F 3797 for the flake. 
The implement has been made from a thick flake, and the striking platform, bulb of per- 
cussion, and bulbar fracture are still present at the butt end. The implement is 88 mm. lo: 
53 mm. maximum width, and about 18 mm. maximum thickness. It is bifacially flaked, but the 
flaking on one face is finer than that on the other. On the lower portion of one edge is a patch 
of cortex, evidently left to enable the implement to be used without injury to the hand. It seems 
to fit the left hand much better than the right. The patina is golden and ochreous. ‘The edges 
are almost unrolled or only very slightly rolled. ‘The material is good quality flint, as shown by a 
fracture which occurred during the time the implement was lying on the ground between 
December 1958 and July 1959. It is most likely Middle Acheulian, as are most of the other 
palaeoliths from the Severn and Bristol Avon areas. . 
On 31 October 1959 the writer spent an afternoon searching the gravel pit (by permission 
of Huntsman’s Quarries Ltd., Naunton, Cheltenham, to whom it is leased), but found nothing 
excepting some naturally fractured flints with similar patina. It seems evident that palaeoliths 
occur here but rarely. ; 
To the best of the writer’s knowledge, palaeolithic implements have not previously been 
recorded from this spot; but one from Conderton (Worcs.) was published by Reginald A. Smith 
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in 1922.! Otherwise the nearest sites are those studied by Mrs. E. M. Clifford, F.S.A,, at 
Barnwood? and Brockworth; near Gloucester. 


The writer is grateful to the Committee of Bristol City Museum for permission to publish 
this find, and to Mr. G. E. Todd for the illustration. 


Horn Cheek-pieces—Dr. A. Roes sends the following note: From palaeolithic times down to 
the early middle ages stag’s horn played an important part in the economy: it served as material 
for many different small tools and implements. Few of the objects made from 
it, however, have had so widespread a diffusion and have been used for so long 
a period as the horn cheek-pieces of horse bits. These have been known from 
England to the Altai mountains and from Iceland to Assyria. People used 
the curved tines of the stag’s horns for this purpose. The earliest examples 
have been perforated in at least three places: in the middle and near both ends. 
The hole or holes in the middle served to fasten the bit and the reins together, 
those at the ends were used to connect them with the headstall in order to 
keep them in the required position. 

Formerly the psalia found in the Swiss lake dwellings+ were considered to 
be the oldest, because scholars ascribed them to the Neolithic period. Those 
from Corcelette used to be cited as very early examples because they were 
still attached to a bone bar,’ whereas in all other cases the bit was lacki 
no doubt because it consisted of some organic material that had decayed 
away. 

Fic. 1. Nowadays a different opinion prevails, viz. that the earliest are found in 
Hungary, and that they are to be ascribed to the Bronze Age.® Amalia 
Moszolics made a comprehensive study of the Hungarian examples, and according to her they 
were still unknown in the Copper Age;7 it was in the Bronze Age that they came into use. The 
oldest forms appear to be the most complicated, that is to say they show the greatest number of 
perforations; there may be as many as nine holes. Gradually the number decreased, doubtless 
because people saw that all those perforations greatly undermined the strength of the psalia. 
During the Hallstatt period three was the rule (fig. 1). On the other hand their length increased 
and might be more than 17 cm.9 

Both Gordon Childe and Clark consider these Hungarian psalia the earliest.1° According to 
these scholars they spread from the Danube to Switzerland, the Po valley, Germany, and the west 
of Europe. But it was not only in the West that they came into use: they have also been found in the 
Koban district and in Transcaucasia, where Chantre discovered the type with three holes already 
known to him from the Swiss lake settlements.'! The question now is: did they represent a western 
influence in those parts? 

The chronology of the finds in the various countries involved might of course be an indication; 
unfortunately there are some uncertain factors. For instance the soil may be locally unfavourable 


1 Archaeologia. \xxii, 27, fig. 5. 7 A. Mozsolics, ‘Mors en bride de cerf sur le 

2 Ant. Fourn., xv, 91; Trans. B. &F G. A.S8.liii,  territoire du bassin des Carpathes’, Acta archaedl. 
208-11. Acad. scientiarum hungaricae, iii, 1953, p- 

3 Ant. Fourn., xxxiv, 178-83. 8 Op. cit., p. 75, fig. 7. 


4 For instance F. Keller, Pfah/bauten, vii, 1876, 9 Op. cit., p. 87, fig. 23. 
pl. 1, 20, 32; pl. mu, 29, 35; R. Munro, Lake ™ Gordon Childe, Bromze Age, 1930, p. 104% 
Dwellings of Europe, 1899, p. 155, fig. 37, 25 3. idem, Danube in Prehistory, 1929, pp. 288 ff.; 
5 Sprockhoff in Ebert, Readlexicon, xiii, pl.61 @ idem, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe, 1950, p.2103 


and p. 424. J. G. D. Clark, Prehistoric Europe, 1952, pp. 306 f 
6 For instance J. C. Potratz, Der Pferdetext | '' E. Chantre, Recherches anthrop. au Caucast, ly 
von Bogaxkiy, 1938, p. 59- 1886, p. 87, and pl. xx dis, 10. 
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to the preservation of bone, and it may not have been the custom everywhere to bury the horse 
with its rider. There is also the possibility that the region from which the horn cheek-pieces 
originated is, archaeologically speaking, still unknown. But as far as our knowledge now goes the 
examples from the East do not seem to be earlier than the Hungarian ones, According to Hantar 
the horn psalia found in the Caucasus date from what he calls the Koban period, between 1200 
and 700 B.c., when the horse had become popular in those regions.' Instead of tines boars’ 
tusks were also used for the purpose, no doubt because they have the same curved shape. 

About 700 B.c. the Assyrians also knew this type of cheek-piece: it can be seen on reliefs of 


Fic. 2. Fic. 3. 


that time (fig. 2) Sophus Miller already pointed out this fact,3 but later on scholars seem to have 
paid very little attention to it, no doubt because the actual psalia have never been found. Of course 
those pictured on the reliefs may have been made of metal, but if so their shape shows that their 
makers were well acquainted with the horn prototypes. Imitations in bronze of the more primi- 
tive horn ones also occur in Europe during the Hallstatt period* and we shall meet them again 
later on. In the reconstruction which Arendt gives of a Scythian horse’s headstall of the fourth 
century B.c. we have a remarkable example of such conservatism (fig. 3).5 Here the extremely 
long psalia have the shape of curved horn tips, but the knobs at their ends and the loops in the 
middle through which the reins pass show that they were made of bronze. Arendt says that his 
reconstruction is based on the decoration of the famous Tchertomlyk vase, on finds from the 
Kozel kurgan, and on ‘analogies with the Oriental horse gear of the modern horse’ as he puts it. 
Unfgrtunately he does not tell us the provenance of the psalia. That they were not inspired by 
the T’chertomlyk vase is certain, for all the horses represented on it wear the familiar S-shaped 
Scythian cheek-piece.® So either the Kozel kurgan furnished the examples or psalia of this type 
' F. Hantar, Das Pferd in prah. Zeit, 1955, 4 Gordon Childe, Preh. Migrations, p. 228, fig. 
Pp. 129 ff. 182; J. Wiesner, Yon Fahren und Reiten (Der Alte 
Encyclopédie photogr., Musée du Louvre, ii, 1936, Orient, 38), 1939, 57- 
17. 1934, p. 206. 
3° Mém. de la Soc. des Antiquaires du Nord, 1902- © Compte rendu de la Comm. impériale, St. Péters- 
7) Pp. 55 ff. bourg, 1864-5, p. 11 and pl. 11. 
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are still being used in Siberia. I think the former is more probable than the latter. We know that 
this type, although rare, was not unknown in the steppe region at this time. It is proved by a find 
from the second kurgan of Pazyryk in the Altai mountains. Here an iron bit was found con. 
nected with two psalia of stag’s horn 15-4 cm. in length. With regard to the construction the 
description is not entirely clear. It tells us that in the middle of the 
tines two oval holes were bored to fasten them to the cheek-strap of 
the headstall. They are invisible on the photograph. The bit ends in 
two rings through which the psalia passed. How the bit remained in 
position is not indicated; probably its ends were hemmed in between the 
two straps that connected the tines with the headstall, but if so these 
straps must have been very close together, and one might ask whether 
the two psalia always remained parallel to each other. 

Horn cheek-pieces also spread to the West. They seem to be rare in 
France,? but in England they were already known in the late Bronze 
Age. The Heathery Burne Cave, Co. Durham, contained, besides 
weapons and other objects characteristic of this period, five examples, 
each with three holes.3 In the Celtic period they were still in use: 
in the Glastonbury Lake-village, an early Celtic settlement in the south 
of England, more than forty were found. These show from one to 
three holes, and it is therefore doubtful whether they all served a 
cheek-pieces. One of them shows a particular feature we often meet 
later on: it has a notch in the middle, on the inside of the curve.* 

Clark pointed out that such psalia do not occur in graves but only in: 
settlements.5 This is not strange: whoever was rich enough to take his mount or his biga with 
him into the grave was also a man who could afford a metal bit. Horn and bone remained a sub- 
stitute for metal only in poor self-supporting communities. 

This also explains why the horn psalia long outlived the prehistoric period. From Roman 
times they have been reported from Spain,® from Denmark,’ and from Germany and Austria! 
They are, however, a little different from the earlier specimens. Near the thick end they showa 
nick that has been cut on the inside of the curve (fig. 4). It communicates with a hole bored 
through the spongy centre in the top. The notch in the middle had now become the rule: 
evidently it marks the place where the bit, made of leather or some other organic material, was 
tied round the cheek-pieces. So from now on the psalia used to be fastened in the middle and at 
one end; this no doubt was sufficient to keep them in place, and the absence of unnecessary holes 
made them more resistant to the wear and tear of daily use. 

They continued in use beyond the Roman period. In a grave from the early middle ages 
belonging to the Hungarian cemetery of Cziké a pair of them was found that was still connected 
with an iron bit. They are not of the type used in western Europe during the Roman period, for 


Fic. 4. 


t §. I. Rudenko, Der zweite Kurgan von Pazy- pl. 40, 3. The specimen sketched in fig. 4 is alsoa 


ryk, 1951, pl. 1, 4, and p. 17. 

2 Bull. de la Soc. préh. framgaise, 1953, pp- 
515 f. 

3 Archaeologia, 1894, p. 109, fig. 30. 

+ A. Bulleid and Gray, The Glastonbury Lake- 
village, 1911, ii, p. 441, fig. 155. 

5 J. G. D. Clark, Preh. Europe, p. 307. The 
author’s conclusion is that they belonged to the cart 
horse rather than to the saddle horse. 

® A. Schulten, Numantia, ii, 192, pl. 43, B; iii, 


Spanish one: it has been found in Palencia. 

7 Aarbager, 1946, p. 20, fig. ga. 

8 Fahresschr. f. mitteldeutsche Vorgesch., 195% 
p- 276 and pls. xxvii, 2; Der rém.-germat. 
Limes in Oesterreich, xiii, 1919, p- 230, fig. 63, 115 
xiv, 1924, p. 51, fig. 21, 9 (here supposed to be 
whistles). 

9 J. Hampel, A/tert. des frithen Mittelalters a 
Ungarn, iii, 1905, pl. 208, and ii, p. 273. 
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Roman shale table-leg from Dorchester 
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they have an oblong hole in the middle and, as far as one can see from the drawing, none at the 
end. The end of the bit does not pass through the hole but encircles the psalia as it does on the 
Pazyryk specimen; so the holes were perhaps reserved for straps. The bit was found together 
with a pair of stirrups. The stirrup is believed to have been introduced into Europe by the Avars, 
who penetrated into Hungary in the second half of the sixth century.' The fact that these horn 
cheek-pieces were used on the saddle horse of a well-to-do man and were of a shape unknown 
to the West at this period seems to indicate an influence from the East, as does the presence of 
the stirrups. 

In Wiirttemberg also a pair has been found still attached to an iron bit.2 As it probably also 
was accompanied by a pair of stirrups it seems to represent the same foreign influence. The 
thick ends of the horn tips had been encased in bronze. Here also the ends of the bit encircled 
the horn. On the psalia below and above the bit some metal fittings are fixed which must have 
been attached to the leather straps of the headstall. The grave dates from the end of the Mero- 
yingian or the beginning of the Carolingian period. 

That they were at that time less rare than we might be inclined to believe can be concluded 
from some imitations of their shape in metal: history repeats itself here. They have been found in 
or near the Rhine valley;* especially the one from Alsace being a striking imitation of the horn 
prototype. It is made of iron embellished with silver inlay: a technique that was very popular in 
the seventh century. In Sweden similar damascened iron cheek-pieces have been found in some 
of the Vendel graves from the eighth century. In all these specimens one half runs straight 
whereas the other half is curved, just as it is in the tines that were used for the same purpose. 

The type that was current in Roman times was, in the meantime, not completely forgotten. 
In the Frisian terps—they are always described as artificial mounds, but for the greater part they 
are doubtless formed by the debris of a prolonged occupation’—objects of bone and horn are often 
very well preserved. Among the thousands of things made of these materials there are hundreds 
of tines, most of which show the notch in the middle and the two communicating holes at the 
thick end. ‘Their length varies; the longest often measure more than 20 cm. The question is: 
have they all been used as psalia? I believe only the smaller part of them have. 

If the place where the notch was cut is worn away and polished by long use (pl. xx1, 1-4, gives 
a few examples) we may be sure that they have been exposed to the rubbing of a leather bit. 


Those we might call cheek-pieces are among the smaller specimens, but what about the many — 


large ones such as pl. xx1, 5—6 that show no sign of having been rubbed by a leather bit? Mr. 
Boeles, in his well-known work about Frisia, suggested that they had been used for the teeth of 
a harrow,’ but their points never show signs of hard use, as they would not fail to do if they had 
been drawn over the soil. Those that do show signs of long use have the place of the notch 
rubbed smooth, and on the opposite side the skin of the horn may also have been smoothed. 
Evidently they were held in the hand, so that the thumb rested on the place of the notch. At 
the point the surface, if too rough, has often been worked over with a knife or a chisel. But 
what was the purpose of the holes at the end? I can only suggest that they were used for drawing 
a rope or a bramble shoot through some such material as straw, rushes, or twigs. A knot at the 


* Potratz, Der Pferdetext von Bogazkiy, p.25. 1927, pl. xxxvi, 1; pl. xi, 10; H. Holmgvist, 

* W. Veeck, Die Alamannen in Wirttemberg, Tauschierte Metallarbeiten des Nordens, 1951, p. 
1931, pl. 66, 2, and p. 337. 127, fig. 70; p. 124, fig. 67; p. 125, fig. 68. 

7-H. Stoll, Hailingen, 1939, p. 36, n. 6; P. 6 T. Huitema, Het ontstaan van de terpen, 
Reinecke, A/tert. u. h. Vorzeit, v, 1923, pl. 36,579. 1958 (Meded. Koninkl. Akad. van Wetenschappen, 

* L. Lindenschmit, A/tert. u. h. Vorzeit, iv, 1886, afd. letterkunde), 21, 10. 
pl. 30; H. Schoppa, ‘Der frank. Friedhof bei 7 P.C.J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde ceuw,* 
Eltville’, Nassauische Annalen, 1950, pl. 40,162. 1951, p. 193. 

H. Stolpe and T. Arne, Le Nécropole de Vendel, 
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end of the rope could be accommodated in the nick so as not to hinder the passing of the tine 
through whatever material it was one wished to tie together. In this way they may have been 
used in thatching or in the making of straw baskets and beehives. 

The question of dating the Frisian tines is a rather difficult one, for most of the finds were 
brought in by the skippers who carried away the fertile soil of the mounds to serve as manure else: 
where. It is true that later on some scientific excavations took place, but, if at all, these were onl 
published in a preliminary report that paid little attention to the different objects found. For- 
tunately we have the finds from Dorestad, a merchant city on the Rhine that flourished between 
750 and 860. We know from old inventories that at least three tines of the type intended here 
were found on this site. As they are lost it remains uncertain whether they were used as cheek- 
pieces, but at any rate we see from this that tines of the same description as the Frisian ones were 
still used in the Carolingian period. 

This is not to be wondered at, for Nerlund published a specimen from Trelleborg" which, 
as he said, was very much worn away in the middle. Evidently it had still been used as a psalion, 
Trelleborg is dated between 950 and 1050. Nor is this the last instance. According to Monte- 
lius, cheek-pieces of horn were still used in combination with wooden bits in remote parts of Sweden 
for a time in the nineteenth century.? In the Danske Folkemuseum of Copenhagen I saw a bit, 
bought in Iceland and said to date from about 1800. As there are no stags in Iceland, people had 
to find a different solution: instead of tines they used two curved pieces of ram’s or goat’s hom. 
These pieces have holes at both ends and not far from the broadest end there is another hole through 
which the ends of the iron snaffle bit run. I publish this interesting piece by kind permission of 
the Museum (pl. 


A new Roman shale table-leg from Dorset.—Miss J. E. A. Liversidge, F.S.A.,and Mr. R.N.R. 
Peers contribute the following note: Following the demolition of the seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century houses, numbers 4 and 5, Princes Street, Dorchester, workmen discovered some sherds 
of coarse black Romano-British pottery while digging drains and foundations for a new building 
in November 1958. On further examination of a spoil heap a fragment of a Kimmeridge shale 
table-leg from a small three-legged table was found.3 Unfortunately it has not been possible to 
locate the original find-spot, but the area was so disturbed in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century that dating from associated finds might have been dangerous. 

This new addition to our repertoire of shale table-legs resembles the earlier finds in its size, 
shape, method of manufacture, and type of decoration. We may presume that the vanished head 
from the top of the leg belonged to the customary Dorset griffin and the small spatulate projection 
(best shown in the frontal view, pl. xx114) is probably all that remains of the outstretched tongue. 
Below this we find the remains of another animal climbing up the leg to meet it; the long ears 
and the back of the head survive together with a short paw on each side, while the leg is also 
carved to give some impression of the animal’s body. The closest parallel for such a climbing 
animal occurs on the shale fragment found at Preston, Dorset.5 Here the beast has the same 
flattish head as the new example, the table-leg is carved to give the impression of an angular body, 
unluckily broken off just behind the shoulder, and one slender paw appears, reaching up the legas 
if threatening the griffin above. Traces of a similar paw which may have originally formed part of 
a carved animal were also noted on the fragment from South Street, Dorchester,® and the paw 
alone is probably indicated on the lower half of the leg from Colliton Park.7 Another paw may 

t P. Norlund, Tred/eborg, 1948, p. 230, fig.172. 1958. 55. 1. Photographs by Mr. L. P. Morley. 
Mildenberger, Fahresschr. f. mitteldeutsche Vor- 4 Antig. Fourn. xxxi (1951), p. 1933 Liversidge, 
gesch., 1953, p. 278, also mentions specimens of the Furniture in Roman Britain (1955), pp- 37 © 
eleventh century; they were found in Germany. 5 Liversidge, op. cit., fig. 48, pp. 38, 46. 

2 Préh. Zeitschr., 1910, p. 280. 6 Ibid, fig. 50, p. 46. 

3 Dorset. County Museum Accession Number 7 Ibid., figs. 44, 45, pp- 37 f., 46. 
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also have existed on the leg recently found at Verulamium! as this fragment is almost a replica 


of the relevant portion of the complete leg from Colliton Park. 
The paws on the new table, however, are shorter than any of those 
mentioned above and the contours of its body are much more rounded. 
These facts, together with the markedly long ears, have led to the 
suggestion that instead of the usual identification of the climbing 
animal as a dog wé may perhaps have here the representation of a 
hare? This is an interesting possibility but it at once inspires the re- 
flection that a hare would hardly attack a griffin while a dog might 
very well do so. The Preston beast has the same long ears and so do 
most of the dogs shown chasing hares on the well-known series of 
Romano-British knife handles.3 Details of the hunting dogs shown 
en barbotine on Castor ware seem to have varied, their ears may lie 
back, point forwards, or be pricked straight up, and they may also 
have very short paws.* ‘The animal’s body shown on a wooden table- 
leg from Panticapaeum shows more rounded modelling, nearer to the 
leg under discussion than the one from Preston.’ Unluckily here the 
head is lacking, but much the same anatomical features occur on a 
bronze table from Pompeii® and on a wooden table in one of the 
houses at Herculaneum. ‘These have the upper halves of dogs, prob- 
ably greyhounds, climbing up the table. They emerge from a sheath 
ofacanthus decoration, their paws end on a level with their noses, and 
their ears lie back flat against their heads. Comparison with these legs 
does seem to support the probability that the new shale fragment may 
indeed portray a dog, but a less successfully modelled one, possibly of 
later date, than the one from Preston. The Norden head, however, 
showed us that the real or imaginary beasts which appear on these 
table-legs may vary according to taste,7 and it is quite possible that 
future discoveries may bring ussome surprises. The information avail- 
able at present has been used as a basis for a drawing showing the 
leg as it may have appeared when complete (fig. 1); and for this I am 
very much indebted to Mr. S. D. T. Spittle, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


The seal matrix of Queen Isabel of Hainault and some contemporary 
seals—Captain R. Johnes contributes the following: Early in 1858 
M. Viollet-le-Duc informed the Chapter of Notre-Dame de Paris 
that work on the large new vault to be constructed in the choir would 
necessitate the temporary removal of the tombs already there. By the 
1ath of February several burials had been discovered in the course of 
excavation. 


Arch. News Letter, vi(1955),n0. 1, p.93no. 2, p. $53; Furniture, etc.,n.5. 

* Iam indebted to Mr. R. Farrar, F.S.A., for this suggestion. 

3 For example, London in Roman Times (1930), fig. 19, no. 4. 

* For example, Bushe-Fox, Fourth Report on the Excavations at Rich- 
borough (1949), pl. xc11, nos, 455-7, with ears up or back; Hartley, Proc. 
Cembridge Antig. Soc. li (1958), p. 17, fig. 9, ears forward. 

5 Liversidge, op. cit., figs. 59, 60, p. 46. 

® Spinazzola, Le arti decorative in Pompei e nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli 
(1928), pl. 

” Antig. Fourn. xxxi (1951), p- 193- 


Fic. 1. Suggested recon- 

struction of the shale table- 

leg from Princes Street, 
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On the 19th the coffins were opened in the presence of five members of the Chapter, including 
Canon Ravinet, their Secretary. The first coffin opened does not concern us; the Secretary re 
ported the opening of the second and fourth as follows: 


“No. 2, a lead coffin, about 2 m. long, enclosed between stone slabs. The lid was not sealed 
and may possibly have been opened before. On the outside, at the head end, was engraveda 
large cross flory. The bones within were in fairly good condition and in their natural order, 
The skeleton was very large—about go cm. from the pelvis to the feet. By the left hand was 
a gold ring with a small stone. Near the chest, a silver roundel, engraved with a lamb carrying 
a cross and inscribed acnus peI. The reverse is plain. At about the same level was a silver 
seal 83 cm. long by 54 cm. wide, with a ring at the top. This seal is engraved in the centre with 
the figure of a queen, crowned, with a sceptre in the left hand and a fleur-de-lys in the right 
The exergue [sic] reads—with letters reversed as is customary in seals— Elizabex Dei 
Gracia Francorum Regina. A few scraps of material, believed to have been silk, were found 
on the upper part of the body. All traces of that covering the lower part had disappeared. 

No. 4, a very small leaden coffin enclosed between slabs. It contained only the remains of 
some very small bones. This small coffin was found at the foot of the large coffin, No. 2. 

These four coffins rest on a plinth which appears to have been built in one piece.’ 


Thus far Canon Ravinet, a hundred years ago. Before going back to the end of the twelfth 
century, it will be convenient to record the subsequent history of this find. 

. The seal matrix of Isabel (Elizabeth) queen of Philip II is recorded in Douét d’Arc’s Archives 
de l’Empire: Collection de Sceaux, vol. i (1863), p. 287, no. 153. It is mentioned in Lecoy deh 
Marche, Les Sceaux (1889), and an impression is reproduced in W. Ewald, Siegelkunde, pl. 27 
(1902 and 1914); and again in Roman, Manuel de Sigillographie Frangaise, pl. xu (1912). 
Canon Ravinet’s notes were reproduced in the Mémoires des Antiquaires de France by Mgr. 
Batiffol, series 8, vol. v (1918); but details of the seal have never been published, for reasons 
which will immediately appear. 

The finds were deposited in the Treasury of Notre-Dame; and on the 21st of August 1860 
burglars broke in. They were, however, disturbed. Most of the treasure was recovered in a net 
sunk in the Seine. A detailed account of the burglary, reproduced from the French press, was 
published in The Times on 27th August 1860. Some small sacramental vessels were found in 
London by the Metropolitan Police, but the seal matrix and ring of Queen Isabel of Hainault 
were not recovered. 

In the summer of 1957 a London jeweller in a small way of business bought a lot of miscella- 
neous silver in a sale and amongst the pieces was the seal matrix found in Notre-Dame in 1858, 
which had vanished for 97 years. It was identified, examined, checked with impressions at the 
Archives de France and the Archives du Royaume in Brussels, and is now 1n a private collection 

The length of the matrix over all, including the suspension ring, is 96.48 mm.; the width 
54.5 mm. (pl. xxita). Weight 134.8 g., specific gravity 10.4083. Traces of gold, normal in eatly 
silver, are present. The condition, apart from slight scratches, is excellent, as was to be 
considering that it cannot have been in use for more than ten years and was enclosed in the queen's 
coffin for 668 years, probably in a seal purse, since returned to dust. No details of its whereabouts 
between 1860 and 1957 have been traced; it must have been hidden in the first place, and then 


forgotten. 


Philippe Dieudonné, born in 1165, was the son of Louis VII and his third queen, Adéle ot 
Alix, of Champagne. Philip was crowned at Rheims on the 1st of November 1179. Henty 
Curtmantle, duke of Normandy, and Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, held the crown on his 
head. The latter was the tutor and adviser of this intelligent an d precocious prince. In 1180he 


Seal of Isabel (Elizabeth) of Hainault, c. 1180 (}) 


The silver matrix 
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Pirate XXIV 


a. Seal of the Priory of Ressons-le-Long on a document of 


. 1187 (8) 
(Archives de France) 


4, First seal of Philip II of France (4) 
(Archives de France) 
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made a bold bid to consolidate his influence and arranged a marriage with Isabel, daughter of his 
sister and Baldwin V of Hainault, born in 1169. He offered an imposing dower—Artois and 
Picardy. 

a Adéle opposed the marriage strongly; she resented any weakening of her influence and 
of that of the House of Champagne in favour of Flanders. Under the influence of Philip of 
Alsace the marriage of Philip II and his eleven-year-old bride was celebrated at Bapaume on the 
28th of April 1180. Owing to the hostility of the queen mother and her brothers, among whom 
was William, archbishop of Rheims, the Coronation did not take place in that city but inthe abbey 
of St. Denis at sunrise on the 29th of May. When King Louis died on the 19th of September, 
cassé de vieillesse, his fifteen-year-old son had already been in effective power for some time. 

We must pass over the elaborate game of beggar-my-neighbour of the early years of Philip’s 
reign; he successfully played off one great vassal against another, supported, when all else failed, 
by Henry II of England. In 1184 he picked a quarrel with the count of Flanders. 

Operations were inconclusive; but irritated by his wife’s sympathy with her beloved uncle, 
Philip took steps to repudiate her on the pretext of consanguinity. Isabel was at that time at 
Senlis. When the news reached her, she dressed as a beggar-woman and visited each church in 
the city, publicly proclaiming her wrongs. She was soon followed by a crowd of sympathizers, 
and was supported by the protests of the bishop of Senlis, who alone among the higher clergy 
ventured to challenge the king’s wishes. . 

Not for the last time in the history of France the courage and piety of a determined young 
girl prevailed. She was reconciled to the king, and on the 11th of September 1187 gave birth to 
a boy who was to be Louis VIII and father of St. Louis. Paris rejoiced for a whole week: the 
new heir brought to the Capets the authentic blood of Charlemagne. 

In 1188 and 1189 Richard, Count of Poitou, spent much time in Philip’s company; for a time 
they were inseparable. The French king’s policy of dividing the Plantagenets led him to assist 
Richard in the successful campaign against his father which culminated in the death of Henry II 
on the 6th of July 1189. : 

Richard made his brief appearance in England on the 13th of August; by the 12th of December 

he was back in France. On the 3oth he met Philip. They agreed to start on the Third Crusade 
on the 1st of April (they were in fact delayed until the end of June). On the 15th of March 1190 
Queen Isabel died in her second child-bed. The twins she bore survived her by only a few days; 
all that can be recorded of them is the ‘No. 4: ‘trés petit cercueil . . . quelques débris d’ossemens 
fort petits’ of Canon Ravinet’s report. They were buried at her feet when she was laid to rest 
ina black marble tomb near the pulpit. In the course of the devastation ordered by Louis XIV 
in 1711 the tomb was destroyed and the coffins, with others, moved to a point in the choir cor- 
responding to the centre of the apse of the Carolingian Basilica. Cardinal Morlot and his Chapter 
were even more ruthless; and the bones from all the twenty coffins discovered by Viollet-le-Duc 
were assembled in one, in a corner of the great new vault. 
_ Two grandchildren of this almost forgotten queen, Louis IX and his sister Isabel, were canon- 
ized; her blood flows in the veins of every royal family of Europe. Her seal matrix, which has so 
strangely survived the hazards of vandalism, cupidity, and ignorance, may without exaggeration 
be described as the finest royal seal of the middle ages known to us. 

A fairly good impression of the first Great Seal of Philip Augustus in the Archives de France 
(no. D38) shows affinities with that of his queen which might be expected; the impression shows 
that the suspension ring was of the same design. There is not enough evidence to say that the two 
were by the same hand, although they must have been cut at about the same time (pl. xxrvd). 

In the Priory Seal of Ressons-le-Long, near Soissons (no. D8356), on a document of 1187, we 
find a resemblance to each of the above seals (pl. xxtva). The crown on the head of the Blessed 
Virgin is identical with that of Philip Augustus, while the veil is that of Queen Isabel. The 
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lettering, the right hand, the general composition, resemble those of the queen’s seal. The high 
relief and the oversized head confirm the impression that it is by the same hand. 

Very good impressions of the first Great Seal of Richard Coeur de Lion exist in the British 
Museum and at Durham. It was first used on the 5th of September and may well have been 
made in Paris in the summer of 1189. It will be recalled that the king did not come to England 
until the 13th of August. The style is freer and more naturalistic in this seal; but style grew 
fast at that period. 

Several other seals invite comparison, so far as their battered condition will allow. They are 
those of: 

Alard, bishop of Cambrai, no. F5825 (1176). 

William, archbishop of Rheims, no. D6343 (c. 1180). 

Hugo, abbot of St. Germain-des-Prés, no. D8g02 (1176). 

St. Lazaire (Lazar-House), Laon, no. Dgg87. 

Comtesse de Sens, no. D505 (c. 1190). 

Somewhat lower in the scale of possibilities are: 

William, abbot of St. Denis, no. Dgo15 (1185). 

Cathedral of Verdun, no. D7353. 

John Petit, bishop of Chartres, Supp. no. 2802 (1176). 


In the unlikely event of comparable material coming to light, an engraver of great merit, 
working in Paris between 1180 and 1190 may be identified by his work, if not by name. 


I am indebted to the Chapter of Notre Dame for permission to copy from the original Registers 
of the Cathedral; to Monsignor Albareda, Prefect of the Vatican Library; Baron Meurgey de 
Tupigny, Director-General, and M. Yves Metman, Keeper of Seals at the Archives de France; 
Comte Raoul de Vitry d’Avaucourt; M. Pierre Joly, Secretary of the Amis de Notre Dame; Dr. 
Maryon and Mr. P. E. Lasko of the British Museum; Mr. Charles Oman and Mr. Claude 
Blair of the Victoria and Albert Museum; Mr. E. P. Bottley, F. G. S.; Mr. A. L. Pocock, 
R.M.S.; Dr. Koehler of Vienna; and Dr. Schwarzenski of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for 
their advice and help. M. Metman agrees with my conclusions. 


Charcoal from Cae’r-mynydd: a correction —Mr. W. E. Griffiths, F.S.A., writes: The report 
on a Romano-British homestead at Cae’r-mynydd, Caernarvonshire (Antig. Fourn. xxxix, 1959, 
pp. 33-60), included charcoal identifications (/oc. cit., p. 51). Sample 4, from levels on the site 
earlier than c. A.D. 250, is stated to have contained a specimen of sycamore. Mr. H. A. Hyde, 
M.A., F.L.S., the Keeper of Botany in the National Museum of Wales, observed to the writer 
and Mrs. Balfour-Browne that sycamore, generally regarded as of medieval introduction, 3 
very similar in anatomy to field maple, a native probably dating from Atlantic times. Mr. 
Balfour-Browne authorizes me to say that sycamore (Acer pseudoplatanus) was a slip on het 
part for maple (Acer campestre). As re-examination of the scanty material raised doubts, she 
submitted it to authorities at the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, who report the charcoal as more 
like blackthorn than maple but of very obscure structure. 
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REVIEWS 


The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture. By D. H. Gorpon. 10X7. Pp. 199 +32 pls. 
and 25 figs. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi (Private) Ltd. 30s. 

Colonel Gordon is perhaps the liveliest of the half-dozen scholars in this country who are 
working actively on the problems of Indo-Pakistan archaeology. As always, in his new book he 
isassured and stimulating. He has kept as closely in touch with recent developments as is possible 
at long range, and if some alike of his certainties and his uncertainties require modification in the 
face of the material evidence, distance must often be to blame. A dozen years of absence from the 
sub-continent is a long time, and it may at once be admitted that in the circumstances Colonel 
Gordon makes a brave showing. 

But let it be added that in those adverse circumstances a greater measure of caution might use- 
fully have been observed. Examples: there is no reason whatsoever to suppose (p. 32) that the 
black sherds from Burjhama in Kashmir were ‘N.B.P.’ ware; nevertheless, having postulated this 
identity, the author proceeds to use it without hesitation as a dating criterion. Again, to assume 
that ‘the movement of peoples bringing a farming economy and painted pottery to the Indo- 
Iranian border can be placed within the period 2950-2750 B.c.’ (p. 36) is to lend a specious exact- 
ness to an excessively nebulous phase. ‘C. 1800’ for ‘the date of the first appearance of the Aryan- 
led invaders in the borderlands’ (p. 47) is another shot in the dark, and assertions of the same sort 
are recurrent, particularly in chapter iii, which is largely an arbitrary rehash of old and inade- 
quate material, the flogging of a dead horse. What, again, is the evidence for the alleged temporal 
priority of Mohenjo-daro over Harappa (p. 57)? And statements such as ‘two terracotta figurines 
of a type produced between 200 and 160 B.c.’ and ‘two terracotta plaques . . . dated from 150- 
120 8.c.’ (p. 166) imply a stylistic precision which neither Colonel Gordon nor anyone else can 
begin to support by hard evidence. These and many other statements like them are not additions 
to knowledge; they are dogmas that serve merely to screen our ignorance. Unhappily, only 
readers who know as much as Colonel Gordon himself can separate his wheat from his chaff— 
and there are very few of them! 

What is needed above all in the present state of knowledge is a rational recension of the facts as 
they are now beginning to accumulate. Inference can and should be restricted until these facts 
are more numerous and more amply published, and should in any case be rigidly distinguished 
from the data on which it is based. It should not be forgotten that key-sites such as Rupar, 
Lothal, and Kot Diji have scarcely yet been published at all, and that the chalcolithic villages of 
the Baluch borderland still await scientific investigation under modern conditions. 

With this warning, the book is to be commended, not as a guide and manual, but as a challenge 
to those who are working closer to the evidence than Colonel Gordon is able to do. It must be 
tead by all Indologists capable of sorting it out. Its assumptions, be it repeated, are often of a 
daring, not to say flamboyant, kind. He writes, for a final example, that ‘when the Dravidians 
moved north [sic] there was clearly no Mauryan opposition and they took over progressively the 
whole of the Deccan northward to Secunderabad, following this by a thrust up the Wainganga 
[&c.] ... . This expansionist policy was bound to produce reactions sooner or later.’ ‘To this one 
might uncharitably add the comment, ‘the sooner the better’. But there are good passages; 
amongst others, the chapter on rock-paintings and engravings, of which Colonel Gordon has 
made a special study, is particularly new and valuable. R. E. M. Wueerer 


Early India and Pakistan. (Vol. 12: Ancient Peoples and Places Series). By Srr Mortimer 
Wueeer. Pp. 241, with 57 photographs, 32 line drawings and maps. London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1959. 255. 

This is a very welcome addition to the very limited number of general works dealing with 
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Indian archaeology. It is clear that the restriction on length has been a handicap met quite rightly 
by emphasis on certain aspects—stone industries and the more recent chalcolithic and megalithic 
cultures, rather than by spreading more material much more thinly. There is a more thorough 
and comprehensive assessment of the various stone industries than any made hitherto, providing 
just those elements needful to stimulate students’ thinking. The difference in character between 
‘urban’ and ‘hunting’ types of microliths is by implication rather summarily dismissed (pp. 82-83), 
‘Todd’s idea that coastal microliths ‘include many forms not recorded in inland sites, which seem 
to consist of lunates, blades and cores only’, formulated when little had been recorded in print, 
is not borne out by the facts and has no significance (pp. 79-80). The tracing of the pointed-butt 
stone axes of lenticular section to an eastern origin is highly arguable, in spite of their distribution 
within the boundaries of India. Stone tanged adzes, an eastern type, are very scarce in India, 
and are for the most part very small; they may be imports. The Harappa culture is perforce dealt 
with briefly, but its origin cannot be attributed to the peasant farmers of Baluchistan; when thee 
migrated to Sind they remained peasant farmers. In addition to ideas there must have been in- 
dividuals with the know-how of civilization. Kot Diji is demonstrably pre-Harappan only as 
regards its own site and is not necessarily proto-Harappan in its earlier phase (pp. 106-7). ‘The 
Aryans unavoidably remain as vague and elusive as ever. Painted Grey Ware, on which some 
authorities have built somewhat top-heavy theories, is too late in date to attest the movements of 
the Vedic Aryans. Quite rightly any very definite pronouncements on this point and on the 
copper hoards of the Ganges valley and Bihar are rigorously avoided. The difficulty raised by the 
necessity for mentioning various pottery types at a point earlier than that at which a full descrip- 
tion is desirable is overcome by the device of a sort of ‘pre-pendix’ justified by their chronological 
implications. ‘The illustrations are excellent and well selected. In spite of the obvious limitations 
imposed by brevity, this book will answer very many of the questions which rise to the minds 
of those in any way interested in India’s past. D. H. Gorpow 


Le Minaret de Djam: la découverte de la capitale des Sultans Ghorides (xii*—xiti* siécles). Par 
Anprt Maricg et Gaston 103 x8}. Pp. 91+17 pls.+2 maps. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1959. Fr. 3000. 

This volume, which forms t. xvi of the Mémoires de la Délégation archéologique frangaise m 
Afghanistan, contains a description and study of the wonderful minaret of Jam, which has never 
been described before. It is therefore absolutely new material and 11 excellent photographs are 
devoted to it. 

It is about 60m. high and consists of an octagonal socle surmounted by three tapering cylindrical 
stories decreasing successively in height; the first two terminate in galleries which rested on bold 
corbel courses, whereas the third is crowned by an open hexagonal pavilion. It is entirely covered 
by the most elaborate decoration in stucco, and enamelled bricks are used for the band of in- 
scription which gives the name of the builder, Ghiyath ad-Din Muhammad ibn Sam (a.p. 1153- 
1203), but not the date. 

M. Maricq identifies Jam with Firizkéh, the long-sought capital of the Ghiirides. He 
discusses the architectural significance of the minaret and its relation to the Qutb Minar at Delhi, 
van Berchem’s theory concerning the latter being largely confirmed by this new discovery. 
M. Wiet gives an account of the inscriptions and a short history of the Ghiiride Dynasty to which 
the builder belonged. K. A. C. Creswett 


The Antiquities of ‘Fordan. G. Harpine. Pp. xv-+223+31 pls. London: Lutter 
worth Press, 1959. 25s. 

This book is a fitting culmination to Mr. Harding’s years of work as Director of Antiquitit 

of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. Tourism is probably Jordan’s most important industy 
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This is as it should be, for not only is it a major centre of three of the world’s greatest religions, 
but in it are monuments visible for all to see of many great civilizations, stretching back in time to 
the earliest town in the world so far to be discovered. But the average tourist learns little that is 
accurate of all this. He is hustled round the sites holy to Jew, Christian, and Moslem in Jeru- 
salem, he pauses for ten minutes at Jericho, looks down a deep hole, and is probably informed by 
his guide that a Neolithic wall of 6000 B.c. is that destroyed by Joshua some 5,000 years later; 
finally the tourist may be rushed to Petra and be plugged with equally inaccurate information. 
Of the great wealth of Jordan’s antiquities, prehistoric, Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Moslem, he learns nothing. 

No longer need this be the case. The Lutterworth Press has extracted (it is believed with 
praiseworthy persistence from a diffident author) an admirable book which should be in the hands, 
and literally in the hands during the visit, of every tourist. It should, moreover, have been studied 
beforehand, so that the tourist is not at the mercy of the travel agency as to what he is taken to see 
and how long he spends there. It is very readable, with vivid touches drawn from the author’s 
deep knowledge of the country and the sites, its information is accurate (with a few minor errors) 
and it is illustrated by maps and by plans of the more important sites. The plates are first class, 
many of them from the fine photographs of Mr. R. Richmond-Brown. 

One point is to be regretted, that the author has confined himself almost entirely to East 
Jordan. It is understandable, since the antiquities of Transjordan were his responsibility from 
1936, and it was only in 1948 that sites to the west of the Jordan came under his care. His first 
love is the desert fringes with their magnificent Nabataean, Roman, and Moslem remains. ‘This 
book should inspire many tourists, and indeed residents of Jordan, to visit those that are more 
easily accessible. But the said tourist will wish that he had a similar guide to Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Hebron, and Samaria. The remedy is that Mr. Harding should write a second book. 

Only in connexion with three sites does the author cross the Jordan, those of Jericho, with its 
evidence of very early settlement, Khirbet Mefjer with its remarkable Umayyad palace containing 
the largest area of ancient mosaic ever found, and very beautiful at that, and Khirbet Qumran, 
the home of the men who wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls, all sites in the Jordan Valley. Mr. Harding 
gives excellent accounts of all three sites, but that of Qumran is above all valuable, for he was 
closely concerned with its excavation and with the whole business of rescuing the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Not many people perhaps know how much of the-successful rescue of the fragments is 
due to Mr. Harding’s tact and diplomacy. This was an outstanding final contribution to the 
antiquities of Jordan. K. M. Kenyon 


Man's journey through time. A first step in physical and cultural anthropochronology. By L. S. 

Parmer, D.Sc., Ph.D. 92 x7}. Pp. xv-+184. London: Hutchinson, 1957. 30s. 

The sub-title, ‘A first step in physical and cultural anthropochronology’, describes the book 
accurately. ‘The author is Professor Emeritus of Physics in Hull University and honorary 
curator of the Museum of Wells, Somerset. He is prominent in cave research in the West 
Country. This combination of qualifications explains how Professor Palmer came to apply semi- 
statistical methods to anthropology, plotting the evidence on the time-scale. The results are 
stimulating and sometimes unexpected. On the whole, however, they demonstrate that human 
evolution does not differ from that of other forms of life for which the chronological aspects have 
been worked out. 

An introduction dealing with the problem of changes with time and their graphical treatment 
is followed by chapters on anatomical and cultural evidence. These are inevitably sketchy and 
not always accurate in details. But some quite unconventional and promising attempts have been 
made, such as the chronological changes in the number of raw materials used by man and of 
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different human occupations. This is followed bya summary of dating methods. Professor Palmer 
finally synthesizes the ‘changes with time’, using graphs for the nuchal area height index, the 
condylar position index, cranial capacity, the lower dental arcade convergence, and in the cultural 
sphere for the number of raw materials, number of occupations, and speed of mechanical trans. 
port. A geometrical acceleration of evolution is obvious in many of these curves. This is typical of 
what by other workers has been called the ‘explosive phase of evolution’, and it characterizes the 
biological phase in which Homo sapiens finds himself at the present, not always to his advantage, 
The book is excellently produced but unfortunately suffers from a large number of misprints 
and oversights apparently due to careless proof-reading. Some factual contradictions also would 
have disappeared had the final proofs been attended to with the necessary care. Neolithic man, 
for instance, is on page 91 endowed with the art of making glass, though only three pages earlier 
it is clearly and correctly implied that he knew nothing of this invention. No doubt this and other 
errors will be eliminated in the second edition of this stimulating book. F. E. Zeunsr 


Atlas of the Classical World. Edited by A. A. M. van per Heypen and H. H. Scutzarp, 
14X10}. Pp. 222, including 73 maps in six colours, 475 gravure plates, and 24 pp. of index, 
London: Nelson, 1959. 70s. 

No one who has had a classical education or who is concerned with ancient history can fail to 
derive enormous pleasure from the magnificent photographs and aerial views which together 
with the maps are the main feature of this book. No library or school can afford to be withoutit, 
and it is a wonder how it can have been produced at the price. The selection of illustrations is 
very wide and almost all are first class: no trouble has been spared: in some cases even recon- 
structions have been superimposed on the photographs. 

This is not the place for detailed appraisal or criticism. The photographs taken by the Royal 
Hellenic Air Force are especially noteworthy. In one or two places there are slips as, for example, 
pl. 352, a wonderful aerial panorama of the Palatine, where No. 15 on the photograph has been 
omitted from the explanation; and in one or two others the captions leave something to be desired, 
as in 291 where two Syrian /imes forts are shown but only one is described, or in 274-85, scenes 
from Trajan’s Column, where full understanding of the scenes is not achieved. Perhaps the worst 
of all is page 112, illustrating Roman Britain, which shows (a) a most inferior view said to be of 
Hadrian’s Wall, but which might be almost anything; (2) a view of Silchester: “The pattern of 
streets is still visible’-—but not in the photograph, which has been taken immediately after harvest; 
(c) Richborough, a fine photograph but a deficient caption. 

The maps are produced with beautiful clarity in several unobtrusive colours, and are enlivened 
with explanatory overprints in red. Many are illuminating in their originality, as No. 25, the 
Cult Centres of the Greek Gods, 40, Enemies and Rebels of the Roman Empire, or 46, History 
of Ten Legionaries who died in the service of Rome. But here and there once again there are 
slips, as in the map just quoted where one of the men is not a legionary at all but a so-called 
‘horse-soldier in I Ala Asturum’: or in map 2 where a symbol for gold is required in Spain, or in 
68 a map of Amphitheatres, &c., in the Empire, where a place-name Durocornovium appearsin 
Britain, apparently for Cirencester, and the example at Charterhouse is omitted. Indeed map 57; 
a distribution of ‘Tribes in the Empire (apparently the Roman tribes are meant), might well be 
dropped from future editions, for it is difficult to see by what process of selection-and rejection't 
has been constructed. 

The text gives a scholarly outline of ancient history in the wider sense: that is, it embrace 
topics such as religion, art, and culture as well as political development, and is a fitting background 
to the illustrations. S. S. Frere 
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Aghios Kosmas. An early Bronze Age settlement and cemetery in Attica. By Gor E. Mytonas. 
1} Pp. xviii+191+pls. 182+-figs. 64. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1959. £8. 

Everyone interested in the prehistory of Greece will welcome the full and fine publication of 
this important site. Aghios Kosmas is a site on the coast of Attica between Old Phaleron and 
Glyphada consisting of a settlement and two cemeteries. Two main periods are represented in the 
settlement, Early Helladic and Late Helladic, with a gap between during which the site re- 
mained unoccupied. By far the most important is the evidence from the E.H. settlement, in which 
two phases can be discerned, attributed by Mylonas to the later part of the E.H. period, the 
second being definitely E.H. III. Plans of a number of houses were recovered, which supplement 
the all-too-meagre information about E.H. domestic architecture, whilst the tombs, which all 
belong to the E.H. period, give equally valuable information about burial customs. 

From his analysis of the material found Dr. Mylonas draws the conclusion that the E.H. site 
represents a colony of Cycladic people who settled on the coast of Attica, possibly in connexion 
with the obsidian trade, but that they soon mixed with the mainlanders, who differed little from 
them physically. This process is reflected in the mixture of Cycladic and mainland traits in 
every aspect of their material culture, though the tombs and their contents seem mostly to be 
closer to the Cyclades than the settlement material. ‘This fact the author explains by the com- 
mon human trait of exaggerated conservatism in the treatment of the dead. 

At the end of the E.H. III phase Aghios Kosmas was destroyed by fire, and a few sherds of 
Minyan ware found on the site connect this event with the coming of Middle Helladic people 
from the north. The site then remained deserted until Mycenean times. 

Occupation debris and some remains of buildings dating to the L.H. II and L.H. III C phases 
have been identified above the E.H. remains. An interesting feature of these settlements is that 
there is evidence that the inhabitants were deliberately extracting the dye from murex shells. 
The village of the final phase was surrounded by a defensive wall, but was abandoned at the end 
of the twelfth century, apparently without having been violently destroyed or burned. This 
event is tentatively connected by Dr. Mylonas with the legendary cvvouxropds of Theseus. 

At no time in its history was Aghios Kosmas more than a village, and it can never have been a 
site of any great importance. It contained no important buildings comparable with, say, the 
‘House of the Tiles’ at Lerna. For us, however, it is important because of the relatively full 
picture of the life of an E.H. community which can be built up from its remains. The publi- 
cation is excellently arranged and produced, and contains a valuable report on the skulls from the 
cemeteries in an appendix by Dr. J. L. Angel. Points of criticism are necessarily confined to 
details—as, for instance, that a map of the area and a plan showing the exact relationship of the 
cemeteries to the settlement might have been helpful. J. D. Evans 


The Sculpture of the Parthenon. By P. E. Consett. 7 x42. Pp. 39+pls. 40. King Penguin 

76. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1959. 55. 

Here is a straightforward account of the facts and of enough fancies to satisfy a normal reader’s 
appetite for scholars’ theorizing. The author was unfortunate, however, in having to discuss 
the question of Phidias’ responsibility while only vaguely aware of the recent finds at Olympia, 
and it is to be hoped that a future reprint will incorporate this evidence. The plates are clear but 
often too small for their subjects, and the text does not call attention to details which might there- 
fore be liable to escape notice. There is no attempt at aesthetic appraisal of the sculptures in 
general but sufficient criticism of individual pieces. For anybody who may want a clear and 
reliable statement of what is actually known or reasonably presumed this little book could 
scarcely be bettered; beyond those limits it does not tread. A. W. Lawrence 
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Die Liwenkopf-Wasserspeier vom Dach des Zeustempels (Olympische Forschungen iv). By F, 
Witemsen. Pp. 134 + 4 text-figures + 123 pls. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959. DM. 60, 


This elaborate work is primarily a classification and description of the lion-head spouts from 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, but Willemsen makes so full and well-illustrated a study of 
other lion-head spouts from the sixth century B.c. to the fourth century a.p., combined with 
other representations of heads, masks, protomat, complete figures and groups of lions for the same 
period, that the book forms a veritable corpus of lions in art from all parts of the Greek and Roma 
world, 

From the Zeus temple itself about one-third of the original number of heads (some 200) have 
survived, about half of which are shown in the plates. These original heads (c. 470-456 3.) 
are numbered U1, U2, and so on. They show two main types, distinguished by round or pointed 
ears and Willemsen distinguishes five different styles, which he tries to connect with the various 
masters whose hands Buschor and others have distinguished in the pedimental and metop 
sculptures. 

Willemsen dates the first renewal of the spouts to c. 360 B.c., a time of many renewals in the 
Altis, perhaps connected with the battle mentioned by Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4. 51 ff. This firs 
set (E1. 1, Er. 2, and so on) follows the general lines of the originals. Nothing seems assignableto 
the third century B.c., but one head (E2. 1), the first of Pentelic, not Parian marble, is assigned to 
¢. 160 B.c. 

The third renewal, the most comprehensive of all, is assigned to ¢. 36 B.c., following a ca 
strophe marked also by renewals of the pedimental sculptures. This group (at least 24 heats 
preserved) is very closely modelled on the originals, a feature which at all stages complicates 
Willemsen’s comparisons with parallel material elsewhere. 

In the Christian era he finds a fourth renewal about a.p. 40, a fifth a century later, anda 
sixth about a.p. 190. A seventh and a doubtful eighth are both assigned to the third century a2: 
all these, from the fifth onwards, have been modified by later chiselling. The ninth and lasts 
connected with a general restoration of the Altis early in the fourth century not seemingly the 
work of local hands but of experts brought from Rome by the Imperial government. 

D. S. Rosertsox 


Cyrene and Apollonia, an Historical Guide. By Ricuarp Goopcuitp. Pp. 84+8 pb 
+4 folding maps. Antiquities Department of Cyrenaica, United Kingdom of Libya. Pr 
duced by Glen Freebairn, Portsmouth Street, London, W.C.2, 1959. 15 piastres (45. 6d). 


This little book is a great improvement on its predecessor of 1953, good though that wa 
It is of a handy pocket size, and contains easily consulted folding maps and excellent photograpls 
including air views. The first 31 pages contain a very readable and scholarly history of Cyrenaa 
from the earliest Greek settlement down to the eleventh century, followed by a brief accountd 
archaeological discovery in the area. Part 2, of 38 pages, deals with the topography of Cyrest 
itself, adopting the method of an itinerary; but the sites are numbered both in text and maps,® 
one is free to pick and choose. Part 3, of 5 pages, describes Apollonia. 

The book must be unieservedly welcomed both for the information it contains and also foris 
implicit testimony to the successful co-operation of the Libyan Kingdom with foreign schola 
many of them British, and notably the author himself. In this way discovery and conservatiot, 
begun by the Italians, are being maintained and expanded to a notable degree. S. S. Frent 
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Limes-Studien: Vortrdge des 3. Internationalen Limes-Kongresses in Rheinfelden|Basel 1957 
(= Schriften des Institutes fiir Ur- und Friihgeschichte der Schweiz 14). 10} x7}. Pp. 
174 +pls. 12. Basel, 1959. 

This book is a record of the lectures given at the third International Congress of Roman 
Frontier Studies held in Switzerland in 1957. Most of the lectures are presented in summary 
form, the exceptions being a detailed analysis by H. -G. Pflaum of the proper names recorded on 
the numerous inscriptions from Certa (a sequel to the same scholar’s report to the second Con 
on the onomastic material from Castellum Celtianum), and a paper by A. Radnoti on the dis- 
position of the auxiliary regiments in the Danubian provinces in the second century a.p. An 
outstanding contribution is a summary by J. Baradez of the results of ten years research on the 
hinterland of the Numidian Limes, where the skilful examination of over 3,500 air-photographs 
has not only revealed in exquisite detail the intricate network of roads on which the Limes 
depended, together with many forts and irrigation-systems, but has also enabled a number of 
significant deductions to be made regarding the chronological relationship between various 
routes. Recent discoveries on other Roman frontiers are considered by H. v. Petrikovits (Lower 
Germany), J. Szilagyi (Hungary), and F. Krizek (Czechoslovakia), while G. Brusin discusses 
an interesting late Roman defensive line in the Julian Alps. The other papers range over a 
wide field. From Britain comes an interim report by I. A. Richmond on the excavation of the 
legionary fortress at Inchtuthil, and a discussion by J.P.C. Kent of the archaeological significance 
of barbarous copies of Roman coins. 

Students of Roman frontier policy have derived great benefit from these post-war Congresses, 
and in the preface to the present volume the editor, R. Laur-Belart, pays a graceful tribute to 
Eric Birley who originated them. K. A. Steer 


Bronzes antiques de la Seine-Maritime. By E. Esptranpieu and H. Rotranp. 11 x8}. 
Pp. 101 +63 plates. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959. 


This is the second instalment to appear of the Recueil général des bronzes antiques de la Gaule 
romaine that was begun by Espérandieu as long ago as 1910. The first, by G. Faider-Fe 
comprised the Bavai bronzes, but it was those of the Departmental Museum of Seine-Inférieure 
which first attracted Espérandieu’s attention; and it was from Espérandieu that M. Rolland in- 
herited the nucleus of the material contained in the present book. ‘This material consists of (1) the 
bronzes now preserved in the Departmental Museum of the Seine-Maritime; (2) bronzes found 
in the Department, but now located elsewhere; (3) bronzes lost since the publication of the old 
inventories; (4) bronzes of unknown location that are known to have been found in the Depart- 
ment. 

Of the 213 pieces here catalogued under subject-headings (9 are classified as non-antique or 
doubtful), the provenances of only 66 are recorded. But it is not unlikely that many of the rest 
were regional finds. For what impresses one most about these sculptures is their distinctively pro- 
vincial character. It is true that they display, both in style and in technique, a wide variety, 
ranging from the near-barbaric to the classically competent, naturalistic, and sophisticated. Yet 
while in his text M. Rolland distinguishes between travail romain and travail gallo-romain, there 
are but a handful of items, judging from the plates, to which we could, with any plausibility, 
attribute an Italian origin. J. M. C. Toynsgz 


Classical Inspiration in Medieval Art. (Rhind Lectures for 1956.) By Watrer Oakesnorr. 
11x84. Pp. ix+147+143 pls. London: Chapman & Hall, 1959. £5. 55. 


This book, divided as it is into six chapters and without footnotes or bibliography, follows 
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almost exactly the form of the six lectures delivered under the auspices of the Rhind foundation 
for the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1956. Happily its lavish allotment of plates permits 
of just as complete an illustration as was possible there with a lantern. 

The title is self-explanatory, provided that the term ‘Medieval’ be understood as applying to 
the West alone; Byzantine art is considered only in so far as it served as an intermediary between 
the classical world and the West. The six chapters deal with the subject in chronological sequence, 
In the first the question of classical survival in literature and, more especially, in art is considered 
generally, and the respective roles of style, iconography, and technique are examined. A large 
number of Roman works, dating from the second century B.c. to the fourth century .p., are 
cited, and their legacy in early medieval art is discussed, the variable nature of the legacy being 
stressed. The second chapter is devoted mainly to Northumbria; the heritage of the old, non- 
representational art is on the one hand contrasted with the classical legacy, while on the other the 
high artistic quality of the Northumbrian work is brought out in comparison with what was 
being done on the Continent at the same time. The third chapter is concerned with the Caro- 
lingian sphere, the art of which represents a definite conscious classical revival; the fourth is 
virtually a continuation of the same theme into the Ottonian age, though later Anglo-Saxon art, 
at heart so very distinct from Ottonian, is considered more or less separately. The fifth and sixth 
chapters deal with what Haskins termed ‘the twelfth-century Renaissance’, first with Romanesque 
art proper and then with early Gothic. 

The book is extremely interesting, and though little of the material in it was in itself 
previously unknown, the text and plates bring together into convenient compass a great deal of 
material and numerous ideas that were formerly diverse and scattered. The main thesis is of 
course not to be disputed, and the author’s attitude is throughout cautious. But it may be 
questioned whether he always accords enough credit to ‘independent invention’ as opposed to 
connexion. The ‘archaic smile’ at Chartres (and Rheims, too) is a case in point. The author 
admits that the verdict is ‘not proven’, but he seems to favour the existence of some binding link. 
Yet it seems most improbable that an early Gothic sculptor could have seen an archaic Greek 
work or even a Roman copy. Malraux juxtaposes Gothic and Hindu sculptures which are equally 
similar, and though there may well in this case be classical prototypes behind both, the immediate 
similarity is due to chance; so, probably, are those between the Gothic and the Archaic Greek 
Oakeshott’s dating of the Castelseprio paintings to the sixth century may also be questioned; 
a date in the early eighth seems more likely and one as late as the tenth century has also been 
proposed by Weitzmann, Porcher, and others. Nor does he always distinguish sufficiently 
between the very sophisticated nature of Byzantine art and the more rugged, even primitive, 
character of Carolingian and Ottonian. But these are minor points. The main fact remains; 
these were enthralling lectures and it is of the greatest benefit to have them before us in per 
manent form, so fully and so admirably illustrated. D. Taxsor Rice 


Coptic Tattoo Designs. By Joun Carswett, with a foreword by Marcaret Murray. 
11} X83}. Pp.xxx+155. Beirut: Faculty of Arts and Sciences, The American University of 
Beirut, 1958. £5. 10s. 


The subject of this sumptuous book is an unusual one. It is a collection of woodblocks used by 
a Coptic tattooer of Jerusalem; the blocks being used to tattoo pilgrims visiting the Holy Places 
Only two of the blocks are dated, the first in 1749, the second 1912. The designs are varied, but 
the majority have some sacred element in them. The Resurrection is quite naturally frequent, 
St. George appears in the form in which he is found in certain icons with an attendant mo 
behind him, but is also found in his other guise of killing the dragon. The author does not 
recognize in no. 10 the arms of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, though it is clear that the design # 
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a whole is related to the journey of the Magi. ‘The iconography appears to be post-medieval. 
Certain stamps have schematic representations of some of the Jerusalem shrines, e.g. no. 46 the 
Stone of Anointing or §2@ the Dome of the Rock. 


In general appearance the designs look like very poor book stamps. It would be interesting to. 


see whether any similar stamps are to be found on either Coptic or provincial Greek books. 
F. Wormatp 


Danmarks Oldtid. II. Bronzealderen. By Jonannzs Brgnstep. 8 X11}. Pp. 316-+14 pls., 
4 in colour. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1958. Kr. 85.00. 


In 1938-40 our Honorary Fellow and Gold Medallist Dr. Johannes Brgnsted published his 
classic three-volume survey of Danish prehistory, which took its place as a standard work in 
every archaeological library. But the author is not the man to rest on his laurels, however well- 
deserved, and now, twenty years later, he is producing a completely revised and new edition of 
his original work. 

The first edition was notable for its fine series of half-tone illustrations printed with the text, 
but now we not only have these revised and amplified, but a new series of plates, of which four are 
incolour of a high quality. Great skill has been shown in all the plates by the photographer, who 
has managed to achieve that rare compromise, illustrations which are interesting compositions 
without being irritatingly ‘arty’, and which, while making a welcome break-away from the frontal 
aridity of the scientific museum record-photograph, yet serve the student as well as the more 
general reader. Here, continental archaeological publications are ahead of us in this country, 
where with rare exceptions illustration is either conventional and timid, or jazzed-up and sensa- 
tional. 

Dr. Bronsted’s book emphasizes how in Denmark (as to a large extent in this country) the 
archaeology of the Bronze Age is a matter of museum specimens rather than of field monuments 
other than round barrowsand rock-carvings. But it iscurious that the Danish Bronze Age cultures 
do not seem to have produced the elaborate funerary structures in wood or stone which fortu- 
nately enliven the British barrows and cairns; henge monuments and stone circles are missing from 
the landscape, and even in the Late Bronze Age there is nothing comparable to the settlement- 
archaeology which amplifies the evidence of graves in at least southern England. But then, 
Denmark alone has produced substantial evidence for Bronze Age clothing, and its early metal- 
smiths turned out objects of a technical and aesthetic quality we can admire today. And (although 
this is a rather dubious honour), the only modern musical composition scored for Bronze Age 
instruments must surely be those of the beginning of this century which call for /urer players! 

Stuart PiccoTr 


Das alamannische Graberfeld von Beggingen-Lébern. Von W. U. Guyan. 10} X74. Pp. 
40-+10 figs., 21 pls. and 1 plan. Schriften des Institutes fiir Ur- und Friithgeschichte der 
Schweiz, 12. Basel, 1958. 


This clear, succinct, and well-produced report describes the contents of 94 graves of the seventh 
century excavated in 1945-6 in an Alemannic cemetery at Beggingen in Canton Schaffhausen 
following disturbance of the site by stone-quarrying. All the burials were by inhumation, with 
tast-west orientation, and a number are judged from the associated grave-goods to be Christian. 
Of those whose sex and age could be determined, 26 were men, 29 women, and 14 children. 
About a third of the graves had been plundered, some soon after burial, apparently in search of 
metal, which is believed to have been scarce at the time. The grave-goods include little out of the 
ordinary except a cylindrical amulet-box from a child’s burial, which has enabled the author to 
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bring up to date Werner’s distribution map of these objects:' they appear to have been made in 
the Middle Rhineland. ‘There were no brooches and no pottery, the male burials being mostly 
accompanied by weapons (including three swords), and the female by ear-rings, beads, and various 
objects, including knives, hung from the belt. It is surprising that in a cemetery of this date, and 
possibly Christian, fewer than one in ten of the burials was unaccompanied by grave goods. 

The author has included brief notes on the dating, and the significance of the site in relation 
to the Alpine trade-routes. He also calls attention to the hiatus in the archaeology of this part of 
Switzerland between the breakdown of Roman government at the end of the third century 
and the settlement of the Alemanni over two centuries later, but offers no explanation. 


J. N. L. Myres 


Studies in the Early British Church. Edited by Nora K. Cuapwicx. 84x54. Pp. viii+376. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1958. 45s. 


The authors contributing to this book examine certain aspects of the British Church in the 
west and north from the beginnings down to the establishment of the Norman ecclesiastical 
organization in the twelfth century. The introduction by the Editor explains the scope of the 
volume. 

The first chapter, also by Mrs. Chadwick, analyses and discusses the evidence for learning and 
culture in ninth-century Gwynedd at the courts of Merfyn Ffrych and Rhodri Mawr. While 
the case is convincing, one caveat must be entered. Among other material connected with 
Gwynedd, it is suggested that in this centre the ‘association of the main body of the Annales 
Cambriae took place in close connection with the genealogies and the Historia Brittonum, to be 
recorded ultimately in the collection represented by Harleian 3859”. It is difficult to accept this 
conclusion. Text A of the 4nnales Cambriae (Harley 3859) with its 533 [sic] numbered years 
goes back at some stage to marginalia on a Paschal Calendar based on a great cycle of 532 years 
(cf. Ceolfrid’s Letter to Nechtan, King of the Picts, in Plummer’s Bede, i. 341). About 770, 
as the late Sir John Lloyd showed, the Annales ‘begin to assume the record of a chronicle kept 
in Wales’ and more precisely at St. Davids; his precision in indicating St. Davids is open to 
challenge, but not the association with Dyfed rather than Gwynedd. Similarly the differences 
in emphasis between the genealogies in Harley 3859 and the version in the Jesus College MS, 
so acutely examined by the author, make it unlikely that the former were derived from a source 
in Gwynedd. The Jesus College version does probably go back to a source in ninth-century 
Gwynedd, as is shown by details like the ascription of the epithet mawr to Rhodri and the accept- 
ance of the older version of the Powysian line, stemming from Vortigern. The omissions, no les 
than the differences, in the Harley version suggest that both are drawing on an older source 
which did not know the house of Merfyn. 

This important contribution is followed by four shorter essays. Mrs. Chadwick gives an 
account of Welsh scholarship at St. Davids and Llanbadarnfawr in the time of Bishop Sulien and 
his successors, on the eve of the disruption of the Welsh Church under Norman influences. 
Miss Kathleen Hughes examines the Vitae Sanctorum Wallensium in Cotton Vespasian A xi, 
for which she accepts the ascription to Monmouth Priory. Dr. Brooke discusses the archbishops 
of St. Davids, Llandaff, and Caerleon on Usk, illustrating the background against which thes 
dignities were fabricated. Miss Hughes also collects the evidence for the distribution of scriptoma 
in Ireland between 730 and 1111, throwing much light on the organization and requirements 
of the scribal craft. 

Finally there is an important analysis of the sources for the Life of St. Kentigern by Professor 
Kenneth Jackson. His conclusion, based primarily on linguistic evidence, points to two mail 


. J. Werner, Das alamannische Firstengrab von Wittislingen, Minchen, 1950, pp. 90-91. 
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lost sources. First there was a Latin life (A) ‘drawn up in a Cumbric context, not a Gaelic one, 
in Strathclyde in the eleventh century at a time when the Brittonic traditions were still strong 
there, and quite possibly even before the fall of the independent kingdom’ in 1018. Secondly 
here was a work (B) compiled before 1018, giving an account of the ‘enfances’ of the saint; this 
came from a Gaelic centre and was ‘very likely (written by) a cleric at one of St. Servanus’ 
monastic foundations’. Professor Jackson has brought order into the confused documents which 
have survived concerning this important Cumbric saint. His most controversial conclusion 
concerns the lack of written evidence earlier than documents A and B. It must at once be con= 
ceded that we have no evidence of any detailed written life as early as the first half of the seventh 
century (p. 347). But in view of the Vita Sampsonis a life of St. Kentigern at this date is not 
inherently improbable. There are details incorporated in Jocelyn suggesting that more extensive 
written records were available in the eleventh century than the meagre tally conceded by Pro 
fessor Jackson (p. 332). An example is the cemetery at Glasgow, consecrated long before by 
§t. Ninian, to which reference is made in connexion with St. Kentigern’s establishment in that 
city. C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


An introduction to Anglo-Saxon architecture and sculpture. By E. A. Fisuer, M.A., D.Sc. 10 x6. 

Pp. 104-+pls. 48. London: Faber & Faber, 1959. 425. 

Dr. Fisher has chosen a wide field as the subject of this book, but it does not purport to be more 
than an Introduction to the subject. Dr. Fisher has compressed in a short compass a very read- 
able and compact description of most of the distinctive characteristics of Saxon churches. There 
isno attempt at a detailed survey of the well-known Saxon monuments that survive—nor any 
attempt to produce an exhaustive catalogue. But Dr. Fisher has illustrated, with some excellent 
photographs and plans, the broad lines of architectural development, and has added some informa- 
tive and valuable suggestions drawn from the historical background. There is a useful biblio- 
graphy, which notes some, but by no means all the contributions of recent years to our apprecia- 
tion of pre~-Conquest churches. 

One of the difficulties that confront any writer on ‘Anglo-Saxon Architecture’ is that the 
period covers two distinct architectural phases: (1) the churches built in the seventh century 
under the impact and enthusiasm of the Augustinian and Northumbrian missions; and (2) the 
renewed outburst of church building in the middle of the tenth century under the inspiration of 
Dunstan and others. ‘There is a gap between these two phases, covered by over two centuries, 
from which very little evidence survives. Dr. Fisher does not entirely succeed in making this 
division of the period always apparent. 

The second half of the book deals with Anglo-Saxon sculpture, and is perhaps the more 
valuable. Dr. Fisher has drawn from a wide range of sources, and has produced a concisely 
written analysis of Saxon ornament and sculpture, with his own observations on the debatable 
subject of their chronology and derivation. 

It is to be hoped that this book will not only be profitable to the casual visitor of our Anglo- 
Saxon monuments, but will also stimulate research by the serious student of the subject. To fill in 
the picture and show the importance of the Arts in the life of Saxon England it is still n 
to supplement our existing knowledge with detailed studies of individual buildings and sites. 

Eric G. M. Fiercuer 


The Pelican History of Art: Carolingian and Romanesque Architecture, 800-1200. By KENNETH 
Joun Conant. 10} X63. Pp. x1+344, with 11 maps, 80 figs., 8 restoration studies, and 
176 plates. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1959. 70s. 

This volume of the Pelican History of Art covers the architecture of western Europe from A.D. 
$00 to 1200 with a section describing the western-inspired work of the Crusaders in the Levant. 
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England is dismissed rather summarily, as a separate volume is allotted to the medieval architecture 
of that country. While churches occupy the greater part of this volume, reference is also made tp 
the domestic and military architecture of the period. The book is lavishly illustrated with well. 
chosen photographs and drawings. Of particular value are the restoration studies, a feature that 
should be more often included in architectural histories dealing with periods from which few 
buildings have survived without substantial alterations to their original appearance. 

The experimental character of Carolingian architecture is clearly set out. From these experi- 
ments the Romanesque developed by means of ‘the widespread and successful use of the Roman 
types of vaulting as a controlling feature in design’. This theme gives unity to the earlier part of 
the survey. In the twelfth century the rich variety of the regional schools diversifies the picture, 
Professor Conant’s wide knowledge and penetrating analysis enable him to present the whole 
story lucidly and economically, following the evolutionary threads and illustrating the cros 
currents between the various regions and from the Byzantine and Moslem worlds outside. 

The central area—France, Germany, and Spain—is fully covered and few important buildings 
are missed. It might be objected that the role of the ‘pilgrimage’ churches is overstressed, but 
this is no more than a question of emphasis which does not affect the validity of the development 
set out. On Italy the touch is in places less sure. In this country the direct survival of Roman 
methods and styles confuses the picture of the true Romanesque. Criticism of detail is called for 
principally in the peripheral area of the north and west. There the sketch is too summary to be 
of value and a few errors have crept in (e.g. p. 30, where a church at Lindisfarne is ascribed to 
582). 

Finally we record with gratitude Professor Conant’s forward-looking perspective. In his 
account of the later French Romanesque—particularly in the Ile de France—we can see the 
nascent Gothic emerging logically and inevitably from the regional school in an area blessed by 
power and wealth and happy in the possession of good building stone. The book ends fittingly 
with an account of Suger’s plan for the rebuilding of St. Denis, an account based on the latest 
studies and well illustrating this process. C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


Town building in history. By F. R. Horns. 9} <7}. Pp. 443+ over 500 plans and illustrations. 

London: Harrap, 1956. 65s. 

‘It is an old truth that a cure for present ills is often found in the teaching of the past. It 
explains the underlying purpose of this book.’ Mr. Hiorns has written, in fact, a long tract for 
the times. Of the historical chapters, those on town planning in antiquity and the Renaissance 
are the best because they are based on the sound work of many scholars. The medieval chapter's 
poor and the references to English towns are totally inadequate. The author nowhere mentions 
that Bury St. Edmunds and Ludlow are among the earliest datable grid-iron plans in Europe, not 
has he understood the flexible empirical approach shown in the planning of English towns, yet its 
precisely here that close analysis would have been valuable to the planners he hopes to enlighten. 
The pioneer work of William Page, whose article “The Origins and Forms of Hertfordshire 
Towns and Villages’ (Archaeologia, \xix (1920), 47-60) is particularly important, is ignored. 
Page showed the need to disentangle the several periods of small-scale planning which go to make 
all our old towns, at the same time as researchers abroad were applying similar methods to the 
great cities of Germany and France. Instead, Mr. Hiorns restates the general desiderata of 
planning with which even those of his contemporaries he attacks would agree. Confidence in the 
historical background is shaken by reliance on Hallam’s Middle Ages. | 

The numerous plans and reproductions of old engravings are interesting, as are the many pet 
ceptive comments on town architecture. The chapters on modern towns, where the author 8 
writing-directly from his experience, are stimulating. J. T. Sars 
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Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi, Deutschland, Band I. Die Glasmalereien in Schwaben von 1200~ 
1350. Von Hans Wenzet 12x9. Pp. 280-+646 half-tone illustr. Berlin: Deutsches 
Verein fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1958. DM. 80. 


This volume, the first to appear of the German contribution to the Corpus, deals with the 
eatlier windows (before 1350) of the region covered by the modern province of Wiirttemberg; 
an important section is devoted to glass, now in the Landesmuseum at Darmstadt, from the 
Ritterstiftskirche at Wimpfen, until recent times under Hessian rule. Of Early Gothic glass 
there is little apart from some fragments, of superb quality, from Alpirsbach, now at Stuttgart. 
The great bulk of what remains demonstrates the excellence of Swabian glass-painting in the 
fourteenth century, showing characteristics of design and especially of colour (well reproduced 
in the colour plates) easily recognizable as differing entirely from French and English work of 
the same period. 

The book begins with a general survey from the art-historical point of view. Evidences are 
cited from other arts—sculpture, wall-painting, manuscripts, metalwork—with copious illustra- 
tions. The corpus proper is in the form of a catalogue of windows, arranged by churches or 
other buildings; for each there are an historical preface, bibliography, paragraphs on icono- 
graphy, state of preservation, and scheme of design. A clear map shows that certain districts of 
Swabia have suffered greatly in seventeenth-century and later wars and are now consequently 
destitute of ancient glass; the author points out, however, that the region has fortunately escaped 
the attentions of restorers, who have so drastically mishandled the windows of many major 
churches in Germany. 

The most complete aggregations of surviving glass are to be found in the three churches of 
the former Reichsstadt Esslingen, one of which, St. Dionysius, retains its original glazing almost 
complete and undisturbed, at Heiligkreuztal and Stetten, also that from Wimpfen, already 
mentioned. Dating has to be largely inferential owing to the destruction by iconoclasts of the 
lower panels of windows which doubtless contained such evidences as portraits of donors, shields 
or inscriptions. What the author convincingly claims to be a named portrait of a glass-painter 
(Lambertus) has to be added to the exiguous list of known signed examples of the art in the Middle 
Ages. A commendable feature is the inclusion of views, interior and exterior, and plans of 
churches to show the original disposition of the glazing. The illustrations are magnificent, in 
spite of the great difficulties of wartime photography. If the Corpus is eventually completed and 
the standard set in this volume is maintained it will be a great achievement of international 
co-operation in art study. BernarD RACKHAM 


Abbeys. An introduction to the religious houses of England and Wales. By R. Gityarp-Bzer, 
M.A., F.S.A. 73x44. Pp. v+89+pls. 12 +28 figs. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 5s. 


This small but well-illustrated book presents a vivid and adequate picture of the general 
history, administration, and building arrangement of the ‘Abbeys’, this title covering religious 
houses of monks, regular canons, nuns, and friars. There are two main chapters: “The Monks’ 
and ‘The Buildings’, each sub-divided into a number of sections. “The Monks’ is historical and 
deals with the development of the monastic system and with various religious orders from the 
tarliest times to the dissolution. Not everyone may agree that ‘a religious house of monks is 
called a “‘monastery”’, and one of nuns a “nunnery” ’ (p. 1). ‘Monasteries of nuns’ are wee 4 
referred to in medieval and later writings. It might have been mentioned (p. 10) that the B 
Death was largely responsible for the number of religious being practically halved after the 
mid-fourteenth century. The literary style is excellent throughout, but the chapter on “The 
Buildings’, which deals with monastic planning and administration, is so crammed with useful 

tion and examples that it needs very careful reading, with constant reference to the 
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numerous plans which follow and which form a most interesting study by themselves. Every 
portion of the monastery is discussed and explained. ‘The sections on ‘the president’s and guesty 
lodgings’ and ‘the disintegration of the medieval plan’ raise a number of questions which are often 
ignored. ‘The book is certainly a most valuable addition to the many works on monastic history 
and buildings. Hancock 


Castles of the Western World. By Armin Tuvtsz (translated from the German by R. P. Gp 
woop). 10}x7#. Pp. 248-+-240 illustrations. London: Thames & Hudson, 1958. Sos. 


This book is like the curate’s egg: and one is tempted to go farther and say that the good part 
is the pictures and the less good part the text. Despite the ‘Castles’ of its title, the work begins 
with a survey of prehistoric and classical fortresses, and there is subsequently no proper account 
of the origin of the castle itself, no notice of its essential link with the origins of feudalism which 
produced it, no definition of the castle to distinguish it from those other types of fortification 
which preceded it. The motte-and-bailey castle eventually makes its appearance here under the 
heading ‘Norman’. History is at a discount throughout. Buildings cannot be divorced from the 
history which produced them, and those (still too many) who try to do so, merely indulge in 
antiquarianism at the best, and nonsense at the worst. Our author is not entirely quit even of the 
graver charge (e.g. pp. 22, 25, 28, 77, 119). Nor, even in exclusively architectural terms, is the 
account of the development of castles given here very clear; nor are the author’s categories—set 
uncomfortably within the chronological and geographical divisions of the book—particularly 
valid (e.g. pp. 84 segg.). The text is dull, though in this some blame probably attaches to the 
translator, who seems not always to have served the author well—e.g. occasional indecipherable 
sentences (e.g. p. 28, 1. 25): ‘belt’ (for enceinte? pp. 76, 77, 83): ‘turreted castles’ (for a castle with 
a keep? pp. 22, 27, 28). There is certainly one serious error (p. 28, for Oxford, read Orford). 
The index is inadequate, and the ‘Select Bibliography’ is both inadequate and out of date. 

However, the work will be found to have its uses, even though its principal value lies in it 
splendid plates. A collection of illustrations such as this, covering Western Europe and parts of 
the Near and Middle East, makes the book at once a desirable possession. 

R. Brown 


The Building of Castle Cornet, Guernsey. I. Documents relating to the Tudor Reconstruction. 
10X74. Pp. 142-+1 plate and § plans. Ed., with Introduction, by Jon Le PATouREL 
Published under the authority of the Royal Court of Guernsey by Manchester University 
Press, Manchester, 1958. 18s. 


When Sir Thomas Leighton arrived to take over the governorship of Guernsey in 1570, he 
reported to Cecil that he had never seen ‘so weke walles as the olde workes of the castell ys’, with 
the keep ‘so olde and rotten as onles hytt be spedilye taken downe hitt will of itt selfe fale’. By 
1610, when his long term of office came to an end, he had transformed Castle Cornet into some 
thing much more like the fortification we see today. In the volume before us, our Fellow the 
Archivist to the Royal Court of Guernsey has collected together the available documents bearing 
on the works by which the transformation was effected, principally memoranda on the state of the 
defences sent by Leighton and his predecessor to the Council in London and actual expenditure 
accounts for many of the works themselves. Twenty-eight documents are printed, the letters 
and memoranda in extenso, the building accounts in a full calendar form which for layout and 
presentation is a model of how such things should be done. The text is preceded by a detailed 
introduction in which the works are both analysed in the light of the documents and set in the 
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context of contemporary works elsewhere. ‘There is also a valuable glossary and a comprehensive 
index. 


Castle Cornet has a continuous building history extending from the early thirteenth century 
until only shortly before its relinquishment by the War Office in 1947 to the States of Guernsey’s 
Ancient Monuments Committee, the unravelling of which will require archaeological as well as 
documentary investigation. Professor Le Patourel offers this volume as a first instalment of work 
on the historical evidence: we look forward to its successors. A. J. Taytor 


A History of Technology, Vol. III, Ed. by E. J. Hormyarp, A. R. Hatt, and 
Trevor I. Winztams. 10 x7}. Pp. xxxvii+766; 426 figs.; 32 pls. Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press, 1957. £8. 8s. 

The third volume of this History of Technology covers the period a.p. 1500-1750. As an ex- 
ample of editing, printing, and book production it maintains the high standard set by the first 
two volumes, a standard far too seldom achieved. 

In their preface the editors comment upon the difficulty of maintaining the chronological 
limits they have set themselves; and-to overcome this some sections, chiefly those dealing with 
hand-tools, have been extended to cover the period to the end of the nineteenth century. ‘This is 
understandable, but on the other hand some sections that the reader may feel he has a right to 
expect are altogether missing. There is no section on ceramics. While this omission was fore- 
shadowed at the end of the section on ceramics in the second volume, it seems a pity that the 
development of Delft, for example, is not given in its proper chronological place; and that the 
production of bricks is never mentioned although, as is pointed out in the section on Building 
Construction, bricks really came into popular use during this period. This omission might even 
be misleading, particularly to those who are not historians, for practically every advance made in 
the field of ceramics from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries in the Western world, apart 
from the single discovery of hard porcelain, had already been made by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

As one might expect, those aspects of technological advance that have a direct bearing upon the 
New Learning and the Age of Discovery are very fully covered in the sections dealing with 
ships, cartography, printing, the calendar, precision and scientific instruments, and, of course, 
military technology. 

The frontispieces of the first two volumes of this History illustrated examples of masterpieces 
of technical skill: the frontispiece in this volume is a print of smiths working at a furnace. This 
change of subject-matter is not the accident it may at first seem, for there is in this volume a very 
real change of emphasis in the writing. In the earlier volumes the History could only have been 
written by frequent reference to techniques inferred from objects themselves. Asa result, both 
in the text and in the illustrations, there seemed to be a happy balance of description, and the 
effect of technique upon the product was easily followed. In this volume, with so many contem= 
porary treatises on which to draw, the authors have far too seldom attempted to connect the 
processes with their products. Thus in the sections on glass and metallurgy there is not a single 
glass or metal object illustrated. 

Up to a point one can sympathize with the editors and authors alike, for even in a volume of 
this size space must be limited. Even so, one cannot help feeling that this concentration on the 
technological processes at the expense of the purposes to which they were put diminishes the 
value of the work, especially as one of its avowed aims is to bridge the gap between Science and 
the Historic Humanities. That technological processes are only a means to an end and not an 
end in themselves is a truism that it may be better to repeat ad nauseam than to fail to say at all. 
A history of technology should be rather more than a chronological catalogue of technical ad- 
vance, but that is what this volume very nearly becomes at times. H. W. M. Honczs 
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Local History in England. By W. G. Hosxins. 8} x 5. Pp. xii-+196 +9 pls. +5 maps. London: 

Longmans, 1959. 215. 

The would-be town and county historian, especially the less expert, is given sound help by 
Dr. Hoskins, who goes out to cheer him, stating frankly that Mr. Pugh’s How to Write a Parish 
History (1954), with its insistence on knowledge of Latin and palaeography ‘is unnecessarily dis- 
couraging advice’. An expert friend will probably assist him initially at any rate, over these hurd] 
and in the meantime there is much post-Restoration research and field work to do. Never- 
theless, Mr. Pugh’s guide and Miss Grieve’s Examples of English Handwriting (1954, new title 
and edition substituted by reviewer) both rightly appear among the five basic books, with Field 
Archaeology: Some Notes for Beginners (Ordnance Survey Office, 1951) and Historical Association 
pamphlets, Special Series 2 and 3. (Dr. Hoskins does not attempt to deal with pre-history.) 

Sure advocate of the double approach through visual as well as documentary survivals, Dr, 
Hoskins has himself tramped hundreds of miles in the Midlands and the South-West, has examined 
thousands of records and maps in national and local archives, and has broken new ground in 
his academic teaching and popular broadcasts. Condemning the indiscriminate amassing of data 
as outmoded antiquarianism, he urges concentration on economic development, causes of land- 
scape changes, and similar dynamic, productive, and coherent themes. 

In an up-to-date section on probate records and the value of the British Record Society's 
series of indexes to wills, Dr. Hoskins has a bitter comment about the inventories at Somerset 
House: “The continued refusal’ of the authorities ‘to allow students to use these records is a 
thoroughly disgraceful piece of administrative shuffling, and ought to be remedied at once’ 
Several years ago a team of Home Counties archivists (not including the reviewer), with the 
official custodian’s ready permission, undertook the task of arranging these inventories, volun- 
tarily and under peculiarly difficult conditions, only to receive the gratuitous criticism of the new 
hon. editor in a recent issue of Archives (the journal of the British Records Association). It is to 
be hoped that the Public Records Act, 1958, will soon provide the remedy, as a good proportion 
of inventories are of first-class value to the architectural, social, and economic historian. 

It is curious that such a practical writer fails clearly to signpost his readers, after they have 
covered the printed material in libraries, to county and city record offices. Material in local archive 
repositories is referred to several times, but nowhere does he emphasize how, literally, tons of 
documents of the utmost interest have been discovered and removed to county and shire halls, 
especially in the past fifteen years, nor does he clearly indicate how detailed are the catalogues 
and indexes in some of these record offices, although he has himself profited by their extensive 
facilities. They are provided by the local authorities, which finance this growing work, of 
immense help to the history and geography departments of the English and Welsh universities. 
This, however, is a minor criticism of a major contribution. F. G. Emmison 


The Victoria History of the County of Oxford, Vol. 6. Ed. M. D. Loser. 12 x8}. Pp. xxvii+ 
390. Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, 
London, 1959. Cloth 120s; half leather 168s. 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, Vol. 4. Ed. Exxzasetu Crirrary. 12 x8}. Pp. xx+486. 
Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 
1959. Cloth 147s; half leather 189s. 


The Hundred of Ploughley covers the history of the market town of Bicester and of thirty- 
two parishes in the north-east of the county of Oxford. The successful treatment of parishes in 
vol. 5 (1957) is followed; the descent of the manors has been traced in great detail and is of much 
interest to students of genealogy. The Archives of Westminster Abbey have been searched for 
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the parishes of Islip, the gift of Edward the Confessor, and of Launton. The parish of Noke 
did not suffer seriously from the Black Death, mortality at Heyford was heavy, and Tussmore 
was depopulated. At Shelswell the church had the rare dedication to St. Ebbe—it disappeared 
before the sixteenth century; the sites of the church and manor-house have been noted. Wall- 
paintings discovered at Islip and Mixbury were again plastered over. The rood loft and screen 
at Charlton-on-Otmoor date from the beginning of the sixteenth century. The progress of 
enclosures varied widely, Somerton remained an open field parish until the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The history of this parish is of outstanding interest; it is associated with the 
Fermor family who remained Roman Catholics in the seventeenth century; they are com- 
memorated in brasses and a series of monuments in the south aisle of the nave. At Souldern, 
where the Weedons were recusants, there was a chapel in the manor-house and a priest’s hiding- 
place has been found. ‘The medieval chalice, sold by a churchwarden for the purchase of the 
larger Elizabethan communion cup, was bought by a recusant. The Bodleian is the main source 
of well-chosen illustrations of houses and churches. 

The wide extent of the Royal Forests in Wiltshire has warranted a study of greater importance 
and value than has been attempted in other counties. The history of the administration of the 
forests of Savernake under hereditary wardens, of Chippenham and Melksham, of Chute, of 
Clarendon and Bradenham has been traced in detail from the Public Records, at Savernake also 
from private sources, and is of interest to students of genealogy as well as for topography. The 
bounds of the Forests are illustrated in an excellent series of sketch maps as they extended into 
Hampshire and Somerset. Generous grants of timber and rights of pasture were made by the 
Crown to religious houses; in 1236 Henry III gave twenty good oaks in Chippenham Forest 
to the dean and chapter of Salisbury to make the stalls of the Cathedral. Building stone from 
Hazelbury quarry in the north-west of the county was taken for several monasteries, for Great 
Chalfield Manor and Longleat House. The growth of the cloth industry was associated with the 
wool from extensive sheep-farming on the chalk uplands, prosperous clothiers aided the building 
of churches at Steeple Aston and ‘Trowbridge. An interesting analysis is given of the Returns 
of Poll Tax payers in 1377, more have survived for Wiltshire than for any other county. 


Rosz GRAHAM 


The Household of Edward IV: The Black Book and the Ordinance of 1478. Ed. by A. R. Myers. 
8x5}. Pp. xii+315-+2 pls. Manchester University Press, 1959. 455. 


In the past many doctoral theses have been rightly consigned to obscurity. It is correspond- 
ingly refreshing to see a published thesis in the form of a critical edition of several important 
texts, with a sound introduction, helpful notes, and an adequate index. In the volume under 
review Dr. Myers has carried out an arduous task in the traditions of the best scholarship. 

The most important manuscript of the Black Book of the Household of Edward IV, now very 
defective, belongs to the Society of Antiquaries, which printed an edition as long ago as 1790, 
though the editorial methods left much to be desired (p. 53). Besides the Black Book, dated 
to ¢. 1471-2 by Dr. Myers, and the Ordinance of 1478, the present edition contains texts of 
Henry VI’s Household Ordinance of 1445, and other relevant documents, while there is a bio- 
graphical appendix and a valuable glossary. This last would have been even more useful had it 
been in a single alphabet, instead of in arbitrary sections of English, Latin, and French, with 
inevitable overlapping and waste of time in consultation. 

_It might have been mentioned that the rather unusual character of the Black Book, with its 
historical and literary introduction, finds an earlier parallel in the Constitutions of the medieval 
freemasons (see D. Knoop, G. P. Jones, and D. Hamer, The Two Earliest Masonic MSS., 
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Manchester U.P., 1938): both compilations seek to place callings in a perspective of hoary 
precedents, and so to sanctify their rules. 

There is currently a danger, emphasized by the editor on the first page, ‘of underestimating the 
importance of aristocratic and hierarchical principles in English history’; against this the book 
provides an important corrective. Joun H. Harvey 


The Conservation of English Wallpaintings. 937%. Pp. 18. Published by the Central Cound 
for the Care of Churches, 1959. 75. 6d. 


In England, as in other countries, there has been in recent years very grave concern about the 
condition of some of the finest early wall-paintings. So long as the paintings lay hidden beneath 
the post-Reformation lime wash applied to the church walls, they were preserved, but during the 
last 100 years more and more have been exposed by the removal of the limewash, and have 
suffered badly at the hands of well-intentioned conservators. The problem became so acute that 
in 1953 a Committee sponsored by the Central Council for the Care of Churches and the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was formed to study the methods in use for conserving 
wall-paintings. All those who have the care and maintenance of old wall-paintings should study 
their report most carefully. It is in three main parts. I, A Survey of Attitudes and Methods 
Relating to Preservation; II, Typical English Wall Structures bearing Medieval Painting, 
Defects and their Treatment; and III, Recommendations of the Committee. 

It is perhaps a pity that recommendation 10 should not have been given precedence over all 
the other recommendations, since it pin-points the major cause of failure. It states that ‘sinc 
wall-painting is liable to deteriorate if excessive damp has access to the walls on which they ar 
painted, all possible measures should be taken to exclude damp from churches in which they exis, 
particularly outside walls’. The report does not seem to emphasize sufficiently the fact that any 
treatment, of whatever kind, will not be effective if the wall remains damp. So long as theres 
moisture in the wall it will endeavour to evaporate at the free surface, conveying with it chemial 
salts in solution which, if the plaster surface is porous, will crystallize on the face and form ur 
sightly efflorescence; or alternatively if an almost impervious surface film, of varnish or wax for 
example, has been applied, the crystallization of the salts behind this film will force it to pat 
company with the main body of the plaster. 

The Committee have found that the darkened varnish which almost obscures many wil 
paintings can be removed satisfactorily to reveal the delicate colours. It is conscious, however, 
that not all the problems of conservation are yet solved and recommends the establishment of 
research centre and a training course in the best methods of preservation. 

Appendix IV, which is an advisory schedule for custodians of buildings containing wall-paint- 
ings, rightly directs their attention to the need for constant vigilance in matters of maintenanc, 
but unfortunately Appendix V on the training of practitioners makes no reference to their ability 
to recognize deficiencies in the building that may lead to the ingress of water and to the con 
quent destruction of wall-paintings, or to the essential knowledge they should have on tht 
chemistry and physics of building materials in relation to the movement of moisture, the effets 
of salt crystallization, and condensation. Practitioners should be fully and correctly informed in 
these matters and should be competent to recognize building deficiencies that need to be put right 
before they proceed. Without that, new procedures will be no more rewarding than the old. 


N. Davey 


The Parochial Libraries of the Church of England. Report of a Committee appointed by the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches to investigate the Number and Condition ¢ 
Parochial Libraries belonging to the Church of England. With an Historical Introductiot 
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Notes on early Printed Books and their Care and an Alphabetical List of Parochial Libraries 


Past and Present. 10} x7}. Pp. 125. London: published in conjunction with the College 
of the Faith by the Faith Press Ltd., 1959. 425. 


In 1949 the Central Council for the Care of Churches appointed a committee to consider 
the number and condition of the parochial libraries still in existence and to make recommenda- 
tions for their future preservation. The present volume is the outcome of this committee’s work: 
it contains, in addition to its report and recommendations, an alphabetical list of the libraries, 
preceded by an historical introduction and followed by a list of medieval manuscripts associated 
with parish churches and by a table of the parochial libraries founded before 1800 and still 
existing in 1959, the book concluding with an exceptionally well-made index. Such a work 
of course has involved much labour on the part of many people, but the task of preparing the 
material for the press and of acting as editor was entrusted to Mr. Neil Ker, who has carried 
out the work with his customary skill and conscientiousness. 

The historical introduction sketches what is known of the libraries in churches and parsonages 
through the Middle Ages and up to the present century. In passing we may note the observations 
that ‘no church possesses any of its pre-Reformation library books, except possibly All Saints, 
Bristol’ and that the few churches which do possess medieval service-books and Bibles have not 
owned them continuously since the Reformation: thus, the beautiful fifteenth-century anti- 
phonal now at Ranworth, although it was almost certainly at the church in the Middle Ages, 
was actually bought for it in 1912. The greater part of the introduction is devoted to the 
efforts to establish parochial libraries made late in the seventeenth century, particularly by 
Barnabas Oley, and then systematically in the eighteenth century by the S.P.C.K. and especially 
by a committee of it which functioned from 1705 to 1729, the work of which was carried on 
after the death of its most active member, the famous Dr. Bray, by a group entitled “The Asso- 
ciates of the late Reverend Dr. Thomas Bray’. Throughout the nineteenth century sporadic 
interest continued, some new libraries being founded then and a small literature on the subject 
coming into being, one of the most active in the latter being Caxton’s biographer, William 
Blades, who prepared an interesting list (containing much first-hand information) which was 
published in The Bookworm for 1866 (more readily accessible, it should be noted, in his Books 
in Chains, 1892). ‘The founding of many of the libraries was due also of course to the generosity 
of private individuals. Of these the best known perhaps are the library founded by Archbishop 
Tenison in 1684 in the churchyard of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and that bequeathed by Sir John 
Kederminster at his death in 1631 to Langley Marish in Buckinghamshire. The fate that has 
befallen many of the libraries has been, as might be expected, that common to so many churches 
themselves—neglect or ill-usage and even downright destruction: the report very properly singles 
out for special comment a number of the worst recent incidents (pp. 58, 59), but earlier examples 
are scattered through the alphabetical list: for example, at St. Mary’s, Beverley, in 1856 the books 
were used to light the church fires and the books from the S.P.C.K. library at Llanrhos 
in Caernarvonshire (founded in 1712) were thrown away by a curate in 1925. Since the 
publication of this volume it may be noted that the catalogue of the library at Maldon (Essex) 
founded by Thomas Plume, Archdeacon of Rochester, who died in 1704, has appeared in 
print. 

As an authoritative survey of its subject this book cannot be too highly praised; it is to be 
hoped, moreover, that it will also have the practical effect of stimulating active interest among 
those who are responsible for the care of such libraries. Only one word of criticism is called for: 
itis a pity that a book of such a character as this should not have been clothed in a more appro- 
priate and serviceable binding. 


C. E. Wricut 
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A biographical register of the University of Oxford to a.p. 1500. By A. B. Empen. Vol. II, Fto 
O. 93 x6. Pp. xx+663 to 1416. Vol. III, P to Z. Pp. xlvii+1417 to 2242, 


The standard set by Dr. Emden in his first volume, of which a review was given in ante vol, 
Xxxvili, p. 269, has been maintained, and if possible surpassed, in these two concluding volumes, 
The careers of many of the fifteen thousand included in the work show an impressive variety, 
and it cannot be supposed that the encomium of the University of Oxford issued by Pope Alex- 
ander IV was in exaggerated terms or that its reputation declined during the next two hundred 
and fifty years. To take one letter of the alphabet alone we find the rebellious Archbishop Scrope; 
Bishops Edmund and John de Stafford, chancellors of England; the Franciscan Bishop Henry 
Standish; William de Shareshull the Chief Justice; the diplomats John Stokes, John de Shordich, 
and William Sprever; Alexander de Swereford whose name is familiar in connexion with the 
Red Book of the Exchequer; John Snappe of the Formulary; Clement Smyth, twice headmaster 
of Eton; John Skelton the poet; master Theobald of Etampes, said to have laid the foundation 
of the Oxford schools; William Selling the classical scholar; John Sexton a friend and corre 
spondent of Erasmus; Henry Sever with his list of books given to Merton; Bishop John Shirwood 
the bibliophile; Ralph of Shrewsbury and John Somerset, interesting figures in the history of 
architecture and medicine respectively; and if Michael Scot’s claim to an Oxford education rests 
apparently on Leland’s authority his omission would have been a disappointment. 

One of the principal difficulties is to separate men of the same name; and confusion has been 
avoided with great care. ‘There are six different fifteenth-century entries for the name of John 
Stokes; there were two contemporary William Shirwoods, and two Gilbert de Segraves; and 
master John Mansel is distinguished from his kinsman, Henry III’s counsellor. Another 
difficulty lies in the main spelling for each entry. Cross-references are frequently given, but 
sometimes names might be amalgamated with greater confidence. John de Roderham could 
probably be included under Rotherham, and Westmuster under Westminster; although on the 
other hand Seccheville is wisely kept distinct from Sakevile, notwithstanding the spelling Sackville 
for the former. 

Each of these volumes has a list of additions and corrections. The third volume has an 
Appendix containing a large number of magistri, many of twelfth-century date, who remain 
unassigned to Oxford or Cambridge, and it concludes with a useful index of christian names for 
the period to 1400. It would be almost ungracious to suggest that an index of place-names would 
give the work an even greater value; but it would be of prime importance for those engaged on 
compiling authentic lists of the holders of dignities and benefices throughout the country. Dr. 
Emden has made arrangements for further lists of additions and corrections to be published in the 
Bodleian Library Record. \t can be noted here that there is good evidence for adding that Simon 
of Apulia, Bishop of Exeter (p. 2144), had held the prebend of North or South Newbald, probably 
the latter, in the church of York; that the references given for Richard Marsh, Bishop of 
Durham, do not show that he held the prebend of Ulleskelf (p. 2195); that Strensall (p. 1737) 
should be Skreen, co. Meath; and that Grendall on p. 1865 should be Grindale. Certain chrono 
logical details in the career of Haymo de Faversham, Minister General of the Franciscans, aft 
susceptible of re-examination in the light of Mrs. Brooke’s recent Early Franciscan Government. 
But these are trivial points compared with the immense value of a monumental work on which 
the author deserves widespread congratulation. Cares CLAY 


The World’s Lighthouses before 1820. By D. Atan Stevenson. 11 X 8}. Pp. 310 +199 illus 
trations and 7 maps. Oxford University Press, 1959. 635. 


Lighthouses, in the development and construction of which Englishmen have taken a pre 
eminent part, have been strangely neglected by writers in recent years. It is nearly fifty years since 
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the appearance of substantial books on the subject; J. Saxby Wryde’s British Lighthouses and F. A, 
Talbot’s Lighthouses and Lightships were both published in 191 3. 

In this book Mr. Alan Stevenson, a member of a distinguished family of lighthouse engineers, 
first describes the beacons and lighthouses of the Romans as known from representations on 
sarcophagi, mosaics, coins, etc. Next he traces the development of medieval lighthouses in 
Europe, as a result of the increase in trade by sea and the rise of naval power. 

Later developments, from 1590 to 1820, and the building of lighthouses in and beyond Europe 
are described in some detail. ‘The advances in science during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were speedily applied to the problems of these highly specialized structures. Great im- 
provements were effected in the design of the lighthouse itself, the various fuels used as illumi- 
nants, the introduction of reflectors, lenses, and prisms to intensify the light beam, and other 
technical matters. The narrative closes with the attempts to build stone towers on reefs at sea, 
as epitomized by the Eddystone and Bell Rock lighthouses, surely to be reckoned among the 
greatest triumphs of man over the forces of nature. 

Although the author ‘has visited many of the lighthouses in Europe . . . of which he writes’, 
there are some astonishing errors and omissions. ‘The Roman lighthouse at Dover, one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Roman Britain, receives scant notice (pp. 11, 21), though its 
fellow at Boulogne has a longer paragraph; neither pharos is illustrated. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s 
detailed study of the Dover lighthouse, published in 1930,! is not quoted. Another Roman 
pharos at Fréjus in the south of France, still standing to a height of several feet, is not mentioned 
at all, 

Equally superficial is the dismissal (p. 22) of the early fourteenth-century lighthouse tower of 
§t. Catherine’s Oratory on Chale Down in the Isle of Wight. The structure was fully described 
by Percy G. Stone as long ago as 1891,? and also in a general account of the three successive 
lighthouses at St. Catherine’s Point published in 1951.3 ‘The Oratory tower is the only medieval 
lighthouse extant in the British Isles; its nearest existing rival in northern Europe appears to be 
the fifteenth-century Tour de la Lanterne at La Rochelle. Neither is illustrated in Mr. Steven- 
son’s book. 

The book has been compiled ‘largely from unpublished records . . . accumulated by (the 
author’s) family . . . and from old books which, apart from those noted in the text, are now in- 
accessible to the general reader’ (p.v). These sources are seldom referred to in the text, which 
suffers throughout from a lack of documentation. Even more serious is the absence of a biblio- 
graphy in dealing with a subject of such wide scope, and dependent on records both printed and 
unpublished. ‘The book is copiously illustrated by 199 figures and diagrams, and by 7 maps; the 
illustrations are inset in the text but are not related numerically to it, an irritating habit now for- 
tunately largely out of date. ‘The views of lighthouses are for the most part reproduced from 
contemporary engravings and paintings. Because of the beauty of their form, often aptly demon- 
strating the relation between design and function, and the variety of their settings on land and sea, 
lighthouses are a particularly good subject for photography. Mr. Stevenson’s book would have 
been greatly enhanced by photographs of the ancient lighthouses mentioned above, a selection of 
those of more recent date, such as the charming High and Low Lights at Harwich, and some of 
the slender stone towers built on land or rising out of the sea. G. C. Dunninc 


* Arch. Fourn. \xxxvi, 29-46. 3 Proc. Isle of Wight Nat. Hist. and Arch. Soc. 
* P. G. Stone, The Architectural Antiquities of iv, 199-204. 
the Isle of Wight, ii, 27-29. 
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Pp. viii+63. Maidstone: Kent County Council, 1959. 

Sources of Irish local history. By Thomas P. O’Neill. 937}. Pp. 38. Dublin: Library Association of 
Ireland, 1958. 35. 6d. 

The letters and despatches of Richard Verstegen (c. 1550-1640). Ed. by Anthony G. Petti. 83x 53. 
Pp. xlix+-278. Catholic Record Society, vol. 52. London, 1959. 

Educational records. By Canon J. S. Purvis, F.S.A. 8 x6}. Pp. 109. York: St. Anthony’s Press, 1959. 305. 

Cartulary of St. Mark’s Hospital, Bristol. Ed. by C. D. Ross. 10 x 6}. Pp. xliv-+ 326. Bristol Record Soc., 
vol. 21. Printed for the Bristol Record Soc., 1959. 

The Court of King’s Bench in law and history. By George O. Sayles. 93 x6. Pp. 21. Selden Society 
lecture. London: Quaritch, 1959. 45. 

Freemen of the Borough of Cavan. By T.S. Smyth. 8}x54. Reprint: Breifne, vol. 1, no. 2, 1959» 
pp. 87-112. 

The world’s lighthouses before 1820. By D. Alan Stevenson. 11 x 83. Pp. xxiv-+310+199 illustr. + 
7 maps. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 635. 

Lenton Priory Estate Accounts, 1296 to 1298. Ed. by F. B. Stitt. 8} x5}. Pp. xlix+51. Thoroton Soc. 
Record Series, vol. 19. Nottingham, 1959. 

Diocesan administration in the fifteenth century. By R. L. Storey. 84x 5}. Pp. 26. St. Anthony’s Hall 
Publications, No. 16. London and York: St. Anthony’s Press, 1959. 35. 6d. 

The troublesome voyage of Captain Edward Fenton, 1582-83. Ed. by E. G. R. Taylor. 8} 54. Pp. 
lvii+333. Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., vol. 113. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1959. 355. 

Materials for a History of Cricklade (Revised Edition). Chap. 2. The Manors. Ed. by T. R. Thomson. 
9x52. Pp. 43-62. Printed at the University Press, Oxford, for the Cricklade Historical Society, 
1959. 75. 6d. 

Materials for a History of Cricklade (Revised Edition). Chapter III. Early history and topography. Ed. 
by T. R. Thomson. 8} x 5$. Pp. 63-80. Oxford: printed at the University Press for the Cricklade 
Historical Society, 1959. 85. 6d. 

Royal writs in England from the Conquest to Glanvill: studies in the early history of the common law. 
By R. C. van Caenegem. Selden Society, vol. 77. 93 <7}. Pp. xlix+556. London: Quaritch, 1959. 

Clean and decent: the fascinating history of the bathroom and water closet and of sundry habits, fashions 
and accessories of the toilet, principally in Great Britain, France and America. By Lawrence Wright, 
Pom B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 8} x 5}. Pp. xii+282+ 282 illustr. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1960. 30s. 
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York. A survey 1959. By various authors. 8} x 5}. Pp. 198. Published by the Local Executive Committe 
on the occasion of the meeting of the British Association in York, 1959. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Manuscripts and early printed books in the University Library of Cracow. By Zofia Ameisenowa. (In 
Polish.) 13} x9}. Pp. 235 +256 figs. Krakéw, 1958. 

Codices Latini Antiquiores. Ed. by E. A. Lowe. Part 9. Germany: Maria Laach-Wirzburg. 17 x12, 
Pp. xii+70. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1959. 

The Parisian miniaturist Honoré. With an introduction and notes by Eric G. Millar. 11 x 84. Pp. 30+ 
8 pls. in colour. London: Faber & Faber, 1959. 25s. 

The Rohan Book of Hours. By Jean Porcher. 11 x8}. Pp. 32-++8 pls. in colour. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1959. 255. 

English vernacular hands from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. By C. E. Wright. 103 x 7}. Pp. xx+ 
24+pls. 24. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 35s. 


MAPS 

Map of the City of London, showing parish boundaries prior to the Union of Parishes Act, 1907, reproduced 
from the 1: 2500 O.S. Map, rst edn., 1878. 44X25. Publication No. 92 of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, 1959. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

Oudheidkundig onderzoek van de Sint-Salvatorskerk te Harelbeke. Door L. Devliegher. 94 x 6}. Pp. 19- 
62. Archacologia Belgica, 46. (Reprint: De Leiegouw r (1959).) Brussel, 1959. 

Die ltesten westslawischen Sporen. Frihmittelalterliche Hakensporen mit nach innen umgebogenen 
Schenkelenden. Von Jan Zak. 937. Pp. 171. (Text in Polish: German résumé). Warszawa: 
Zaklad Narodowy im. Ossolinskich-Wydawnictwo, 1959. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Methods and materials used for artificial teeth. By R. A. Cohen, L.D.S., F.S.A. 937. Reprint: Prw. 
Royal Soc. of Medicine, vol. 52, No. 9, pp. 775-86. 1959. 

Some Sinhala combative, field and aquatic sports and games. By P. E. P. Deraniyagala. 10}x 8}. 
Pp. §1+pls. 5. Published by the National Museums of Ceylon, 1959. Rs. 2s. 

Metalwork and enamelling. A practical treatise on gold and silversmith’s work and their allied crafts. 
By Herbert Maryon. Fourth edn. revised. 84x 5}. Pp. xvit+335. London: Chapman & Hall 
1959. 455- 

Gold, ~ beauty, power and allure. By C. H. V. Sutherland. 9 x 63. Pp. 196+pls. 69. London: Thame 
& Hudson, 1959. 355. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Myth and symbol in Ancient Egypt. By R. T. Rundle Clark. 84x 5}. Pp. 292 xpls. 18. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1959. 305. 

Some introductory notes on the Early Church in Asia Minor. By Egbert C. Hudson, M.A., F.S.A. 7X5: 
Pp. 63. Arbroath: The Herald Press. n.d. 

Excavations at Nuzi, vol. 7, Economic and social documents. By Ernest R. Lacheman. 10} x 7}. Pp.xit+ 
141. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 455. 


PAPYROLOGY 

The Oxyrhynchus papyri, Part 25. Ed. by E. Lobel, E. G. Turner, and R. P. Winnington-Ingram. 
10X74. Pp. xiit+131-+pls. 14. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1959. 

‘The excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report V, part 1. The Parchments and Papyri. By C. Bradford 
Welles, Robert O. Fink and J. Frank Gilliam, with an account of the three Iranian fragments 
W. B. Henning. 12 x9. Pp. xxviii+457+pls. 71. New Haven: Yale University Press; Londot: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. £12. 
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The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-names. By Eilert Ekwall. 4th Edn. 9} x 6}. Pp. lix 546 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 50s. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die michelsberger Kultur in der Schweiz. Von Albert Baer. Monograprien zur Ur- und Frihgeschichte 
der Schweiz, Band 12. 11383. Pp. 207+Abb. 10+Taf. 9. Basel: Birkhauser Verlag, 1959. 
§.Fr. 38. 
Onderzoek van Grafheuvels te Weelde. Door G. Beck. 9} x6}. Pp. 29. <Archacologia Belgica, 47. 
(Reprint: Toxandria, n.r. xxx, 1958). Brussel, 1959. 
Les hommes de la pierre ancienne (paléolithique et mésolithique). Par H. Breuil et R. Lantier. Nouvelle 
édition revue et augmentée. 9 x 54. Pp. 360. Paris: Payot, 1959. Fr. 2200. 
Archaeology in China. Vol. 1. Prehistoric China. By Chéng Té-K’un. 93 x 7}. Pp. xix+-250. Cambridge: 
W. Heffer & Sons, 1959. £2. 25. 
The origin of civilized societies. By Rushton Coulbron. 84x 5}. Pp. xi+200. Princeton University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 30s. 
Vrakulturen. Stendldersboplatserna vid Mogetorp, Ostra Vra och Brokvarn. Av Sten Florin (German 
summary). Pollen-analytical evidence of prehistoric agriculture at Mogetorp Neolithic settlement. By 
Maj-Britt Florin. Die Pflanzenfunde in den neolithischen Siedlungen Mogetorp, Ostra Vra und 
Brokvarn. Von Elisabeth Schiemann. 12 xg. Pp. 300. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. 
Neolithic cultures of North Africa. Aspects of one phase in the development of the African Stone Age 
cultures. By J. L. Forde-Johnston. 9} x7}. Pp. 163 (typescript) + pls. 8. Liverpool University 
Press, 1959. 325. 6d. 
Glanes préhistoriques et protohistoriques finistériennes. Par P. R. Giot. 8}x5}. Reprint: Bul/. Soc. 
Arch. Finisterre, 1958, pp. 198-206. 
Les sites préhistoriques de Loguivy-de-la~-Mer en Ploubazlanec (Cétes-du-Nord). Par P. R. Giot, 
G. Fournier, J. L’Helgouach et G. de G. Sieveking. 9} x6}. Reprint: Mémoires de la Société 
@’ Emulation des Cétes-du-Nord, 1956, pp. 1-15. 
Menhirs et dolmens. Monuments mégalithiques de Bretagne. Par P. R. Giot. 84 x 6}. Pp. 36. Chateau- 
lin (Finisterre): Editions d’Art Jos le Doare, 1957. 
Dorset barrows. By L. V. Grinsell, F.S.A. 93x74. Pp. 142+ 3 pls.+6 figs.+5 maps. Dorchester: 
Dorset Natural History and Arch. Soc., 1959. 
Die vorgeschichtliche Besiedlung des Orlagaues. Von Hans Kaufmann. Katalog. 11} x8}. Pp. 311. 
Leipzig: Verlag Enzyklopidie, 1959. 
Vorgeschichte der nordfriesischen Inseln. Von Karl Kersten und Peter La Baume. 11} x 8}. Pp. 664+ 
Taf. 194. Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1958. DM. 96. 
The search for the ‘Tassili frescoes: the story of the prehistoric rock-paintings of the Sahara. By Henri 
Lhote, trans. by Alan Houghton Brodrick. 8} x6}. Pp. 237+101 illustr. London: Hutchinson, 
1959. 355. 
Trouvailles du Champ d’Urnes et des tombelles hallstattiennes de Court-Saint-Etienne. Par M.-E. Marién. 
10} x 8}. Pp. 271. Bruxelles: Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 1958. 
The prehistoric settlement of North-western Zealand. By Therkel Mathiassen. (Text in Danish). 113 x 
8}. Pp. 159. Kobenhaven: Nationalmuseet, 1959. 
Beitrige zur Chronologie der Urnenfelderzeit nérdlich und siidlich der Alpen. Von Hermann Miiller- 
_ Karpe. 12} x9. Text. Pp. vii+334. Tafeln. Taf. 211. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959. 

Die Héhlenfunde von Jabrud (Syrien). Von Alfred Rust. 12 x 8}. Pp. xii+154+taf. 109. Neumiinster: 
_ Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1950. 

Die jungpalaolithischen Zeltanlagen von Ahrensburg. Von Alfred Rust. 11} x8}. Pp. 146 xtaf. 72. 
_ Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1958. 

Die Federmesser-Gruppen des nordwest-europaischen Flachlandes. Zur Ausbreitung des Spat-Magdalé- 
_ Von Hermann Schwabedissen. 12 x 8}. Pp. x x 104 x taf. 106. Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz 

erlag, 1954. 

Inventaria + Great Britain 7th Set: GB 42-47 (ten cards). Middle Bronze hoards from 

Southern England. Ed. by M. A. Smith. London: Garraway Ltd., 1959. 205. 
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Die Einzelgrabkultur in Schleswig-Holstein und ihre kontinentalen Beziehungen. Von Karl W. Struve 
12x 8}. Pp. 215-+taf. 36. Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1955. 

Polska Przedhistoryczna. By ‘Tadeusz Sulimirski. Part 2. The second millennium s.c. 8} x 6}. Pp. 161- 
396. Londyn, 1957-9. 

Die Griberfelder von Hemmoor, Quelkhorn, Gudendorf und Duhnen-Wehrberg in Niedersachsen, 
Von Karl Waller. 8. Beiheft zum Atlas der Urgeschichte. 11} x 8}. Pp. 31-4-Taf. 49. Hamburg: 
Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1959. 
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Calendar of the Liberate Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. 4. 1251-1260. 10x6}, 
vili++695. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1959. £7. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Rémer und Barbaren in der hohen Kaiserzeit. Von Karl Christ. 10 x 63. Reprint: Saeculum, x, Heft 3, 
273-88. 

The Teaan fort at Llystyn, Bryncir station, Caernarvonshire. First Interim Report, 1957-8. By A. H.A. 
Hogg. (‘Typescript.) Pp. 10-+9 photographs. Aberystwyth: R.C.A.M. (Wales), 1959. 

Limes-Studien. Votrage des 3. Internationalen Limes-Kongresses in Rheinfelden/Basel 1957. 10} x7}, 
Pp. 174+pls. 12. Basel: Verlag des Institutes fiir Ur- und Friihgeschichte der Schweiz, 1959, 

Der Thorsberger Moorfund. Giirtelteile und Kérperschmuck. Von Klaus Raddatz. 11} x 84. Pp. 158+ 
Taf. 20+Karte 15. Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1957. 

Das Rémerkastell Quintana-Kiinzig. Von H. Schénberger. 11 x 73.. Reprint: Bayerische Vorgeschichts- 
batter, Heft 24, 1959, pp. 109-46. 


RUSSIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Early medieval Hersones [Chersonese]: history of the material culture. By A. L. Jakobson. (Materials and 
Researches, No. 63.) 10x 7}. Pp. 362. Moscow: Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R., 1959. 

The work of the archaeological expedition to Azerbaijan (Oren-Kala). Ed. by A.A. Jessen. (‘Text in Russian: 
short summaries in French.) Materials and Researches, No. 67, 1959. 10X73. Pp. 454. Moscow, 
1959. 

The aan agricultural culture of Margiana. By V. M. Masson. (Materials and Researches, No. 73,) 
10X7}. Pp. 215+pls. 44. Moscow: Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R., 1959. 

The culture of the tribes of the Upper Oka basin in the first thousand years of ourera. By 'T..N. Nikolskaya 
(Materials and Researches, No. 72.) 10} x 8. Pp. 150. Moscow: Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R., 1959. 

Ancient population of Siberia and its cultures. By A. P. Okaldnikov. 11 x 8} (typescript). Pp. 96. Russian 
translation series of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. 1, no. 1. Cambridge, Mass.: published by the Peabody Museum, 1959. $3.50. 

Remains of the Zarubnetskoi culture. Ed. by P. N. Tretyakov. (Materials and Researches, No. 70.) 10X 
72. Pp. 190. Moscow: Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R., 1959. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Den romanska stenkyrkan i Atlingbo. Av Evald Gustafsson. 9} x 64. Pp. 51 (English summary). Stock 
holm: Kungl. Vitterhets Hist. och Antikvitetsakademien, 1959. 

Dateringen av varebygdeborger. Av Sverre Marstrander. 93X63. Reprint: Det Kongelige Norsk 
Videnskabers Selskabs Forhandlinger, Bd. 31, 1958, Nr. 28, pp. 174-80. 

Vastergétlands Runinskrifter. H.3. Skaraborgs lans runstenar. H.4. Alvsborgs lans, Samt Géteborgs och 
Bohus lins runstenar. Av Elisabeth Svardstrém. 12 x9. Pp. 352. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksel, 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ANTIQUITY, vol. 33, no. 131:—The Gundestrup bowl: a reassessment, by O. Klindt-Jensen; The 
ABC of the British Iron Age, by C. Hawkes; The Iron Age in Southern Britain, by S. S. Frere; The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, by D. Winton Thomas; Archaeology and the ordnance survey, by C. W. Phillips. 

No. 132:—The St. Ninian’s Isle silver hoard, by A. C. O’Dell, R. B. K. Stevenson, T. J. Brown, H. J. 
Plenderleith, and R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford; Minoan Linear A, by J. Chadwick; Cropmarks in antiquity, 
by B. M. Fagan; Some megalithic follies, by G. Daniel. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 4, no. 22:—Local archives of Great Britain: XVIII, the Berkshire Record Office, by 
P. Walne; The preservation of ecclesiastical records, by C. E. Welch; A dispute between Henry IV and 
the Chapter of Lincoln, by H. P. King; The Vatican archives, with special reference to sources for British 
and Irish medieval history (II), by L. Macfarlane. 


JOURN. ARMS & ARMOUR SOC., vol. 3, no. 3:—The fire-arms of Baron Heurteloup, by W. Reid. 
No. 4:—The introduction of the Brunswick rifle 1830 to 1836, by C. H. Roads; The spurs of King 
Casimir III and some other fourteenth-century spurs, by B. Byrne. . 


JOURN. OF THE BRIT. ARCH. ASSOC., 3rd ser., vol. 22:—-Barrows and walled cemeteries in Roman 
Britain, by R. F. Jessup; The mints and coinage of Carausius and Allectus, by R. A. G. Carson; The 
pre-conquest basilica at Lydd, by E. D. C. Jackson and E. G. M. Fletcher; Sens and York: an inquiry into 
the sculptures from St. Mary’s Abbey in the Yorkshire Museum, by W. Sauerlander. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 37, no. 151:—An officer of the 15th (‘The King’s) 
Light Dragoons (Hussars), c. 1813, by L. E. Buckell; Two other ranks’ garments of the Royal Artillery, 
by P. E. Abbott; Some letters about the ‘Forty-Five’, ed. by C. T. Atkinson; Letters of Samuel Noyes, 
chaplain of ‘The Royal Scots, 1703-4, ed. by S. H. F. Johnston. 

No. 152:—Lieut. Col. the Honourable Arthur Wesley, 33rd regiment, by B. W. Webb-Carter; 
Letter of Samuel Noyes, chaplain of the Royal Scots 1703-4, ed. S. H. F. Johnston; Commandant 
George Hamilton-Browne of the Colonial Forces, by G. Tylden; Officer’s belt lockets of the Green 
Howards, by 'T. F. J. Collins; Lieut. Col. John Piper, C.B., 4th Foot, 1783-1821, by H. Y. Usher. 


JOURN. R. ASIATIC SOC., pts. 3 and 4, 1959:—The legend of Devapi, by J. W. Spellman. 


BURLINGTON MAG., vol. 101, no. 680:—Gerard and Lucas Hornebolt in England, by H. Paget} 
The silver seal-case of the Earl of Montrose, by I. Finlay. 

on 682:—An Oxford altar-piece, by J. Sparrow; A secretaire made for the French crown, by R. 

THE COAT OF ARMS, vol. 5, no. 39:—Use of Royal Arms by newspapers, by J. Moran; ‘Clarion or 
Rest’, by C. R. Humphery-Smith; A note on the imperial Russian official nobility, by J. H. B. Bedells; 
The arms of the Genoese ‘Alberghi’, by M. Imperiali; Some notes on Tartan, by D. A. and R. Saunders; 
Development of the arms of Portugal in fact and legend, by R. F. Pye. 

No. 40:—Armorial differencing and the law of arms in England, by P. Drummond-Murray; The 
evolution of the arms of the officers of the garter, Clarenceux and Norroy kings of arms, by A. C. Cole; 
The court of chivalry: some reflections on the Manchester case, by A. C. Cole; The arms of military 
religious orders and of the grand masters of the Teutonic order, by J. A. Goodall. 


CONNOISSEUR, vol. 144, no. 579:—Sawston Hall: home of the Huddleston family; English plate at 
the Hermitage, Leningrad, and the State Historical Museum, Moscow, by C. Oman; New light on four 
Almain armours, 1, by C. Blair; Thomas Frye and Bow porcelain. 

No. 580:—‘My house at St. Giles’, by R. C. Lines; Three Rérstrand painters, by R. J. Charleston. 

No. 581:—Villa Bianchi-Bandinelli; Claudio Beaumont and the Turin tapestry factory, by M. Viale- 
Ferrero; Italian silver in private collections, by H. Honour; Some little-known porcelain from the Doccia 
factory, by L. G. Lisci. ‘ 
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No. 582:—The base-metal goldsmith’s work of the Italian renaissance, by C. Oman; English furnitun 
designs of the 18th century, by R. Edwards; Antonio Canova and the Anglo-Romans, pt. 2: the fin 
years in Rome, by H. Honour; New light on four Almain armours: 2, by C. Blair; A puritan’s virginal}, 
by M. Homes. 


FOLKLORE, vol. 70, Sept. 1959:—Troy, Asgard and Armageddon, by H. W. Stubbs; ‘The separation 
of sky and earth at creation, by A. Seidenberg. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 13, no. 2:—Ann Isham of Barby and her three husbands, by G. Ishan 
and M. Toynbee; Shetland surnames, by A. Sandison; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted by 
C. D. P. Nicholson. 


THE GEOG. JOURN., vol. 125, pt. 2:—Ibn Battiitah’s Andalusian journey, by H. 'T. Norris; Th 
Assyrian sculptures in the collection of the Royal Geographical Society, by R. D. Barnett. 


THE GUILDHALL MISCELLANY, no. 10:—The Lord Mayor’s show in Tudor and Stuart times, by 
~ §. Williams; The Stationers’ Company in the eighteenth century, by C. Blagden; Fifteenth centuy 
printed books in the Guildhall Library. 


GWERIN, vol. 2, no. 3:—Clachans in Ireland, by V. B. Proudfoot; The retention of simple agricultunl 
techniques, by F. G. Payne. ‘ 
No. 4:—The role of the township in Hebridean crofting economy, by 'T. M. Owen; Two-wheeled 
carts, by J. G. Jenkins. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RES., vol. 32, no. 86:—Pleas of the Crown and the coroner, by R. F. Hunnisett; 
Council, administration and councillors, 1461 to 1485, by J. R. Lander; A roll of judicial writs, by 
C. A. F. Meekings; Justices of the peace from 1558 to 1688—a revised list of sources, by T. G. Bama 
and A. Hassell Smith. 


THE ENGLISH HIST. REV., vol. 74, no. 293:—£thelweard and the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, y 
L. Whitbread; The nature of parliament in the reign of Henry III, by R. F.'Treharne; Low countre’ 
influence on English farming, by G. E. Russell; Some minor enigmas from medieval records, by R.E. 
Latham. 


HISTORY, vol. 44, no. 152:—The origin of Christianity in Russia, by M. N. Tikhomirov; Henry IV 
and the Percies, by J. M. W. Bean. 


THE LIBRARY, vol. 14, no. 2:—Shrewsbury School library, by J. B. Oldham; The paper-makers and th 
excise in the eighteenth century, by R. C. Jarvis. 


MAN, vol. 59, June 1959:—Contributions on trepanning or trephination in ancient and modern times, y 
K. P. Oakley, W. Brooke, A. R. Akester and D. R. Brothwell; Proceedings of the Royal Anthropologial 
Institute, recent excavations at Old Oyo and Ife, Nigeria, by F. Willett. 

July 1959:—A note on sculptured stones in the mid Cross River area of south-east Nigeria, by 
Harris. 

September 1959:—Dimple-based pots from Kasia, Belgian Congo, by J. Nenquin; The problem ¢ 
middle Stone Age man in Southern Africa. 

October 1959:—A terra-cotta head from Old Oyo, Western Nigeria, by F. Willett. ; 

November 1959:—Bronze figures from Ita Yemoo, Ife, Nigeria, by F. Willett; a late Stone Age sit 
near Kondapur Museum, Andhra Pradesh. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 45, no. 3:—The action between Pater and Oquendo, 12 September 16% 
by C. R. Boxer; American prisoners of war in Great Britain 1777-1783, by E. H. Turner; Fread 
masts and spars in 1780, by R. C. Anderson; West country shipyard practice in the days of wooden ships 
by V. C. Boyle; Early ocean-going craft in the Eastern Pacific. An appreciation of part of ‘Amen 
Indians in the Pacific’, by P. Clissold. 

No. 4:—The Swansea fishery (1775) by R. J. H. Lloyd; Fractional shareholding in British mercha! 
ships with special reference to the 64th, by R. C. Jarvis. 
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MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 2, 1958:—The Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Finglesham, Kent: a 
reconsideration, by S. E. Chadwick; Fragments of a hanging-bow] from Bekesbourne, Kent, and some 
ornamental problems, by G. Haseloff; Three post-Roman finds from the Temple Well at Pagans Hill, 
Somerset, by P. A. Rahtz, D. B. Harden, G. C. Dunning and C. A. R. Radford; Excavation of a medieval 
settlement at Beere, North Tawton, Devon, by E. M. Jope and R. I. Threlfall; A monastic homestead 
on Dean Moor, S. Devon, by A. Fox; Monuments or Muniments? The interrelation of material 
remains and documentary sources, by W. A. Pantin; Some archaeological additions and corrections to 
J.D. A. Thompson, Inventory of British coin hoards, by D. M. Wilson; Medieval inquisitions and the 
archaeologist, by M. Beresford; A fragment of early medieval glass from London, by J. M. Cook} An 
early medieval pen from the city of London, by J. M. Cook; A medieval undercroft at 50 Mark Lane, 
London E.C.3, by E. Harris; Medieval Britain in 1957: I. Pre-conquest, compiled by D. M. Wilson; 
II. Post-conquest, compiled by J. G. Hurst. 


NUM. CHRON., 6th ser., vol. 18: Unpublished Scottish coins: III, by I. H. Stewart; Gold bars and 
ingots from the Bermuda treasure, by J. P. C. Kent; The coinage of Sybaris after 510 B.c., by C. M. 
Kraay; The Victoriate: a note on abbreviations, by C. M. Kraay; Horse coins from Tanagra, by A. 
Schachter; The Geneva forgeries, by R. A. G. Carson; A hoard of folles from Market Stainton, by J. C. 
Mossop; Eighteenth-century finds of medieval coins from the records of the Society of Antiquaries, by 
D. M. Metcalf; Three forgotten English finds of pence of thelred II, by R. H. M. Dolley; The 1958 
Coventry treasure trove of Long Cross Pence of Henry III, by R. H. M. Dolley; A group of Anglo- 
Saxon pence at Sudeley Castle, by R. H. M. Dolley and G. van der Meer; Modern forgeries of the post- 
Brunanburh Viking coins of York and Derby, by R. H. M. Dolley; Some notes on the metallurgy of the 
medieval copper coins of Ceylon, by F. C. Thompson, P. McQuilkin and R. A. J. Shelton; The coinage 
of Oman under Abi Kalijar the Buwayhid, by A. D. H. Bivar and S. M. Stern; The coinage of Gangeya- 
Déva of Dahala, by D. W. MacDowall; The coins of Hatra, by J. Walker; The Maltese obsidional coins 
of 1800, by V. F. Denaro; Two suspected Byzantine forgeries, by P. D. Whitting; Another follis of 
Leontius II, 695-8, by G. C. Boon; A hoard of Roman coins from Sutton Bonington in Nottingham- 
shire, by R. J. Sherlock and A. Oswald; A radiate currency hoard from Yorkshire, by E. J. W. Hildyard 
and P. V. Hill; The beginnings of Achaemenid coinage, by E. S. G. Robinson. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, July/Dec. 1959:—Hazor, Samaria and Lachish: a 
synthesis, by O. Tufnell; Rock engravings from Petra, by P. J. Parr; The symbols on the coinage of 
Herod the Great and their meanings, by J. Meyshan; Did Vespasian capture Qumran?, by C. Roth; 
Note on a proto-Canaanite inscription from Lachish, by Y. Yadin; Back to the caves, by P. Winter. 


PROC. PREHIST. SOC., vol. 25:—Perspectives in prehistory, by G. Clarke; The excavation of a long 
barrow at Nutbane, Hants, by F. de Mallet Morgan; Regional groups in the Michelsberg culture, by 
I. Scollar; New petrological groups based on axes from the West Midlands, by F. W. Shotton; Some 
Somerset hoards and their place in the Bronze Age of Southern Britain, by M. A. Smith; A sample 
analysis of British middle and late Bronze Age materials using optical spectrometry, by M. A. Smith and 
A. E. Blin-Stoyle; The excavation of a late mesolithic site at Downton, near Salisbury, Wilts., by E. S. 
Higgs; The excavation of a late Upper Palaeolithic open-site on Hengistbury Head, Christchurch, Hants, 
by A. Mace; Report on the first season’s fieldwork on British Upper Palaeolithic cave deposits, by C. 
McBurney; Notes on excavations in Eire, England, Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales, during 1958. 


JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 49, pts. 1 and 2:—The lower Danube under Trajan, by R. Syme; 
The origin and early history of the Fo//is, by A. H. M. Jones; A bust of an Antonine boy, by J. M. C. 
Toynbee; The intelligibility of Roman Imperial coin types, by C. H. V. Sutherland; Athenian twilight: 
A.D. 267-600, by H. A. Thompson; The Tad/ettes Albertini and the value of the solidus in the fifth and 
sixth centuries a.p., by P. Grierson; Four inscriptions from Roman Cyrene, by J. Reynolds; Roman 
Britain in 1958. 


PAPERS OF THE BRIT. SCH. AT ROME, vol. 26, new ser., vol. 13:—Motya: 1955, by B. S. J. 
Iserlin, W. Culican, W. L. Brown and A. ‘Tusa-Cutroni; The Temple of Zeus at Cyrene, by R. G. 
Goodchild, J. M. Reynolds and C. J. Herington; Sutri (Sutrium), by G. Duncan; Three inscriptions 
from Ghadames in Tripolitania, by J. M. Reynolds; The Caesareum at Cyrene and the basilica at Cremna, 
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with a note on the inscriptions of the caesareum by J. M. Reynolds, by J. B. Ward-Perkins and M. H, 
Ballance; Venice and the Knights hospitallers of Rhodes in the fourteenth century, by A. T. Luttrell, 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 42, no. 1:—The king and the monks in the tenth-century Refor. 
mation, by E. John; The jewels of Queen Margaret of Anjou, by A. R. Myers; William Catesby, 
counsellor to Richard III, by J. S. Roskell. 


PROC. SPELZOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 8, no. 3:—Blaise Castle hill, Bristol, 1957, by P. A. Rahtz and 
J. Clevedon Brown; Maesbury Castle, Somerset, by E. K. ‘Tratman; A reconsideration of the Tilbury 
fossil skeleton, by L. H. Wells. 


WALPOLE SOC., vol. 36:—Prince Rupert and the invention of Mezzotint, by O. C. Pissarro; Jonathan 
Skelton and his water colours, by R. Pierce; ‘The letters of Jonathan Pierce, by B. Ford. 


JOURN. WARBURG AND COURTAULD INSTS., vol. 21, nos. 3-4:—Three lectures by Henri 
Frankfort; The Palazzo Barberini: the contributions of Maderno, Bernini and Pietro da Cortona, by 
A. Blunt. 

Vol. 22, nos. 1-2:—An early Chinese Swan-maiden story, by A. Waley; The history and form of the 
seven-branched candlestick of the Hasmonean kings, by H. Strauss; Festivals for the garter embassy at the 
court of Henri III, by R. C. Strong; The chateau of Montceaux-en-Brie, by R. Coope; Notes on some 
less familiar British astronomical and astrological manuscripts, by L. Thorndike. 


ARCH. AEL., vol. 37, 1959:—Excavations at Corstopitum, 1906-58, by E. Birley; Roman glass in 
northern Britain, by D. Charlesworth; Second-century defences at Corbridge, by J. P. Gillam and I. A. 
Richmond; The Roman bath house at Red House, Corbridge, by C. M. Daniels; ‘The defences of the 
Roman fort at Halton Chesters, by M. G. Jarrett; Excavations at Whitley Castle, Northumberland, 
1957-58, by N. Shaw; A Palmyrene sculptor at South Shields?, by D. Smith; Excavation at Longbyre, 
Haltwhistle, by P. Salway; Excavations at the native settlement at Huckhoe, Northumberland, by G. 
Jobey; Pre-Conquest sculptures and the common seal of Hartlepool, by F. S. Scott; Seals of Richard 
Barnes, bishop of Durham 1577-87, by C. H. Hunter Blair; ‘The origin of the families of Heron and 
Swinburne, by W. P. Hedley; The life and death of John of Denton, by C. M. Fraser; Records of the 
Bakers-and Brewers of Newcastle upon ‘Tyrie at the Bank Gate, by E. M. Halcrow; Sixteenth-century 
heraldic glass at Earsdon, Northumberland, by L. C. Evetts; Models of Hadrian’s Wall and its component 
works, by D. Smith. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 77, 1958:—King’s Square, Gloucester, 1958, by 
H. E. O’Neil; St. Peter’s Church, Frocester, and an underlying Roman building, by H. S. Gracie; 
Three Gloucestershire military tombstones, by J. Maiden; Saxon Wotton, by E. S. Lindley; Littledean 
camp, by C. Scott-Garrett; A medieval site at Chalk Hill, Temple Guiting, Glos., 1957, by R.C. Baldwyn 
and H. E. O’Neil; Miles of Gloucester, Earl of Hereford, by D. Walker; William Laud, Dean of 
Gloucester, 1616-1621, by B. Taylor; The Pastons of Horton, by J. N. Langston. 


PROC. CAMB. ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 52, 1958:—A beaker from Ely, by D. H. Trump; Excavations at 
Whiteley Hill, Barley, Herts, by J. C. Wilderson and M. D. Cra’ster; A new hoard of Romano-British 
pewter from Icklingham, by J. Liversidge; A Roman well at Exning, Suffolk, by D. E. Johnston; A 
group of Romano-British pottery with an owner’s mark, by B. R. Hartley and E. Standen; A Romane 
British farm at St. Ives, by H. J. M. Green; William Allington of Horseheath, Speaker in the Parliament 
of 1429-30, paper 1, by J. S. Roskell; William Allington of Bottisham, Speaker in the Parliaments of 
1472-5 and 1478, paper 2, by J. S. Roskell; A medieval leather box from Ellington, Hunts., by G. HS. 
Bushnell; Excavations on the Wandlebury figures, by T. C. Lethbridge and C. F. Tebbutt; Further finds 
on the Arbury Road estate, by W. H. C. Frend. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 45:—The 
rows of Chester: two interpretations, by P. H. Lawson and J. T. Smith; The building of the Grosvenot 
Bridge, by J. W. Clarke; The water tower at Chester, by D. F. Renn; The Donjon of Flint, by D. J.C 
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JOURN. ROY. IN ST. OF CORNWALL, vol. 3, pt. 2:—The ecclesiastical antiquities of the 109 parishes 
of West Cornwall, by C. Henderson. 


proc. WEST CORNWALL F. C., vol. 2, no. 3:—Check-list of the antiquities of West Penwith: 1. 
parish of St. Just-in-Penwith, by V. Russell; Crig-a-Mennis, a Bronze Age barrow at Liskey, Perranporth: 
interim note, by P. A. Christie; St. Breock Beacon, Longstone: excavation report, by A. Saunders; Cornish 
cliff castles: a survey, by M. A. Cotton; Preliminary note on two menhir excavations in Gulval, by 
P. A. S. Pool and V. Russell; The 1958 excavations at Goldherring, Sancreed, by A. Guthrie. 


DEVON ASSOC., vol. 41:—Some aspects of the history of Darlington Hall, by L. K. Elmhirst; Holy 
and notable wells of Devon, III, by T. Brown; St. Andrew’s church, Ashburton: history and description 
of the fabric, by C. F. Cornelius; The Stoke Hill Roman signal station, by Lady Fox and W. L. D. 
Ravenhill; Supplementary notes on the ancient stone crosses of Devon, by E. N. Masson Phillips; Sir 
John Glibert, 1536 (?)—96, by J. Roberts; Number thirteen, Higher Street, Dartmouth, by P. Russell 
and A. W. Everett; Some notes on Ashburton Grammar school, by Dom J. Stéphan; Slapton College, by 
J. Yallop; Teignbridge and the Haldon Road: a supplement, by A. H. Woolner and D. H. Woolner. 


TRANS. EAST HERTS ARCH. SOC., vol. 14, pt. 1:—A Belgic chieftain’s grave on Hertford Heath, 
by J. Holmes and W. H. C. Frend; Sir John Say of Broxbourne, by J. S. Roskell; The changing land- 
scape of Panshanger, by H. Prince; Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches: Essendon, by R. J. 
Busby. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1958:—History of Ripponden Church, by J. H. Priestley; Mrs. 
William Rawson and her diary, by J. Wilson; Midgley’s Manor mill, by H. W. Harwood; Well Head 
and the waterhouses, by A. Porritt; Local heraldry, by R. Bretton; Local merchants’ marks, by R. 
Bretton; Marsh Hall, Northowram, by R. Bretton. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDX. ARCH. SOC., vol. 20, pt. 1.—Grimes graves. A note by R. R. Clarke; 
The brasses of Middlesex. Finchley, by H. K. Cameron; The use of armorial bearings by London 
aldermen in the Middle Ages, by J. A. Goodall; Ecclesiastical records transferred to Guildhall Library 
from Somerset House, by A. E. J. Hollaender; General Roy’s measurement of the Hounslow Heath base, 
1784, by Major J. Kelsey. : 


PROC. I.o.M. NAT. HIST. & ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 6, no. 1:—Excavation of a promontory fort at Cass ny 
Hawin, Malew, I.o.M., by P. S. Gelling; The governors during the Atholl lordship, by N. Mathieson; 
John Christian Curwen, M.P., M.H.K., 1756-1828, by W. R. Serjeant; Sir Thomas Fairfax and the 
Lo.M., by J. I. West. 


JOURN. MANX. MUS., vol. 6, no. 76:—The game of merels or mill in the Isle of Man, by A. M. 
Cubbon; Bridson: a Doulgas family, by E. Bridson; ‘The origin of the Arms of Man, by A. R. Wagner; 
The ship seals of the Kings of Man, by B. R. S. Megaw. 


TRANS. NEWBURY DISTRICT F.C., vol. 10, no. 4:—Timber framed buildings of Steventon, Berks., 
by S. E. Rigold; Newbury Court Leet records 1640-1723; Excavations at Thatcham, by J. Wymer. 


OXONIENSIA, vol. 23, 1958:—The Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, pt. 1, the site, by E. M. Jope; pt. 2, the 
buildings, by W. A. Pantin; A late Belgic burial at Watlington, Oxon., by H. Case. 


TRANS. SHROPSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 56, pt. 1:—The medieval defences of Shrewsbury, by 
C. A. R. Radford; Moated enclosure at Watling Street Grange, Oakengates, emergency excavations, 
1958, by P. A. Barker. A brief history of the site, by J. A. Paget; A note on excavations at the Roman 
villa at Lea Cross during 1956-57, by A. W. J. Houghton; Three Anglo-Saxon boundaries, by H. P. R. 
Finberg; An eighteenth century steward and his work, by E. M. Jancey; Castle Foregate flax mill, 
Shrewsbury (1797-1886) by W. G. Rimmer; The Shropshire iron industry, by R. A. Mott; Coal- 
brookdale: the early years, by R. A. Mott. 


PROC. SOMERSET ARCH. & N. H. SOC., vol. 103:—Illustrations of the manorial system drawn from 
the history of Kingsdon, by A. W. Vivian-Neal: A short index to ‘Monumental Brasses in Somerset’, by 
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A. B. Connor; Further excavations at Hinton Priory, by P. C. Fletcher; an excavation at Nunnington 
Park, Wiveliscombe, by G. Webster. 


TRANS. N. STAFFS FIELD CLUB, vol. 92, 1957~-8:—Saxton’s map, later edition, by J. Leighton; 
Dimsdale Hall moat, pt. 2, by K. G. White. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INST. ARCH., vol. 28, pt. 1:—Excavations at Calke Wood, Wattisfield, ros6, 
by J. S. Wacher; John Lanseter of Bury, by A. K. Morton; A 14th-century aisled house: Edgar’s farm, 
Stowmarket, by J. ‘T. Smith; Sir Edward Turnour’s lighthouses at Orford, by C. E. Welch; The gres 
plague in Ipswich, 1665-1666, by A. G. E. Jones; Archaeology in Suffolk, 1958, by N. Smedley and 
E. Owles; ‘Two witch-bottles from Suffolk, by R. Merrifield and N. Smedley. 


SURREY ARCH. COLL., vol. 56:—Stane Street north of Dorking: a correction, by I. D. Margary; 
Coombe Hill conduit houses and the water supply system of Hampton Court Palace, by J. W. Lindus 
Forge; Sir John Wood of Molesey, Speaker in the parliament of 1483, by J. S. Roskell; The Sure 
seventeenth-century traders’ tokens, by J. L. and N. L. Wetton; The Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Mitcham, 
by H. F. Bidder and J. Morris; a gazetteer of Anglo-Saxon Surrey, by J. Morris; Iron Age vessel from 
Esher; A Romano-British pottery-sherd with applied decoration from Betchworth; A medieval heraldic 
pendant from Lower Bourne, near Farnham. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. 47:—The Highdown Hill glass goblet with Greek inscription, by D.B. 
Harden; Architecture in medieval writings, by J). H. Harvey; The Wagners of Brighton, by A. R 
Wagner; A collection of Lewes handbills, 1768-1777, by S. Godman; Medieval Sussex prisons, by 
R. B. Pugh; Monuments by John Flaxman in Sussex, by R. Gunnis; Farming in Sussex in the Midd 
Ages, by A. E. Wilson; Lessay Abbey, mother-house of Boxgrove priory, by L. Fleming; Medien 
hospitals in Sussex, by W. H. Godfrey. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE THORESBY SOC., vol. 13, pt. 1:—Medieval Leeds, by J. le Patourel; 
New Grange, Kirkstall, by J. Sprittles; Checklist of the correspondence of Ralph Thoresby, by H. W. 
Jones; Two hundred years of banking in Leeds, by H. Pemberton. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE NAT. F. C., vol. 36, pt. 1:-—The Cantelupe family, by D. A. L. Maclean; 
Science in Hereford during the Middle Ages, by S. H. Martin; The lordship of Wigmore in the 14th 
century, by D. G. Bayliss; A Harley cash book of 1725-27, by W. H. Howse; Aylton church: Reportof 
Prehistoric finds in Herefordshire, by R. Pye; Excavations at the Romano-British site at Putley, by 
V. H. Coleman; Excavations at the Roman camp at Bravonium (Leintwardine), by S. C. Stanford; 
Excavations on the defences of the Romano-British town at Kenchester, by F. G. Heys and M. J. 
Thomas; Excavations on the supposed line of the King’s ditch, Hereford, by F. G. Heys and J. F.L 
Norwood. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 35, 1958:—The parish of Nafford with Birlingham, by W.R 
Buchanan-Dunlop; Excavations on a Romano-British site at Astley, by I. Walker; King John’s tombin 
Worcester Cathedral, by J. H. P. Pafford; Wigan’s library, Bewdley, by P. Morgan; Excavations by 
Little Fish Street, Worcester, by P. Gelling; A new Celtic coin from Worcester, by D. F. Allen; Worce 
tershire records, 12, by E. H. Sargeant. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., pt. 157, 1959:—The defences of Isurium Brigantum (Aldborough), y 
J.N.L. Myres, K. A. Steer and Mrs. A. M. H. Chitty; Yorkshire final concords of the reign of Henryl, 
by C. T. Clay; Romano-British discoveries at Crayke, N.R., Yorks, by R. H. Hayes and E. J. W. Hilt 
yard; Penistone grammar school in the rgth century, by J. Addy; The agriculture of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire before the parliamentary enclosures, by A. Harris; The excavation of beaker burials at Staxton, 
East Riding, 1957, by I. M. Stead; The east window of St. Michael-le-Belfrey church, York, by 
J. A. Knowles; The discovery of reindeer bones in Stump Cross caverns, Greenhow Hill, by 2 
Collins. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 19, 1958:—Castell Odo, by L. Alcock; The townships 2 
the parish of Llanystumdwy, by C. Gresham; Colonel Hugh Wynne, by N. Tucker; The parliamenta] 
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tation of Caernarvonshire in the eighteenth century: pt. 1, 1708-1749, by P. D. G. Thomas; 
Turnpike trusts of Caernarvonshire, R. T. Pritchard; An eighteenth century borough court book, by 
T. Jones-Pierce. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 18, pt. 2:—Current work in Welsh archaeology; 
excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory, J. D. Jones and G. C. Boon; The excavation of a mesolithic 
site at Freshwater West, Pembrokeshire, by G. J. Wainwright; The Llanrwst (Denb.) bracelet, by 
R. J.C. Atkinson; Roman Merionethshire: the Roman road west of Caer Gai, by G. D. B. Jones; Dark 
Age objects of Irish origin from the Lesser Garth cave, Glamorgan, by L. Alcock. 


CEREDIGION, vol. 3, no. 3:—The Vale of Aeron in the making, by T. I. Davies; Lén Lacs, by J. R. 
Davies. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. OF THE CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 9, no. 14:—Border priests, by E. J. L. 
Cole; St. Asaph episcopal acts, 1536-1558, by G. M. Griffiths; Cases of subtraction of church-rate 
before the Consistory Courts of St. David’s, by W. T. Morgan. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 3, pt. 3:—The cistercians and Cymer Abbey, 
by R. Richards; Plas Brondanw, by B. Owen; Historic houses in Ffestiniog and district, by K. W. 
Jones-Roberts; ‘T'wo farmhouses in Llanbedr, by P. Smith and E. M. Gardner. 


PROC. SOC. ANT. SCOT.., vol. 90:—Caste//um Veluniate and civilians on a Roman frontier, by I. A. 
Richmond and K. A. Steer; Cairnfields in Scotland, by A. Graham; Castlehill Wood Dun, Stirlingshire, 
by R. W. Feachem; Documents relating to the priory of the Isle of May, ¢. 1140-1313, by A. A. M. 
Duncan; Some cruck-framed buildings in the Aberfeldy district of Perthshire, by J. Dunbar; The Roman 
fort of Easter Happrew, Peeblesshire, by K. A. Steer; The excavation of a chambered cairn at Kilcoy, 
Ross-shire, by A. A. and M. F. Woodham; The Arma Ciristi in Scotland, by C. Carter; The church and 
other bells of Aberdeenshire, by the late F. C. Eeles and R. W. M. Clouston; The nature and purpose of 
the expansions on the Antonine wall, by K. A. Steer; Bannockburn—z3rd and 24th June, 1314, a study 
in military history, by P. Christison; A survey of human remains from long cist burials in the Lothians, by 
L. H. Wells; Argyll and the Isles in the earlier middle ages, by A. A. Duncan and A. L. Brown; Some 
unfinished flint artifacts, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Remains from a short cist discovered at Leith in 1884, by 
L. H. Wells; Late Bronze Age weapons found at the Atton in Glen Clova, by J. Muir Haddow, J. D. 
Boyd and R. B. K. Stevenson; A Bronze Age burial at Embo, Sutherland, by A. S. Henshall and H. W. Y. 
Taylor; Beaker burial at Kilmory Knap, by E. Cregeen; A bone ring from a beaker burial at Mainsriddle, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Food vessel cist at Doune, Perthshire, by J. R. C. Hamilton;. 
Two cists at Golspie, Sutherland, by A. A. Woodham and J. Mackenzie; A Tripartite disc wheel from 
Blair Drummond, Perthshire, by S. Piggott; A hoard of Roman silver coins from Briglands, Rumbling 
Bridge, Kinross-shire, by A. S. Robertson; An inscription from Altyre, by W. M. Calder and K. 
Jackson; Probable 13th-century kiln-site at Perth, by R. B. K. Stevenson and A. S. Henshall; Two late 
18th-century banners, by S. Maxwell. 


HISTORY BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CLUB, vol. 34, pt. 3:—Note on Colmslie, Glendearg 
and Langshaw, by J. I. C. Finnie; Note on Castle Hill, Callaly, by R. H. Walton; Longformacus: the 
manor and its owners, pt. 1, by H. M. Brown. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES. & GALLOWAY N. H. & ANT. SOC., 3rd ser., vol. 36:—The priory of St. 
Mary’s Isle, by R. C. Reid; The commissioners of supply for Dumfriesshire, 1692-1711, by W. A. J. 
Prevost; Some local heretics, by J. Durkan; The churchyard of Tynron, by J. M. McWilliam; The 
antiquarian jaunts of Thomas Johnston, by M. R. Dobie; The Galloway lands in Ulster, by R. Greeves; 
James Carruthers, clockmaker, by A. S. Carruthers; Enterkin and the covenanters, by D. Ford. 


AMERICAN JOURN. OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 63, no. 4:—Notes on a new edition of Michaelis: 
Ancient marbles in Great Britain, pt. 3: 2, by C. Vermeule and D. von Bothmer; The Corinthian 
Chimaera painter, by P. Lawrence; On the reconstruction of the Vatican Laocoon group, by S. Howard; 
Pattern families in Nabataean painted ware, by P, C. Hammond; Newsletter from Rome, by A. W. van 
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Vol. 64, no. 1:—The Mycenaeans in Achaia, by E. 'T. Vermeule; Inscriptions on armour and tk 
supply of arms in the Roman Empire, by R. MacMullen;'T wo Fortunae, Antium and Praeneste, by 0], 
Brendel; A sepulchral stele from Sardis. The inscription of the sepulchral stele, by G. M. A. Hanfmam, 
K. Z. Polatkan and L. Robert; Archaeology in Asia Minor, by M. J. Mellink; A pithos burial fron 
Aigaleos, by E. Brann; An early Protoattic amphora; Draw pieces as aids to correct firing, by M. Fam 
worth; A Roman cinerary urn at Bowdoin College, by K. Herbert; Morgantina: hellenistic medicin 
bottles, by E. Sjéqvist. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 12, no. 3:—New mosaics from Edessa, by J. B. Segal; Dating by archaeomap 
netism, by R. M. Cook and J. C. Belshé; A Samothracian Necropolis, by E. B. Dusenbery; The silver 
cup of Hasanlu; The equipment of an Acheulian man in Africa, by O. Davies; Birds on the cup of 
Arkesilas, by S. Benton; How farming began in the old world, by H. Helbaek; The cemetery of Sm 
Real, Mallorca, by M. Tarradell and D. E. Woods. 

No. 4:—Important monuments of Ceylon, by P. C. Sestieri; Veldidena—a Roman castellum in th 
heart of the Alps, by A. Wotschitzky; Some canpanian revelations, by A. W. van Buren; Types of Gred 
glaze failure, by M. Farnsworth; New light on Finland’s past, by E. Kivikoski; Panoramas of antiquity, 
by C. Dahl; Seals of the Byzantine Empire, by G. P. Galavaris; Early dwellers in Topanga Canyon, 
by R. S. Greenwood; Mirror, fourth century B.c., by M. Winter. 


THE ART BULLETIN, vol. 41, no. 3:—The sculpture of the cloister of Santa Sofia in Beneventn, 


by H. Giess; The portal of the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Higham Ferrers, by V. W. Egbert. | 


No. 4:—St. Augustine in ‘St. Jerome’s Study’: Carpaccio’s painting and its legendary source, by H.|. 
Roberts; Epilogue: the music in ‘St. Jerome’s Study’, by E. E. Lowinsky; Drawings by Perino del Vag 
for the Palazzo Doria, Genoa, by B. Davidson; A note on the Mérode altarpiece, by M. Schapiro; Th 
dome of Sforzinda cathedral, by J. R. Spencer. 


HESPERIA, vol. 28, no. 3:—Decrees from the precinct of Asklepios at Athens, by R. O. Hubbe; Activitia 
at Lerna, 1958-59, by J. L. Caskey; Attic manumissions, by D. M. Lewis; Law on the lesser Panathenais, 
by D. M. Lewis; Athens and 'Troizen, by D. M. Lewis; Seventh-century sherds from the Olympieia 
area, by E. Brann. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 18, no. 4:—A scribe of the army in a Saqqara Mastabe of 
the éarly fifth dynasty, by H. G. Fischer; Thunderstones in Ugaritic, by F. C. Fensham; A demote 
mathematical papyrus fragment, by R. A. Parker; The scandal of the ‘Great Sin’ at Ugarit, by W.L. Mora 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEALOG. REGISTER, vol. 113, no. 452:—The Baldwins of Du- 
dridge and Chesham in co. Bucks., by A. V. Woodman; Robert Parker of Barnstable, Mass. (contd.), by 
M. W. McLean; Vital records of York, Maine (contd.), by L. M. Bragdon; The fields of Flushing 
Long Island (concl.), by G. E. McCracken; The Humphrey Horrells in early New England, by W.}. 
Sturtevant. 


SPECULUM, vol. 34, no. 3:—Medieval suspended carriages, by M. N. Boyer; Rise and fall of a twelft 
century clan: the Erembalds and the murder of Count Charles of Flanders, 1127-1128, by J. B. Ros; 
Medieval English alabasters in American museums, II, by A. S. Tavender. 

No. 4:—Elijah the prophet, founder of the Carmelite order, by R. A. Koch; The cathedral at Chartrs 
in 1030, by H. H. Hilberry; Bede as a textbook writer: a study of his De Arte Metrica, by R. B. Palmet 
The Scots and the staple ordinance of 1313, by W. S. Reid; Daun Piers, monk and business admin 
trator, by P. E. Beichner. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA Heft 25:—Die urzeitlichen Fundstellen und Funde in é& 
Salzofenhéhle, Steiermark, von K. Ehrenberg; Studien zur absoluten und relativen Chronologie det 
Béden in Osterreich, I. Oberfellabrunn, von F. Felgenhauer, J. Fink und H. de Vries; Phosphat- 
analytische Untersuchungen an palaolithischen Kulturschichten in Willendorf i. d. Wachau, N.O. va 
F. Felgenhauer und F. Sauter; Ein Spat-Laténehaus aus Oberbergern, p. B. Krems, N.O., von f. 
Felgenhauer; Urnenfelderzeitliche Graber bei St. Georgen im salzburgischen Pinzgau, von M. Hel; 
Neue Funde zum Problem der keltischen Hufeisen aus Salzburg, von M. Hell; Phosphatanalytischt 
Untersuchungen an dem Spat-Laténe-Haus aus Oberbergern, p. B. Krems, N.O., von F. Sauter; Ds 
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Aunjetitzer Graberfeld Kirchenbergheide in Roggendorf, N.O., von F. Scheibenreiter; Ein mittel- 
bronzezeitlicher Depotfund von Hippersdorf, N.O., von K. Schrattbauer. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 77, fasc. 3-4:—II calendario giambico di Cristoforo di Mitilene 
secondo i mss. Palat. gr. 383 e Paris., gr. 3041, per E. Follieri; On an Irish litany of pilgrim saints 
compiled c. 800, by K. Hughes; Le début de la Vie de S. Etienne le Sabaite retrouvé en arabe au Sinai, 
par G. Garitte; Les deux derniers chapitres de la nouvelle Vie de Constantin, par F. Halkin; Les 
litanies bavaroises du /ide//us precum dit le Fleury (Orléans, ms. 184), par M. Coens; Le calendrier 
d’Héric d’Auxerre du manuscrit de Melk 402, par B. de Gaiffier; Deux texts inédits sur S. Ibar, par P. 
Grosjean; Un récit des miracles de S. Ménas en copte et en éthiopien, par P. Devos; Y a-t-il trois saints 
George évéques de Mytiléne et ‘confesseurs’ sous les iconoclastes? par F. Halkin. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 69, nos. 3-4;—Le sermon CXXVI de saint Augustin sur le théme ‘foi 
et intelligence’ et sur la Vision du Verbe, par C. Lambot; A fourth century manuscript of St. Augustine?, 
by W. M. Green; Das Lektionar und Sakramentar des Musius von Massilia (1461), by K. Gamber; 
Die Satisfaktionsordnung von Caesarius und Benedikt bis Donatus, von C. Gindele; Recherches sur les 
‘Sermons sur les cantiques’ de S. Bernard. VI, par J. Leclercq; Gilles Li Muisis historien, par A. 
D’Haenens; L’Invention des reliques cassiniennes de saint Benoit en 1484, par P. Meyvaert. 


BULL. DE. LA CLASSE DES. LETTRES ET DES SCIENCES MORALES ET POLITIQUES, 
tome 45, 1:—Notes sur quelques découvertes archéologiques récentes: les Cariatides de Canope, la 
Grotte de Sperlonga, etc., par le Comte Geoffroy d’Aspremont Lynden. 

Tome 45, 2:—Nouveaux monuments funéraires de Buzenol, par J. Mertens. 


BULL. COMMISSION ROY. D’HISTOIRE, vol. 124, no. 2:—Le Tractatus de consuetudinibus de 
Gilles Li Muisis (1347), par A. D’Haenens; Fragments d’un compte de l’abbaye Saint-Pierre d’Hasnon 
(1492), par M.-A. Arnuold. 


BULL. DE LA COMM. ROY. DES MONUMENTS ET DES SITES, tome 9, 1958:— Les églises 
romanes de la Flandre frangaise entre la Lys et l’Aa, par L. Devliegher. 


BULL.DE L’INST. ARCH. DE BULGARIE, 22:—Fouilles dans la grotte de Morovica par N. Djam- 
bazov; Uber die Datierung der prahistorischen Siedlung bei Madara, Kreis Kolarovgrad, von G. I. 
Georgiev; Matériaux préhistoriques des fouilles du village de Gorni Pasarel, arrondissement de Sofia, 
par N. Petcov; Quelques aspects de Bendis sur les monuments de Thrace, par L. Ognenova; Le sanctuaire 
d’Apollon Zerdenos prés du village de Kran, arrondissement de Stara Zagora, par G. Tabakova; Quelle 
est la ville ob les tétradrachmes de Cavarus, roi celtique, ont été frappées?, par T. Gerassimov; Neuent- 
deckte lateinische Inschriften aus Ulpia Escus, von T. Ivanov; La porte sud de l’enceinte intérieure de 
Preslav, par V. Ivanova; La porte sud de la forteresse intérieure de Preslav et sa conservation et restaura- 
tion, par B. Ignatov; Die Fleischnahrung der Bewohner am siidlichen Stadttor von Preslav, von St. 
Ivanov; Contribution a ]’étude de la fabrication de la céramique de Preslav, par I. Akrabova-Jando; La 
céramique des fours sur la route de Patleina, par St. Stantev; Amphores du Moyen Age en Bulgarie, par 
J. Cangova; Les fouilles de Pliska de 1955, par S. Michailov et A. Miléev; Les peintures murales de 
Péglise Ste Petka Smardjiska de Sofia, par S. Michailov. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, Roc. 11, ses. 4:—Forschungsarbeiten auf der Siedlung der Bakker 
Kultur in Sv4byk Bezirk PreSov in der Slowakei, von V. Budinsky-Kritka; Fours néolithiques de Horné 
Lefantovce en Slovaquie, par L. Banesz; Lengyeler Siedlung in ViSky bei Dolnf Streda in der Slowakei, 
von J. Barta und J. Pavik; Neue Funde aus der Bronzezeit in der stidwestlichen Slowakei, von M. Duiek; 
Découverte d’une hutte demi-souterraine 4 Horné Lefantovce prés Nitra en Slovaquie, par J. Paulik; 
Rettungsforschungen in der Ostslowakei, von Z. Cilinsk4; Keltisches Brandgrab in Ko&t4ny bei Kofice, 
von J. Pastor; Erforschung des slawischen Hiigelgraberfeldes in Streda am Bodrog, von V. Budinsky- 
Kritka; Fouilles d’un hameau médiéval disparu en Spi8, par B. Polla. 

Ses.5 :—Siedlungsobjekt aus der mittleren Bronzezeit aus Tuchlovice in Béhmen, von V. Moucha und 
V. Trnka; Brandgraber in Lukovna bei Pardubice, von V. Vokolek; Weitere alteste Funde der Velaticer 
Kultur aus Blutina in Mahren, von J. Rithovsky; Siedlung der Kultur von Hordkov in Skalice bei 
Moravsky Krumlov, von J. Rithovsky; Bylaner Firstengriber in Lovosice, von R. Pleincr; 
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Zwei vergessene slawische Fundorte in Mahren, von J. Nekvasil; Mittelalterliche Ansiedlung bei 
Kozojedy, von Z. Smetdnka; Station de la civilisation a céramique cordée sur le Dniester supérieur et 
la San, par K. V. Bernyakovitch; Parure en Spondylus dans le néolithique danubien, par S. Vend, 

Ses. 6:—Nouvelles stations paléolithiques 4 industrie d’obsidienne, par L. Bdénesz; ‘Trouvailles de 
céramique spiralée 4 C4tov en Slovaquie, par L. Kraskovsk4; Neothliische Siedlung in Parince, von 
M. Duiek; Neolitische Funde in Kopéany, von J. Vizdal und J. Paulik; Fouilles de la nécropolea umes 
de Handlov4, par Z. Pivovarovd; ‘Trouvailles préhistoriques de Koptany, par M. Pichlerové et Y, 
Gabri§; Junghallstattzeitliches Hiigelgrab in Mal4 nad Hronom, von J. Paulfk; Slawische Tépferdfen 
in Nitra, von B. Chropovsky; Fglise romane disparue de Bohaté, par A. Habovitiak; Zur Frage der 
Besiedlung der Stidwestslowakei zu Ende der alten Zeitrechnung, von A. Totik; Venusplastik in der 
Siidwestslowakei, von J. Barta; Fund einer Bronze-Axt im FluB Vah bei Pie3tany, von J. Dulka; 
Hameau médiéval disparu de Bohatd, par A. Habovitiak. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, vol. 50, no. 2:—Fiirstliche Bestattungsstatte in Staré Koutim, von 
M. Solle; Die hallstattzeitlichen Kultmasken aus Menschenschideln aus der ‘Hra’ka’ Héhle (Kilenc-fa) 
im siidslowakischen Karst, von E. Vitéek—J. Kukla; Studné na laténskych oppidech. I, von L. Jansové, 


SLOVENSKA ARCHEOLOGIA, sav. 9, 2:—Paliolitische Stationen bei Kechnec, von L. Bane; 
Mesolithische und neolithische Gerate aus den Diinen ‘ViSky’ bei Doln{ Streda, von J. Barta; Zur 
Entstehung der Kultur mit kannelierter Keramik, von E. F. Neustupny; Knochenindustrie der Otomani- 
Kultur aus Barca, von L. Hajek; Lausitzer Brandgraberfeld in der Flur Hrady in Dolny Kubin, von 
P. Caplovit; Das Brandgriberfeld in Diviaky von Z. Pivovarov4; Posamenteriefibeln in der Slowakei, 
von J. Paulik; Herodots Skythien und seine Nachbarn, von J. Zboril; Studien zu Grabfunden des V. 
Jahrhunderts aus der Slowakei und der Karpatenukraine, von J. Werner; SchluBbericht iber die 
Ausgrabungen der slawischen Siedlungen in Nitriansky Hrddok und BeSetiov, von D. Bialekové; Zur 
Frage der mittelalterlichen sog. Stempelkeramik in der Slowakei, von A. Habovitiak. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGIA, vol. 29:—The remarkable bucket from Marlborough, by E. Nylén; Westeur- 
opiische Glaser in Skandinavien wahrend cer spaten Kaiser- und der frihen Merowingerzeit, von G. 
Edholm; Studien iiber die altere Eisenzeit in Polen, von J. Kostrzewski; The Narthex of Sant’ Angelo 
In Formis, by P. Anker and K. Berg; Ein Depotfund der Jiingeren Bronzezeit von Mandemark auf 
Mon, von H. Thrane; Die archiologischen Untersuchungen an ‘Bryggen’, dem alten Hanseatischen 
Mittelpunkt in Bergen, von A. E. Herteig; Vorlaufige Bericht iber Untersuchungen eines mittelalter- 
lichen ‘Kaupangs’ auf Borgund in Sunnmore, West-Norwegen, von A. E. Herteig; A dwelling site of 
early migration period at Oxbel, Southwest Jutland, von G. Hatt; The Oxbel grain, by H. Halbak; 
An Arctic-type arrow head from North Jutland, by C. J. Becker; The Skuldelev ships. A preliminary 
report on an underwater excavation in Roskilde Fjord, Zealand, by O. Olsen and O. C. Pedersen; 
Portraits of Caligula, by V. Poulsen; Index to Vol. 29. 


HERALDICA, no. 1, 1958:—Nordic national symbolism in the oldest forms of arms, by M. Ellehauge. 
No. 2, 1958:—-The symbols of Islam, by M. Ellehauge. 


KUML, 1959:—Cellar and house in the Roman Iron Age, by N. Thomsen; Eisenzeitliche Tontépfe mit 
Innenhenkeln oder ‘Schwalbennesthenkeln’, von C. J. Becker; Lindholm Haje, by O. Marseen; Forge 
stones—new types from the Danish Iron Age, by P. V. Glob; The south mound at Jelling, by O. Aastrup; 
Notes on the evolution and history of Linum, by H. Helbzk; A horizontal mill at Ljorring, Jutland, by 
A. Steensberg; Nepalese woodcuts, by W. Jacobsen; The baking of bread in southern Italy, by H. 
Rasmussen; Rice—aspects of cultivation and treatment in east Afghanistan, by K. Ferdinand; Archaew 
logical investigations in four Arab states, by P. V. Glob. 


NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1959:—Arkzologi under vandet, af O. Olsen og 0. C. 
Pedersen; Arkzologi fra luften, af H. Stiesdal; Brede, af A. Steensberg; Agyptens hellige kat, af 
M.-L. Buhl; Nestved grabrodrekloster, af E. Skoc; Pa markvandring gennem oldtidens agre, af H. 
Helbek; Lidt om arbejderundersogelserne, af D. Y. de Anderson; To krigergrave fra Boenholas 
jernalder, af O. Klindt-Jensen; Ny viden om jernalderens vabenofre, af M. Orsnes; Danske efterligningt 
af fremmed ment fra nyere tid, af G. Galster; Farverne i vore kirker, af O, Norn; Et islamisk 

fra middelalderen, af H. Siiger. 
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PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 60, sect. c no. 1:—A travelling-man’s gear of Cc ae ° by 
]. Raftery. hristian times, 


JOURN. ROY. SOC. OF ANTS. OF IRELAND, vol. go, pt. 1:—A hoard of tenth-century Anglo-Saxon 
coins from Glendalough, by R. H. M. Dolley; A neolithic site at Townleyhall, Co. Louth, by G. D. 
Liversage; Amber necklace from Co. Galway, by E. Prendergast, with report on peat samples, by G. F. 
Mitchell; The holy wells of Corkaguiney, Co. Kerry, by C. O. Danachair; Survey of probable passage 
grave cemetery at Bremore, Co. Dublin, by E. Rynne; A hoard of the early Iron Age, by J. Raftery; Burial 
mound of the Bronze Age at Kilmore, Co. Westmeath, by E. Prendergast; Bronze Age burial at Lossett, 
Co. Donegal, by B. O Riordéin; La Téne sword from near Lough Gara, by E. Rynne. 


JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 27, 1956-7;—The annals of Connaught and the 
abbey of Cong, by A. Gwynn. 


FINSKA FORNMINNESFORENINGENS TIDSKRIFT, 60;—Abo slott under den aldre Vasatiden, 
von C. J. Gardberg (German summary). 


SUOMEN MUSEO, 66, 1959:—Die Schieferringe der kammkeramischen Kultur Finnlands, von 
A. Kopisto; Ein alandischer Grabhiigel aus der Vendelzeit, von E. Kivikoski; The Sylléda silver pin—an 
English element in the art of the Viking age, by W. Holmqvist. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 63, nos. 1-2:—Problémes généraux du Paléolithique supérieur dans le 
Sud-Ouest de la France, par D. de Sonneville-Bordes; Les Paléolithiques ont-ils domestiqué le Renne? 
par J. Bouchud. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 2, juill.-déc 1959:—Pan Po: largest neolithic site in China unearthed, 
by Shih Hsing-Pang; Torre (Ile de Corse): monument mégalithique du Bronze moyen, par R. Grosjean; 
Le sanctuaire celtique de Normée (Marne), par A. Brisson, A. Loppin et J. Fromols; Patéres en bronze 
trouvées prés de Lyon, al’Ile-Barbe, par. L. Armand-Calliat; Fragments de céramique romaine (époque 
flavienne) trouvés au jardin du Luxembourg, par J. Fromols; Le complexe funéraire de l’Horus Sekhem- 
Khet et la seconde pyramide a degrés de Saqqfrah, par J. Ph. Lauer. 

Tome 10, fasc.3:—-Chenets a tétes animales et chenets-navires. Le sens de leur décor (suite), par W. 
Deonna; Deux vases du Bronze final au Musée Rolin a Autun, par J.-P. Millotte; La déesse accroupie de 
Quinssaines (Allier), par P. Cravayat; Le cippe de Scarpone, du Musée lorrain, représentant des forgerons 
gallo-romains, par S. de Vaugiraud; Médaillons en corne de cerf dans le département de la Haute-Saéne, 
par A. Thevenin; Note sur la circulation des monnaies gauloises 4 propos des monnaies 4 la légende 
CONNOS EPILLOS/SEDVLLVS, par J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu; La marque d’amphore CaMILI/ 
SILVESTRI, par E. Thevenot; Unctum Lugudunum. Etude d’un médaillon d’applique figurant 
Plancus et le Génie de Lyon, par A. Audin; Les fouilles de l’église carolingienne de l’abbaye Saint- 
Pierre de Flavigny-sur-Ozerain (Céte-D’Or), par R. Louis et J. Marilier. 


ANNALES LITTERAIRES DE L’UNIVERSITE DE BESANCON, vol. 25:—Catalogue des collec- 
tions archéologiques de Besangon, 4. Les monnaies gauloises, par J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu. 
Vol. 26:—5. Les Bronzes figurés, par P. Lebel. 


CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES, vol. 10, 1959:—Etudes sur les catacombes romaines, par P.-A. 
Février; Le sarcophage de Lurs en Provence, par F. Benoit; Nécropole chrétienne et baptistére souterrain 
4 Carthage, par N. Duval et A. Lézine; Les cierges et l’abeille, par P.-A. Février; Le coffret en ivoire de 
Pola, Saint-Pierre et le Latran, par T. Buddensieg; Une pyxide d’ivoire du ‘Cleveland Museum of Art’, 
by F. Mitherich; Contribution a l’étude des fresques de Stobi, par J. Maximovi¢; Adduction de l’eau & 
Byzance, par F. Dirimtekin; Quatre édifices inédits ou mal connus, par S. Eyice; L’iconographie de la 
Sagesse Divine, par J. Meyendorff; L’icone bilatérale de Poganovo; A propos d’une icone byzantine du 
xiv siécle, par A. Grabar; Découverte d’une fresque de La Vierge, par F. Dirimtekin. 


CAHIERS DE CIVILISATION MEDIEVALE, 2e année, no. 3:—Recherches sur le régime agraire en 
Byzance: la terre militaire a l’époque des Comnénes, par P. Lemerle; La ruine de Siraf et les routes du 
Golfe Persique aux XIe et XIIx siécles, par J. Aubin; L’institution monarchique dans les Etats normands 
d'Ttalie, par L. R. Ménager; Recherches sur la sculpture romane en Navarre et en Aragon, par R. Crozet. 
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GALLIA, tome 17, fasc. 1:—Les tombes 4 char de La 'Téne dans I’Est de la France, par R. Joffroy et 
D. Bretz-Mahler; Une enquéte sur les enceintes gauloises de l’Ouest et du Nord, par P.-M. Duval; 
Une statuette-portrait romaine en albatre et marbe au Musée d’Agen, par J. Marcadé et L. Pressouyte; 
Le monument des suovétauriles de Beaujeu, par P. Veyne; L’officine de céramique gallo-romaine de 
Mittelbronn, par M. Lutz; Le cimetiére wisigothique de Pinédes 4 Saint-Mathieu-de-Tréviers, par], 
Arnal et R. Riquet; Un habitat cétier de l’Age du Fer a T’Arquet, 4 la Couronne, par C. H. Lagrand, 


CAHIERS LIGURES DE PREHISTOIRE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE, 8, 1959:—Etude d’ industries 
néolithiques de gisements méditerranéens, par M. C. Dreyfus; Le Néolithique de la Baume d’Oullin 
(Labastide de Virac-Ardéche), par J. Cauvin; L’ allée couverte du Bois-de-Monsieur (C.ne d’Assignan, 
Hérault), par J. Lauriol et J. Audibert; La draille d’ Aubrac et la progression hallstattienne dans le sud du 
Massif Central, par A. Soutou; Le site de Beauregard a Orgon, par L. Poumeyrol; La nécropole de lame 
Tapis-Vert 4 Marseille, par L. Chabot et J. Feraud; Récentes découvertes archéologiques aux Blais (Var) 
(Forum Voconii?), par R. Boyer; Les voies anciennes au sud de Millau (Aveyron), par A. Soutou; la 
oréation du vignoble languedocien, par G. Galtier; “Tétes coupées’ de l’époque grecque au Moyen Ag, 
far F. Benoit. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 117, 1959-3:—Le plus ancien chateau de Pierrefonds, par M. J. 
Harmand (tre partie); Fragments romans de la collégiale de Barjols, par M. P.-A. Février. 


REVUE ARCH. DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome ro, fasc. 2:—Chenets a tétes animales ¢t 
chenets-navires. Le sens de leur décor (suite), par W. Deonna; La figuration du Génie de Lyon. Témo- 
gnage précoce sur les conditions de ’interprétation romaine, par E. Thevenot; Dieux gaulois aux épis,i 
la palme eta la haste, par H. Vertet; La station campignienne de ‘la Céte de Bar’ a Saint-Mihiel (Meuse), 
par E. Bouillon; Carnet de numismatique celtique — V. Notes sur les monnaies gauloises du Loiret etsurk 
trouvaille de Montargis, par J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu. 


LES MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES DE LA FRANCE, 1959, no. 2:—La consolidation des clochen 
de l’église de La Chaise-Dieu, par A.-J. Donzet, H. Mottin et H. Hémard; La ‘Danse macabre’ dela 
Chaise-Dieu et les problémes de sa conservation, par F. Enaud; La ‘Danse macabre’ et les recherches 
analytiques au laboratoire, par H. Sigros. 

No. 3:—Saint-Martin d’Aime. Redressement du mur sud de la nef, par P. Lotte; Un jubé auvergmt 
en Saintonge, par G. de Bussac; Réalisations récentes du Service des Antiquités et objets d’art dans k 
Loiret, par P.-M. Auzas; Le buste-reliquaire de saint Cizi 4 Rieux-Volvestre, par G. Costa; Pro 
tection des Arénes de Nimes au début du XIXme siécle, par E. Bonnel. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. ACADMIQUE DESE ANT IQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 19, 
fasc. 357:—La Morinie ancienne (fin), par G. Coolen. 
Fasc. 360:—Un coutumier de Saint-Bertin au XVme siécle, par P. Rouillard; Du nouveau sur 
“Vita Audomari’? par N. Huyghebaert. 
Fasc. 361:—Une ferme fortifiée 4 Acquin, par P. Rouillard; Note sur la donation d’Alvise, évéqut 
d’Arras, 4 Robert, soi-disant abbé de Chateaudieu, par E. Brouette; Le dernier chassereau ou Rentier de 
labbaye de Flines, pour le territoire de Flines, par L. Brou. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 56, fascs. 3-4:—Bréves rencontre 
(entre le Néolithique et le Bronze), par R. Riquet; Les racloirs-pergoirs en croissant d’Abilly (I.-ct-L) 
par S. Lwoff; La grotte de la Roche-aux-Chats 4 Balot (Céte-d’Or), par R. Joffroy, C. Mouton et 
Paris; La station néolithique 4 céramique poingonnée de Pfettisheim (Bas-Rhin), par A. Stieber; le 
gisement préhistorique de Longfossé prés de Desvres (Pas-de-Calais), par H. Mariette; Le niveau de 
Noailles d’Oreille d’Enfer, les Wyzies-de-Tayac (Dordogne), par L. Pradel; Les dolmens des Dew 
Sévres, remarques sur leur distribution géographique, par A. Curtet; Station et dolmen de 
commune de Saint-Quentin (Indre-et-Loire), par G. Cordier. 

Fascs. 5-6:—Mission archéologique au Mont Begoau cours del’été 1957, par E. Anati; Les découverts 
des Ages du Bronze et du Fr dans le département du Loiret, supplément, par A. Nouel et M. Dauvosi 
La Marche, commune de Lussac-les-Chateaux (Vienne), Lampes et ménisques. Burins atypiques P# 
S. Lwoff; Récentes découvertes préhistoriques aux environs de Strasbourg, par A. Stieber; Les 
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4 téte enroulée du Midi de la France, par A. Soutou; Le grattoir-bec: un nouvel outil du Paléolithique 
supérieur, par R. Delarue et E. Vignard; Chassey on es-tu?, par R. Riquet; L’abri sous roche du Tajo de 
Albarianes, nouvelle station 4 peintures schématiques néolithiques, prés de Casas Viejas (Province de 
Cadix, Espagne), par J.-C. Spahni. Rubs 
Fasc. 7-8 :—Contribution a l’étude préhistorique de la vallée de l’Indre, par G. Cordier; Un type peu 
connu de fibules du Hallstatt récent: la fibule a tablette, par R. Joffroy; Principaux types de tumulus 
marocains, par G. Souville; Outillage lithique perforé de la Somme, par R. Agache; Pendeloques 
lithiques de la Somme, par R. Agache; Le Périgordien II de la grotte des Cottés (commune de Saint- 
Pierre-de-Maillé, Vienne), par L. Pradel; Une statuette de style celtique du Musée de Loudun (Vienne), 
M. Chassaing; ‘Tableau chronologique du Périgordien et de l’Aurignacien (suite). Classification des 
industries 4 éclats et lames a bord abattu, par F. Lacorre; Hadjiret el Kteba: station rupestre cameline de 
la Saoura (Sahara nord-occidental), par M. H. Alimen et J. Chavaillon; Les fibules 4 faux ressort du 
Musée de Chalons-sur-Marne, par D. Bretz-Mahler; Contribution a l’étude du préhistorique du Soudan 
occidental, par P. Fitte; Les dolmens de Salers (Théminettes, Lot), par A. Niederlender, R. Lacam et 
J. Arnal; L’Aurignaco-Périgordien des Gros-Monts Bis et Ter dans les bois Beauregards prés de Nemours, 
par R. Delarue et E. Vignard; Note sur (a) la découverte d’une tombe incinération et de trois fosses aux 
environs de Vailly-sur-Aisne (Aisne); (b) la datation par la méthode du C14 du Rubané récent de I’Aisne, 
par H. Jouillé; Un gisement magdalénien dans la vallée de ]’Isle: ’Abri Jumeaux, 4 Soursac (Dordogne), 
par J. Gaussen; Les torques ornithomorphes de La ‘Téne I, par D. Bretz-Mahler; Quelques objets de 
parure en ambre, argent, bronze et fer provenant de la sépulture des Eyssaniéres, au Saix (Hautes-Alpes), 
par J.-C. Courtois. 


AUSGRABUNGEN UND FUNDE, Band 4, Heft 4:—Articles on Mecklenburg. 
Heft 5:—Articles on Thiringen. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 157:— Der Begriff der Zeitin Urgeschichte und Geschichte, von F.C. 
Bursch; Homerische Tempel und nordeurasische Opfermahlhauser, von F. Oelmann; Catos Keltern und 
Kollerginge, von E. Jiingst und P. Thielscher; Untersuchungen tiber Ursprung und Entwicklung von 
Auszeichnungen im rémischen Heer, von A. Bittner; Bemerkungen zur rémischen Okkupations- 
geschichte Siidwestdeutschlands, von P. Filtzinger; Die antiken Tuffsteinbriiche der Pellenz, von J. Réder; 
Die Entstehung der Bislicher Insel, von H. Scheller; Kastell Haus Buirgel, von W. Haberey; Spat- 
rémische und frithmittelalterliche Graber an der Rémerallee in Zilpich, von W. Haberey; Der frih- 
konstantinische Schatzfund (1914) aus Marmagen, Kreis Schleiden, von K. Christ; Nachlese zu Erich 
Goses Katalog der frihchristlichen Inschriften in Trier, von R. Egger; Bemerkungen zu einer frihchrist- 
lichen Inschrift im Museum Koblenz, von R. Egger; Ausgrabungen in der Pfarrkirche zu Balkhausen, 
Kreis Berheim, von W. Piepers; Die Ausgrabung in der Karlskapelle zu Palenberg, von L. Schaefer; 
Eine verzierte Steinplatte des frihen Mittelalters aus Zindorf am Rhein, von H. Wille. 


GERMANIA, 37, Heft 1/4:—Anthropomorphe GefaBe der TheiBkeltur von der Siedlung Kékénydomb 
bei Hédmezévdsdrhely (Ungarn), von J. Banner; Ein neues Mittelpalaolithikum aus Kieselschiefer in 
Niederhessen, von J. Bergmann; Bronzezeitliche Scheibenkopfnadeln aus Thiiringen, von W. A. von 
Brugg; Ein Beitrag zur Technik rémischer Zwiebelknopffibeln, von H. Drescher; Die Gliederung des 
béhmischen und mihrischen Jungneolithikums als forschungsgeschichtliches Problem, von J. Driehaus; 
Der slawische Viermastenbau auf Rigen. Beobachtungen zu dem Swantewittempel des Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, von E. Dyggve; Zehn Jahre archaologischer Forschung im ElsaB (1946-56), von J.-J. Hatt; End- 
lattnezeitliche Brandgraber aus Kronwinkl in Niederbayern, von W. Kramer; Neolithische Tonspinn- 
wirtel aus Ufersiedlungen des Bodensees, von R. A. Maier; Zur Chronologie der jiingeren Stein- und 
Bronzezeit Siidost- und Mitteleuropas, von V. Milojéié; Ein westeuropaisches Vollgriffschwert aus 
Thun (Berner Oberland), von H. Miller-Beck; A bronze mount of the La Téne period from Kelheim, 
Lower Bavaria, by J. M. de Navarro; Pfahlhausurnen, von F. Oelmann; Bemerkungen zum rémischen 
Peristylhaus beim Kélner Dom und seinem Mosaik, von K. Parlasca; Uber die Fundumstinde des 
Goldfundes von 'Tiszaszéllés, von K. Patay; La chronologie de la carritre de M. Ponpeius Macrinus 
Theophanes, legatus leg. VI Victricis, par H. G. Pflaum; Vorbericht tiber die Ausgrabung des vierten 
Farstenhiigels bei der Heuneburg, von S. Schieck; Frihkarolingische Silberohrringe von Rastede (Olden- 
burg). Beitrige zur Tierornamentik des Tassilokelches und verwandter Denkmiler, von J. Werner; 
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Uber den Gebrauch der Steinkohle im Bereich des Saarkohlenbeckens in rémischer Zeit, von A. Kolling; 
Augustische Sigillata bei Heidenoldendorf nahe der Grotenburg und andere bemerkenswerte Funde im 
Umkreis, von W. Miller; Wachsgetrankte einheimische Keramik frihrémischer Zeit aus Ratien, von 
G. Pohl; Ein Skramasax aus Andalusien, von K. Raddatz; Ein hallstattzeitliches Quellopfer?, von J. 
Reichart; Ein im Siden Daziens gefundenes hellenistisch-rémisches SilbergefaB, von D. ‘Tudor; Eine 
Siedlung der Réssener Kultur bei Werl, Kr. Soest, von H. Aschemeyer; Ein bronzezeitlicher Hortfund 
von Olfen, Kr. Liidinghausen, von H. Aschemeyer; Ein Griffzungenschwert von Burgsteinfurt-Hollich, 
Kr. Steinfurt, von H. Aschemeyer; Ein Hortfund der alteren Eisenzeit aus Lienen, Kr. Tecklenburg, 
von H. Aschemeyer; Die Grabungen im Lager von Haltern seit 195 3, von H. Aschemeyer; Neolithische 
Siedlungsspuren bei Héingen, Kr. Soest, von H. Beck; Alterbronzezeitliches Rapierschwert von Deifeld, 
Kr. Brilon, von H. Beck; Frihlaténezeitliche Siedlungsgrube in Deuz, Kr. Siegen, von H. Beck; 
Spatlaténezeitliche Schmiedeplatze in Klafeld, Kr. Siegen, von H. Beck; Bandkeramische Siedlungen 
im Rheinland, von A. Herrnbrodt; Untersuchungen hallstattzeitlicher Hiigelgraberfelder der Nieder- 
rheinischen Grabhiigelkultur, von A. Herrnbrodt; Ein hallstattzeitlicher Ringwall auf dem Liiderich, 
Gem. Overath, Rheinisch-Bergischer Kreis, von A. Herrnbrodt; Der frihmittelalterliche Ringwal 
Rennenburg, Gem. Winterscheidt. Siegkreis, von A. Herrnbrodt; Ausgrabungen in der Colonia Traiana, 
von H. Hinz; Frankenfriedhof in Eick, Kr. Moers, von H. Hinz; Friihrémische Tépferédfen aus der 
Lungengasse in Kéln, von P. La Baume; Neue Becher aus Ostwestfalen, von W. R. Lange; Ein frithbronze- 
zeitlicher Hortfund von Halle i. W., von W. R. Lange; Urnenfriedhof der Jungbronzezeit aus Godel- 
heim, Kr. Héxter, von W. R. Lange; Zwei Kérpergraber der friihen Vélkerwanderungszeit aus Bad 
Lippspringe, Kr. Paderborn, von W. R. Lange; Der niedergermanische Limes, von H. von Petrikovits; 
Rémischer Gutshof und spateisenzeitliche Siedlungsspuren bei Garsdorf, Ldkr. Bergheim (Erft), von 
W. Piepers; Neue Matronensteine aus Morken-Harff, Ldkr. Bergheim (Erft), von W. Piepers; Frih- 
mittelalterliche Burganlage Holtrop, Ldkr. Bergheim (Erft), von W. Piepers; Eine karolingische Holzkirche 
zu Palenberg. Ldkr. Geilenkirchen-Heinsberg, von L. Schaefer; Der erste Schalenstein aus dem Rhein- 
land, von E. Schrickel; Altere Bauweisen in jiingeren Ringwallen Westfalens, von A. Stieren; Eine 
ausgedehnte jungpalaolithische Freilandsiedlung der Federmessergruppe bei Westerkappeln-Westerbeck, 
Kr. Tecklenburg, von W. Winkelmann; Baumsarg der alteren Bronzezeit von Heiden, Kr. Borken, von 
W. Winkelmann; Ein miinzdatiertes Grab des 7. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. aus Hemer, Kr. Iserlohn, von W. 
Winkelmann; Grab des 8. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. mit zuckerhutférmigem Schildbuckel, von Westbevem, 
Ldkr. Minster, von W. Winkelmann; Alte Wallbautechnik in den Befestigungswerken der Stadt Minster 
im 16. Jahrhundert, von W. Winkelmann. © 


JAHRBUCH FUR BODENDENKMALPFLEGE IN MECKLENBURG, 1957:—Der mittel- 
steinzeitliche Wohnplatz ‘Stinthorst’ bei Waren, von U. Schoknecht; Ein zerstértes GroBsteingrab von 
Erlenkamp, Kreis Rébel, von U. Schoknecht; Eine Schwertklinge der frihen Bronzezeit von Neustrelit, 
von A. Hollnagel; Die Steinhiigelgraber am Breiten Luzin bei Feldberg, Kreis Neustrelitz, von A. 
Hollnagel; Ein laténezeitliches TTongefaBdepot von Rossow, Kreis Pasewalk, von H. Schubart; Das 
friihkaiserzeitliche Graberfeld von Blievenstorf, Kreis Ludwigslust, von H. Dérges; Die Burgwille von 
Behren-Libchin, Kreis Teterow, von E. Schuldt; Die Ausgrabungen auf dem spatslawischen Burgwal 
von Behren-Liibchin, Kreis Teterow 1956/7, von W. Unverzagt; Zur Keramik vom spatslawischen 
Burgwall von Behren-Liibchin, von E. Schuldt; Mittelalterliches Holzgerat aus Rostock, von lL. 
Schmidt; Kurze Fundberichte, von A. Hollnagel; Vernichtete ur- und frihgeschichtliche Funde aus det 
Uckermark, von K. Raddatz. 


PRAEHISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, Band 37, Heft 3:— Eine mittelalterliche Fakaliengrube 
Magdeburg, von E. Nickel; Zur Herkunftsfrage der Brandgrabergruppe mit slawischem Kulturgut vom 
t.-8. Jahrhundert im Elbe-Saale-Gebiet, von T. Voigt; Die frihslawischen Brandgraberfelder im mittlerea 
Elbgebiet, von W. Hoffman; Die sorbische Keramik in Thiringen, von H. Rempel; Die Datierung* 
grundlagen der slawischen Keramik in Hamburg, von R. Schindler. ; 

Heft 4:—Zur Frage der Chronologie der frihmittelalterlichen Keramik in Polen, von Z. Rajewshi 
Forschungsprobleme der polnischen Keramik des frihen Mittelalters, von W. Hensel; Die Entwicklung 
der slawischen Keramik in Bohmen in der mittleren Burgwallperiode, von J. Eisner; Die mittelalterliche 
Keramik in Bulgarien, von K. Mijatev; Neue Arbeiten iiber die altrussischen Wall- und Webhranlagen, 
von J. Herrmann. 
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ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, tome 11, fascs, 1-4:—Beitrige zur Technologie des Palaolithikums, von 
L. Vértes; Die anthropomorphen GefaBe und Idolplastiken von Szegvdr-Ttizkéves, von J. Csalog; Die 
frihalluviale Wirbeltierfauna Ungarns. (Vom Neolithikum bis zur La Téne-Zeit), von S. Békényi; 
Fouilles de Tchoga-Zanbil prés Suse. Campagne de 1958/9, par R. Ghirshman; Die Truppenverteilung 
der Donaulegionen am Ende des I. Jahrunderts, von G. Alféldy; Der EinfluB der spatitalischen Sigillata- 
Werkstatten auf Fabrikation von pannonischen PrunkgefaBen, von K. Péczy; ‘The mosaic pavements of 
the Roman villa at Baldca, by A. Kiss; Der Besuch des Septimius Severus in Pannonien im Jahre 202 
u. Z., von J. Fitz; Die Probleme des Isis-Kultes in Ober-Pannonien, von V. Wessetzky; Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der rémischen Provinz Moesia Superior, von A. Mécsy; Archiologische Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Hunnenzeit in Ungarn, von M. Pérducz; Neuere Ausgrabungen in der cella trichora 
von Pécs (Fiinfkirchen), von F. Fiilep; Le cimetiére du XI* siécle de Kérpuszta, von J. Nemeskéri, P. 
Lipté&k und B. Széke; Urjanchaische Waldjager in der NW-Mongolie und ihre archdologischen 
Beziehungen, von M. Gadbori. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESITO, vol. 86, 159:—L’analyse en carbone 14 de la civilisation 
aurignacienne II de la grotte de Istdllésk6, by L. Vértes and H. de Vries. 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, 6th ser., afl. 4:—-Brick linings for 
fireplaces, by J. Hollestelle; A ceremonial staff from the Dutch East Indies of 1604, by R. van Luttervelt. 
Afi. 5:—Illuminated Agnietenberg breviary in the British Museum, by A. L. de Vreese. 


VATIA BIO-ARCHAEOLOGICA, 8:—Overzicht van het praehistorisch onderzoek in Drenthe in 
1958, door H. 'T. Waterbolk; Een grafveld bij Holsloot, door A. 'T. Clason. 
g:—De stenen strijdhamer uit Muntendam, door S. H. Achterop; De herinnering aan het Cortinghuis, 
door J. Brouwer, G. Overdiep en H. Praamstra. 
10:—Nieuwe gegevens over de herkomst van de oudste bewoners der Kleistreken, door H. T. 
Waterbolk. 


ANCIENT INDIA, no. 15:—Sanur 1950 and 1952: a megalithic site in the district of Chingleput, by 
N. R. Banerjee and K. V. Soundara Rajan; The temples of Khajuraho in Central India, by K. Deva; 
The rock-cut caves of Pitalkhora in the Deccan, by M. N. Deshpande. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1958-9:—Contains chapters on exploration and excavations, edited by 
A. Ghosh. 


IRAQ, vol. 21, pt. 2:—The excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu) 1958, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Fort Shal- 
maneser—an interim report, by D. Oates; Late Assyrian pottery from Fort Shalmaneser (8th-7th cent.), 
by J. Oates; A statue of Shalmaneser III, from Nimrud, by J. Lzssoe; The Nimrud letters—195§2, pt. 5. 
Administration, by H. W. F. Saggs; The development of the fibula in the Near East, by D. Stronach; 
‘Ain Sinu: A Roman frontier post in northern ‘Iraq, by D. and J. Oates. 


SUMER, vol. 15, nos. 1-2:—Textes divers du Musée de Bagdad, III, par J. J. van Dijk; The Bazmusian 
tablets, by J. Lassoe; Kénigsinschriften des ‘Iraq Museums, II, von D. O. Edzard; ‘Two administrative 
officials at Erech in the 6th century B.c., by H. W. F. Saggs; The Greek theatre in Babylon, by H. J. 


en. 


KOKALOS, IV, 1958:—Fortuna di Timoleonte. Rassegna delle fonti letterarie, per M. J. Fontana; 
La rinascita della Sicilia nell’ eta di Timoleonte all luce delle nuove scoperte archeologiche, per P. 
Orlandini; L’opera di Timoleonte nella Sicilia centro-meridionale vista attraverso gli scavi e le ricerche 
archeologiche, per D. Adamesteanu; Eraclea Minoa e l’epoca di Timoleonte, per F. de Miro; Camarina 
e Scornavacche in eta timoleontea, per A. di Vita; Timoleonte e Morgantina, per E. Sjéqvist; Lipari nel 
IV secoloa. C., per L. B. Brea; Tindari dal 345 al 317 a. C., per F. Barreca; Aspetti storico-archeologici 
de alcuni centri della Sicilia occidentale, per V.'Tusa; Nuova iscrizione sicula, per E. Paino. Le repeuple- 
ment du site de Mégara Hyblaea a l’époque de Timoléon, par G. Vallet et F. Villard. 


ACCAD. NAZIONALE DEI LINCEI, vol. 14, fascs. 3-4:—Precisazioni circa le mura greche di 
Tindarik, per F. Barreca. 
Fascs. 5—6:—Le indagini archeologiche ed epigrafiche sotto la basilica di San Pietro, per M. Guarducci; 
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La misteriosa iscrizione medievale di Pisa, Barga e Lucca, per M. Guarducci; I] tempio di Persefone a 
Locri, per P. Zancani Montuoro. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, vol. 12, fasc. 1-12:—-Contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at 
Bologna, Cesena, Mercato Saraceno, Adria, Orbetello, Civitavecchia, Auximum, Falerone, Carassai, 
Pompei, Torrea Mare, Canosa, Siracusa, Ragusa, Eraclea Minoa, Manfria, Monte Desusino, Milingliana, 
Suor Marchesa, Contrada Priorato, Fiume di Mallo, Monte Lavanca Nera, Gibil-Gabib and Tharros, 


FELIX RAVENNA, serie 3, fasc. 28:—Studi sulla scultura Ravennate. 1.—1 sarcofagi (cont.), per G, 
de Francovich. 


BULL. DELLA COMM. ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE DE ROMA, 76, nos. 1-4:—Ceramica 
d’importazione nel Foro Romano (con 1g tavole), per E. Paribeni; Le gallerie ipogee del Foro Romano 
e i ludi gladiatori forensi, per G. Carettoni; Gli scavi del Largo Argentina—IV, per G. Marchetti 
Longhi; L’angolo meridionale del Foro della Pace. per F. Castagnoli e L. Cozza; Una statua di Niobide 
rinvenuta a Monteverde, per B. M. Felletti; Studio cronologico sulle pitture parietali di Ostia, per C, 
van Essen; Piccolo corpus dei mattoni scolpiti ostiensi, per M. Floriani Squarciapino; Cippo latino 
arcaico con dedica ad Enea, per M. Guarducci; Ipogei gentilizi tuscolani, per M. Borda; Rilievi gladia- 
torii, per D. Faccenna; Tre brevi note sui laterizi antichi, per P. Mingazzini. 


UNIV. OLDSAKSAMLING ARBOK, 1956-7:—Vassdragsreguleringer og hyfjellsarkeologi, av 
A. Hagen; The Bru crucifix, an early medieval treasure, by M. Blindheim. 


FONTES ARCHAEOLOGICI POSNANIENSES, vol. 10:—Les résultats des fouilles 4 Strzelce, distr. 
de Mogilno, en 1952 et 1954. Résumé, par T. Wislatiski; Le matériel ostéologique des fouilles 4 Strzelce, 
distr. de Mogilno. Résumé, par K. Krysiak; Les ossements humains des tombes de la civilisation des 
amphores sphériques a Strzelce, distr. de Mogilno, par F. Wokroj; Les empreintes de grains du blé et des 
autres espéces des herbes sur les tessons de vases de la station néolithique de la civilisation de céramiquea 
bandes a Strzelce, distr. de Mogilno, par M. Klichowska; Les recherches archéologiques dans le cime- 
tiére de la civilisation lusacienne 4 Olszyniec, distr. de Zary, en 1956, par 'T. Malinowski; Le cimetiére 
de la population de la civilisation lusacienne de la TVéme et Véme périodes de l’Age du bronze a Sycyn, 
distr. d’Oborniki, par S. Tabaczyriski; Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne 4 Przyboréw, distr. de 
Nowa Sél. Résumé, par M. Zeylandowa; Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne du premier Age du 
fer a Jerzykowo, distr. de Mogilno. Résumé, par T’. Wislariski; Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne 
a Debdwiec, distr. de Wolsztyn. Résumé, par E. Naumowiczéwna; Recherches métallographiques sur 
des objets en fer en cimetiéres 4 incinération du premier 4ge du fer en Grande Pologne. Résumé, par 
J. Piaskowski; Nouvelles stations archéologiques dans la partie nord-ouest de la Grande Pologne, par 
S. Jasnosz; Trouvailles néolithiques, par M. Zeylandowa; Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne 4 
Radnica, distr. de Krosno s/Odra, par F. Maciejewskii W. Smigielski; Trouvailles de Wola Zadabrowska, 
distr. de Turek, par M. Kowiariska-Piaszykowa; Les fouilles dans la cour du Palais des Comtes de Gérka 
a Poznan, par S. Jasnosz. 


MATERIALY STAROZYTNE, tome 5, 1959:—Tribes of the Trzciniec culture in Poland, by A. 
Gardawski; A cemetery of the Roman period at Grodzisk Mazowiecki, by B. Barankiewicz; A cemetery 
at Szydiéw in the Mlawa district in the light of the Lusatian culture in Northern Masocia, by J. Dabrowski; 
A cemetery of the Roman period at Szczytno in the Wloclawek district, by J. Miskiewicz; Two settlements 
of the late La Téne and the Roman period at Piwonice in the Kalisz district, by K. Dabrowski and R 
Koziowska. 


SLAVIA ANTIQUA, tom 6, 1957—9:—Les importations de I’Italie et des Alpes Orientales et leurs 
imitations locales chez la population de la civilisation ‘lusacienne’ de la période de Hallstatt en Pologne, 
par L. J. Luka; Etudes sur les enceintes fortifiées dans les régions limitrophes pomérano-grand-polonaises 
au moyen Age, par L. Leciejewicz; Cour princiére du Xesiécle, par O. Lednicki; Plisca — Premiére capitale 
slave a la lumiére de derniéres fouilles, par S. Michajtow; Le monnayage en Pologne du haut moyen Age. 
Trouvaille en corne de Gniezno avec représentation d’un denier a croix gravée, par S. Tabaczytshii 
Plaque de reliure romane d’un livre liturgique de Poznai, par M. Perzytiska; Quelques remarques suf 
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exploitation du sel en Pologne au XIII¢ sticle, par H. Burchardt; Etudes sur les Slaves de l’antiquité 
et du haut moyen Age dans l’URSS, par E. Tabaczyiiski; Etudes archéologiques tchécoslovaques sur le 
haut moyen age, par M. Perzyiiska; Travaux sur les antiquités slaves en Yougoslavie, par Z. Hilezeréwna; 
Etudes archéologiques sur les antiquités slaves en Allemagne, par L. Leciejewicz. 


SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, 5:—Report on 1956 field investigations by the department 


of Palaeolithic cultures, Institute of the History of Material Culture, Polish Academy of Sciences, by 
L. Sawicki; A report on excavations in Boguchwala, district Rzeszéw, by A. Dzieduszycka; Report on 
1956 investigations on the site Grodzisko II at Stota, district Sandomierz, by Z. Podkowinska; Report on 
archaeological explorations carried out in 1952, 1954 and 1956 at Strzelce, district Mogilno, by T. 
Wibslatiski; Report on the excavations in Igotomia in 1956, by L. Gajewski; Exploration of a late Roman 
barrow at Lukawica, district Lubaczéw, by J. Machnik and J. Potocki; Interim report on an exploration 
of two sites with ancient smelting furnaces in the Swietokrzyskie Mountains in 1956, by K. Bielenin; 
Report from explorations on a burial ground and a settlement from the Roman period at Opatéw, district 
Kiobuck, in 1956, by K. Godtowski; Report on field studies in Biskupin and its neighbourhood in 1955, 
by Z. Rajewski; Studies on the population of the younger Stone Age at Biskupin, district Znin (site 15a), 
by F. Maciejewski; Interim report on archaeological explorations on site 18 in Biskupin, district Znin, by 
J. Dabrowski and T’. Wislafiski; Report from excavations of a settlement from the Roman period on 
site 10 in Biskupin, by J. Grzeskowiak; Results of archaeological explorations on site 15a in Biskupin in 
1955, by J. Gassowski; Interim report on archaeological explorations on site 2a at Biskupin, district Znin, 
in 1955, by Z. Bukowski; Report from field investigations on site 4 (peninsula) at Biskupin, district Znin, in 
1955, by W. Szafratiski; Report on preliminary explorations of settlements of the ‘Lusatian’ culture at 
Sobiejuchy near Znin, by Z. Rajewski; Archaeological excavations at Kolobrzeg in 1956, by L. Lecie- 
jewicz; Report of test diggings on the site of an early medieval fort at Daleszyn, district Gostyf, by 
Z. Hilezer6wna; Report on investigations in the cathedral in Poznafi in 1955, by K. Jézefowiczéwna; 
Report on archaeological explorations in the Old ‘Town in Kalisz in 1955, by 'T. Uzdowska; Report on 
archaeological excavations in Kalisz in 1955, by M. Mlynarska; Report from explorations on site 4 in 
Mlodzikowo, district Sroda, in 1955, by W. Ziemlitiska; The survey of early medieval forts and un- 
fortified settlements in central Poland carried out in 1955, by J. Kamiriska; Archaeological explorations on 
an early medieval fort at Krzepocinek, district Leczyca, by T’. Poklewski; Archaeological explorations in 
the Carpathians between 1951 and 1955, by A. Zaki; An early medieval fort in Kopysno, district 
Przemysl, by H. Zolléwna; Report on archaeological explorations in Dachnéw, district Lubaczéw, in 
1956, by A. Dzieduszycka; Explorations on the site of the Ancient fort Wietrzno-Bébrka, district Krosno, 
in 1955, by W. Stadnik; Archaeological exploration in Cracow in 1956 (series 4), by A. Zaki; Report on 
archaeological explorations in Witlica, district Pificzéw, in 1955, by Z. Wartolowska; Archaeological 
explorations in the fork between the rivers San and Tanew in 1956, by J. Machnik; Burial ground of the 
culture of funnel-beaker pottery in Kolonia Strzelce, district Pulawy, by J. Gurba; An early medieval pit 
in Poznati-Wilda, by T. Malinowski; The hoe from Igotomia, by K. Bielenin and J. Piaskowski; Studies 
ry nw specialized pottery industry of La Ténian and Roman periods in the Upper Vistula basin, by 
. Gajewski. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, tom 26, zes. 1-2:—Problem of the so-called Mierzanowice 


culture, by J. Kowalczyk; A lusatian settlement at Kamionka Nadbuzna in the Ostr6w Mazowiecka 
district, by T. Hildt-Wegrzynowicz; A settlement of the lusatian culture at Drohiczyn on the Bug, the 
Siemiatycze district, by R. Miklaszewska; Report on the 1957 excavation of an early medieval settlement 
at Kamionka Nadbuzna, the Ostr6w Mazowiecka district, by R. Lechoslaw; The 1957 excavation at 
Drohiczyn, the Siemiatycze district, by K. Musianowicz and E. Walicka-Kempisty, Submarine 
investigations and archaeological excavations in Poland, by Z. Rajewski; A Hallstatt hoard at Kisielsk, the 
Lukéw district, by J. Antoniewicz. 


REVISTA DE GUIMARAES, vol. 69, nos. 1-2:—Vestigios do Culto de Diana em Portugal, por F. 


Castelo-Branco; O Témulo de Afonso Vieira, por M. E. A. Teixeira; Um novo achado em Portugal de 
jéias de ouro proto-histéricas, por M. Cardozo; O marfim na Arte plastica, por M. C. de Carvalho 
Quaresma; Sarcéfago romano del Levante Espafiol, por A. Balil. 
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DACIA, new ser. 2, 1958:— Les phénoménes périglaciaires et la géochronologie du paléolithique supér. 
ieur de terrasse en Roumanie, par C. S. Nicoldescu-Plopsor; Céramique du type Cris, et fragment rubané 
dans le Sud-Est de la Translyvanie, par V. Dumitrescu; Deux nouvelles tombes cucuténiennes & rite 
magique découvertes 4 Traian, par H. Dumitrescu; Remarques sur le déchiffrement du linéaire B. des 
inscriptions proto-grecques par A. M. Frenkian; Le casque gréco-illyrien de Gostavat (Olténie), par D, 
Berciu; Contributions ]’étude du systéme pondéral d’ Histria, par C. Preda; Thracica. Notes d’épigraphie 
et d’onomastique thrace, par I. I. Russu; Une nouvelle inscription latine de Dacie datant du IV® siécle, par 
M. Macrea; A propos de la découverte de deux sceaux byzantins de Dinogetia, par I. Barnea; Les fouille 
archéologiques dans la République Populaire Roumaine en 1957, par P. Popescu; Découvertes récentes 
de monnaies antiques et byzantines sur le territoire de la République Populaire Roumaine, par B. Mitrea; 
Les études classiques en Roumanie 1946-57, par D. M. Pippidi; Sur la présence du swidérien en Roun- 
anie. Note préliminaire, par C. S. Nicoldescu-Plopsor; Observations sur certains problémes du néolithique 
de l’Europe sud-orientale, par V. Dumitrescu; Objets hallstattiens trouvés 4 Birlad, par M. Petrescu. 
Dimbovita; La céramique archaique et les débuts de la cité pontique d’ Histria, par S. Dimitriu et M. Coja; 
Le trésor dace de Sincraeni, par D. Popescu; Ariston, Aristons Sohn, aus Kallatis, von T. Sauviuc-Saveany; 
Das Stadtgebiet von Histria in rémischer Zeit auf Grund der "OPO@EZIA des Laberius Maximus, von 
D. M. Pippidi; Un nuovo prefetto del Pretorio in un’ iscrizione della Scizia Minore, per D. M. Pippidi; 
Les ‘Castella Dalmatarum’ de Dacie. Un aspect de la colonisation et de la romanisation de la province de 
Dacie, par G. Daicoviciu; Correnti d’arte e riflessi d’ambiente su alcuni ritratti del Museo nazionale di 
antichita, per G. Bordenache; La Costituzione Antoniniana e la sua applicazione nell’ Impero Romano, 
per E. Condurachi; Dinogetia: a problem of ancient topography, by G. $tefan; Roman-Byzantine 
Basilicae discovered in Dobrogea between 1948-1958, by I. Barnea; Contributions archéologiques a 
probléme des Proto-Roumains. La civilisation de Dridu. Note préliminaire, par I. Nestor. 


KUSH, vol. 7:—A preliminary report on the excavations at Buhen, by W. B. Emery; Preliminary report 
on the archaeological results of the British Ennedi expedition, 1957, by A. J. Arkell; Is Egyptian a semitic 
language?, by W. Vycichl; The first two viceroys of Kush and their family, by L. Habachi; Two king’ 
sons of Kush of the twentieth dynasty, by J. Cerny; Une danse nubienne d’époche pharaonique, by H. 
Wild; A gold statuette from Jebel Barkal, by P. L. Shinnie; Iscrizione della Regione de Meroe, by U. 
Monneret de Villard; A Christian church and monastery at ‘Ain Farah, Darfur, by A. J. Arkell; The gold 
of Kush, by J. Vercoutter; Soleb, Campagna, 1958-9, by M. Schiff Giorgini; Preliminary report of the 
Butana expedition, 1958, by F. Hintze. 


BULL. MUS. OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, no. 31:—The restoration of the Han dynasty, by 
H. Bielenstein; Marginalia on some bronze albums, by B. Karlgren. 


FORNVANNEN, 1959: 4:—Zur Frage der Datierung der norrlandischen Kiisten-Steinhiigel, von E. 
Baudou; Holzfunde aus Siimpfen, von A. Oldeberg; The Hammarby Stone and the Hammarly 
Coffin, by S. B. F. Jansson; A Gotland horse-figure in bronze from the time of the transition between the 
Vendel and Viking periods, by B. Nerman. 


FYND, 1959:—Commonest flint finds: waste, by C.-A. Moberg; Commonest finds of other rock: shaft-hol 
axes; Commonest pottery: undecorated, by L. Kaelas; Commonest antler finds: combs. What comb 
fragments can tell us, by U. Silvén; Commonest bone finds: something about how to determine bum 
bones and about their scientific value, by N.-G. Gejvall; Commonest monuments of stone and earth: 
barrows and cairns; Commonest marks on rock and boulder: cup-marks. 


ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, Ao 73, nos. 2—3:—Influence du cycle Lancelot-Graal sur le symbolism 
du léopard et du lion, par R. Viel; La pierre tombale de Claudine Bullioud, femme de Jean Le Mort! 
Sainte-Croix de Lyon, 1571, par J. Tricou. 

No.4:—Influence du cycle Lancelot-Graal sur le symbolisme du léopard et du lion, par D. Vie; 
Le blason saxon dans les armoiries royales de Belgique (1823-1921), par R. Harmignies; Heraldisdt 
Léwen in der Schweizer Chronik des Johannes Stumpf, von P. P. Hartmann; Un blason d’origine pel 
fréquente, par O. Clottu; Les armes de Bretagne, par H. Pinoteau. 


JAHRB. DES BERNISCHEN HIST. MUS. IN BERN, vols. 37 and 38:—Der illuminierte AblaBbref 
fir Kénigsfelden vom 6. September 1329, von O. Homburger; Les emblémes de l’armée bourguignomm 
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sous Charles le téméraire, par Ch. Brusten; Zum Antependium von Grandson, von M. Lemberg; 
Ur- und frihgeschichtliche Fundstatistik des Kantons Bern, 1957 und 1958; Die jungsteinzeitliche 
Ufersiedlung Seeberg-Burgischisee-Siid, von H.-G. Bandi; Neue mittel- und spatbronzezeitliche Funde 
von Spiez, von H. Sarbach; Die Notgrabung 1957 im Bereich der rémischen Villa auf dem Buchi bei 
Kéniz, von H. Miiller-Beck; Le cimetiére romain et barbare de Courroux prés Delémont, par A. Rais. 


JAHRESBERICHT DES SCHWEIZERISCHEN LANDESMUSEUMS, no. 67:—Ein Minz- 
schatz des zweiten Jahrhunderts aus Oberwinterthur, von H. R. Wiedemer. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrg. 23, no. 2:—NationalstraBenbau und Urgeschichte, von H.-G. Bandi; Ur- und 
frihgeschichtliche Funde auf Autobahnen in Deutschland, von R.v. Uslar; Neue Entdeckungen zu 
rémischen Gutshéfen im Kanton Zirich, 1958, von W. Drack. 

No. 3:—Bau und Betrieb einer rémischen Authepsa (Samowar), von A. Mutz; Die alteste Geschichte 
Winterthurs auf Grund archdologischer Entdeckungen, von H. R. Wiedemer. 

No. 4:—Ein frihchristliches Grab aus Basel, von R. Laur-Belart; Die neolithischen Steinkistengraber 
von Lenzburg: 1. Fundumstinde und allgemeine Situation, von R. Moosbrugger-Leu; 2. Die Haupt- 
grabung 1959, vorlaufiger Bericht, von R. Wyss. 


JAHRB. DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR URGESCHICHTE; Bd. 47:— 
Der Humbel bei Oeflingen am Hochrhein, eine altpalaolithische Station tiber dem Wehradelta, von E. und 
E. Gersbach; Die Ausgrabungen auf der Mottata bei Ramosch im Unterengadin 1956-8, von B. Frei; 
A propos de deux trouvailles vaudoises: les relations ouest-est 4 l’Age du bronze, par J.-P. Millotte; Ein 
neuer Schwerttyp aus dem hochalpinen Raum, von R. Wyss; La necropoli di Madrono, per M. Fransioli; 
Albumine im Bauwesen und Gewerbe in alter Zeit, von A. Gansser-Burckhardt; Altersbestimmungen 
mit Hilfe der C14-Methode, von H. Oeschger; Geo-elektrische Bodenuntersuchungen als Hilfsmittel 
der Archiologie. 'Testversuche in Aventicum, von G. Theodor Schwarz. 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES, vol. 9, 1959:—Summary of archaeological research in Turkey in 1958; 
Excavations at Beycesultan, 1958, by S. Lloyd, J. Mellaart, and D. Stronach; Excavations at Hacilar, 
second preliminary report, by J. Mellaart; Notes and inscriptions from Pisidia, part 1, by G. E. Bean; 
The site of Misthia, by A. S. Hall; 'The site of Prostanna, by M. H. Ballance; Notes on the architectural 
remains of Troy I and II, by J. Mellaart; Greek potters at Al Mina?, by J. Boardman; Hattian mythology 
and Hittite monarchy, by J. G. Macqueen; New Urartian inscriptions from Adilcevaz, by P. Hulin; 
The Teresh, the Etruscans and Asia Minor, by G. A. Wainwright. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU BELLETEN, vol. 23, no. 91:—Fouilles d’Erzurum-Karaz: rapport, par 
H. Z. Kogav et K. Turfan; Les Hollandais dans l’Empire Ottoman, aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles, par 
A. A. Kampman 

No. 92:—Un groupe de stéles trouvées 4 Rhegion (Kiigiikgekmece), par Z. Tasliklioglu. 


UGANDA MUS. OCCASIONAL PAPER 4:—Recent palaeontological, palaeolithic and stratigraphical 
research in Uganda, by W. W. Bishop; The times of ignorance: a review of pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
settlement on the East African coast, by G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville; Archaeological research on the 
coast of Kenya, by J. S. Kirkman; Recent research at protohistoric sites in Ruanda, in the Belgian Congo 
(Katanga province) and in Uganda (Kibiro), by J. Hiernaux; Progress and prospects in historical 
archaeology in Uganda, by M. Posnansky; The Powell-Cotton Museum, by C. Powell-Cotton. 


SOVETSKAYA ARCHEOLOGIYA, 3, 1959 (text in Russian):—Sur un centre de la domestication des 
cochons, par A. D. Stoliar; Quelques questions concernant la méthode de l’étude de histoire de l’irriga- 
tion en Asie Centrale, par B. A. Latynine; Constructions funéraires de l’époque de Han en Chine, par 
N. N. Térékhova; Classification des colliers du Caucase du Nord, par V. B. Déopik; Villes du moyen 
age de Touva, par L. R. Kyzlassov; A propos de la production des anneaux en verre au moyen ge sur le 
territoire slave, par E. Olczak; Sur la date du portail de la cathédrale de Souzdal, par V. L. Janine; 
Portraits d’aprés les fresques du monastére Férapontov, par S. S. 'Tchourakov; De l’histoire des liens de la 
Chine avec la Transbaikalie en II—I millénaire avant notre ére, par A. P. Okladnikov; Glaive de bronze 
de la Jakoutie, par A. P. Okladnikov; Instruments aratoires en fer du Bospore en III siécle de notre ére, 
par I. T’. Krouglikova; Constructions défensives d’Archéopolis-Nakalakevi, par V. A. Lékvinadzé; De 
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Phistoire de la tuile chinoise, par S. V. Kissélev; Ancienne céramique chinoise de Karakoroum, par 4 
L. A. Evtukhova; Anciennes monnaies chinoises de la collection du musée de Khabarovsk, par Mj 
Vorobiév. 


GLASNIK, u.s., vol. 14:—La civilisation slavonne et illyrienne du site préhistorique de Zecovi, preiams 
Prijedor, par A. Benac; Glasinac 1957 — Resultate der Revisionsausgrabungen von Grabhigeln gam 
Glasinactypus, von B. Covi¢; Illyrischer Kriegergraber aus Katanj, von Z. Mari¢; Monument om@aam 
cavaliers japodes de Zalozje prés de Biha¢, par I. Cremo’nik; Die rémische Ansiedlung in Tliddaiam 
Sarajevo, von E. Paiali¢; Fouilles effectuées 4 Ljusiha— 1957, par I. Cremoinik; Zwei spatanie 
Gewédlbe-Kammer-Graber, zugleich eine Ubersicht solcher auf dem bosnisch-herzegowiniseim 
Territorium, von V. Paskvalin; Zwei frihchristliche Basiliken; in Nerezi und in Dolac, von D. Sega 
jevski; La céramique slave de Crkvina 4 Nerezi prés de Caplijina, par P. Andeli¢; Archaologiamm 
Ausgrabungen in Zavala, von M. Vego; Les deux découvertes médiévales de Sultici prés de Konjigam 
P. Andeli¢; Tombeaux médiévaux en le tumulus de ‘Crkvina’ (Sjeversko), von N. Mileti¢; Neue tiberpraim 
cyrillische Inschriften aus dem Gau Broéno in der Herzegowina, von M. Vego; Quelques inscriptigam™ 
récemment découverts, sur les monuments funéraires médiévaux, par S. BeSlagi¢. : 
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